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EARLY  ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thu  uthief  things  which  we  have  to  notice  in  this  part 
of  the  history  of  England  are  : 

1.  What  England  was  like  and  who  dwelt  in  it  before 
our  forefathers  came  here  and  called  it  England. 

2.  How  our  forefathers  built  up  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, driving  out  the  folk  that  dwelt  here  before  them. 

3.  How  this  kingdom  grew  so  weak  that  it  was  con- 
quered by  foreign  kings. 


BOOK  1. 

THE  BRITONS  AND  ROMANS. 

B.C.  55 — A.D.  409. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BRITONS. 

x.  W e do  not  know  much  of  the  first  dwellers  in  Eng- 
land, as  no  history  tells  us  about  them  ; but  from  the  re 
mains  of  themselves,  their  tools  and  weapons,  The  first 
which  are  sometimes  dug  up,  we  have  been  dwellers  in 
able  to  find  out  something.  They  were  rather  *jng,and- 
small  people,  like  the  Esquimaux,  and  used  flint  and 
£.  H.  B 
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bone  weapons.  They  were  great  hunters,  and  some  of 
them  were  cannibals.  They  lived  in  caves  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  seas  and  rivers  ; and  it  is  in  caves  and  the 
great  heaps  of  shells,  which  lie  near  where  their  huts  stood, 
that  we  find  the  bones  and  remains  that  tell  us  about  them. 

In  their  days  England  was  much  colder  than  it  it 
now,  and  much  wilder.  A great  many  wild  beasts  lived 
here,  such  as  hyaenas,  lions,  rhinoceroses,  and  elephants 
which  have  long  since  disappeared. 

We  do  not  know  when  these  people  came  to  England, 
but  it  must  have  been  a very  long  while  ago. 

2.  The  first  people  we  hear  about  in  history  as  dwelling 
in  England,  which  they  called  Britain,  were  very  different 
^ _ . folk.  The  land  in  their  time,  though  not  so 
cold  and  wild  as  before,  was  still  very  unlike 
the  England  of  to-day.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  covered 
with  thick  woods  or  broad  heaths  ; and  where  the  rivers 
now  run  fast  there  were  often  great  fens  and  lakes. 
There  were  still  many  wild  beasts,  bears,  wolves,  and 
beavers,  great  elks  and  wild  cattle,  though  most  of’those 
we  spoke  of  before  had  died  out.  It  was  hotter  in  summer 
and  colder  in  winter  than  it  is  now. 

The  people  were  not  English  at  all,  but  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Irish  and  Welsh  of  to-day,  who  are  descended 
from  them.  They  were  a rude  people,  but  were  not 
savages,  like  the  first  folk.  They  lived  in  wattled  huts 
half-sunk  in  the  ground,  without  windows  or  chimneys. 
These  huts  were  set  together  in  villages,  which  had  often 
a wooden  paling  and  earthen  wall  round  them,  and  were 
placed  in  the  midst  of  woods,  or  on  islands  in  the  rivers 
or  marshes,  or  on  hills,  so'as  to  be  safer  against  foemen. 
Their  wealth  was  in  cattle,  and  they  tilled  the  ground 
near  their  villages,  and  grew  barley.  They  were  great 
hunters ; but  they  did  not  fish  in  the  sea.  In  the  south 
and  west  of  Britain  they  worked  to  find  tin  and  lead. 
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and  sold  the  metal  to  the  Phoenicians,  wno  were  the 
great  merchants  of  that  day  and  the  first  civilised  folk 
who  knew  of  Britain.  The  Britons  also  used  to  traffic 
with  their  kinsfolk  in  Gaul.  They  had  horses,  which  they 
only  used  for  war,  when  they  drove  them  in  chariots  ; 
and  they  had  dogs  like  large  deerhounds,  which  they  used 
for  hunting.  The  Britons  were  very  clever  at  all  kinds 
of  basket-work,  and  knew  how  to  make  pottery  for  house- 
hold use,  and  large  earthenware  vessels  in  which  they 
buried  their  dead.  They  did  not  know  how  to  work  iron  or 
copper,  but  used  flint  and  bone  and  horn  for  their  weapons 
and  tools.  When  they  could,  they  bought  bronze  swords 
and  axes  from  Gaul.  They  used  also  to  make  jet  ornaments. 

They  were  tall,  big  people,  and  many  of  them  had 
blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  They  left  their  hair  long,  and 
the  men  wore  large  moustachios,  but  shaved  their  beards. 
The  men  wore  shirts  and  hose  and  long  cloaks  of  plaid, 
and  the  women  kirtles  of  the  same  stuff.  But  when  the 
men  went  to  war  they  used  to  throw  off  their  cloaks  and 
rush  into  battle  half-naked,  painted  blue  with  the  juice  of 
a herb  called  woad,  just  as  is  the  habit  of  some  savages 
now.  They  fought  with  long  swords  and  spears  and 
darts.  Their  shields  were  of  wood  covered  with  hide  and 
strengthened  with  metal. 

3.  They  were  brave  in  battle,  but  were  never  long  of 
one  mind,  and  so  their  bravery  availed  them  little.  They 
did  not  live  together  as  a nation,  under  one  Their  go- 
rule,  as  we  see  the  peoples  of  Europe  do  now;  vemment. 
but  they  were  divided  into  tribes.  Each  tribe  had  its  own 
chief  and  followed  its  -own  customs.  These  tribes  were 
always  at  war  with  each  other,  and  this  was  one  great 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  that  fell  upon  them. 

The  chiefs  and  kings  of  these  tribes  could  not  do  as 
they  liked.  When  any  great  thing  was  to  be  done  the 
free  men  of  the  tribe  were  all  called  together  to  consider  it, 
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and  what  they  wished  was  done  ; but  the  chiefs  led  them 
to  war,  and  had  much  power  over  them  in  peace-time. 

There  was  one  tribe  very  unlike  the  other  dwellers  in 
Britain  in  many  ways.  They  were  not  so  fickle,  but  very 
steadfast  folk  ; and  they  wore  dark-coloured  raiment,  and 
were  dark-haired  and  dark-eyed.  They  lived  in  what  is 
now  South  Wales,  and  were  called  Silures. 

4.  We  do  not  know  how  or  when  all  these  tribes  came 
to  Britain  ; though  there  are  some  stories  in  old  Irish  and 
Their  Welsh  books  about  their  coming.  Nor  do  we 

coming  into  know  whether  the  savages  who  first  dwelt  in 
n am'  the  land  had  all  died  out  when  they  came  ; but 
it  is  very  likely  they  had.  We  only  know  for  certain  that 
the  Silures  came  from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  Irish, 
or  Gaels,  from  the  east ; and  after  them  the  Britons  came, 
who  drove  the  Irish  forward  to  the  west  and  north.  01 
the  Britons,  the  Belgians  came  last,  only  about  100  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  very  strange.  There 
was  a class  of  men  whom  they  called  Druids,  who  were 
. . both  prophets,  priests,  and  teachers.  They 
1§1  ' had  great  power  among  the  Britons,  but  the 
Irish  do  not  seem  to  have  given  them  so  much  authority. 
They  taught  men  to  worship  the  gods,  and  that  the 
soul  of  a man  never  died,,  but  that  after  death  it  passed 
through  other  bodies,  and  that  the  wicked  were  punished 
and  the  good  rewarded  by  what  happened  to  them  in  the 
different  bodies  which  their  souls  passed  through.  They 
also  offered  sacrifices,  men  and  beasts,  to  their  gods.  If 
a man  disobeyed  them,  he  was  not  allowed  to  assist  at  the 
offerings,  but  was  cast  out  of  his  tribe  and  from  the  abodes 
of  men.  The  Druids  had  no  temples,  but  worshipped 
their  gods  in  dark  oak  groves  or  on  high  hills. 

The  Druids  also  in  their  schools  taught  bands  of 
scholars  all  that  they  knew  about  the  stars,  the  healing 
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powers  of  herbs,  and  the  old  songs  and  stories  of  the 
tribes.  The  chiefs  and  people  asked  the  Druids’  advice 
on  all  things,  and  gave  them  gifts  and  a great  part  of  the 
spoil  which  they  won  in  war.  The  Druids  were  held  as 
holy  men,  and  no  man  dare  hurt  or  rob  one. 

In  many  places  in  England,  there  are,  still  standing, 
large  stones  set  up  in  circles  or  rows.  Who  set  them  up 
we  do  not  know,  but  that  they  have  been  there  a very 
long  time  is  certain.  There  is  a story  told  of  one  stone 
circle,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all,  Stone- 
henge, that  it  was  set  up  by  the  Britons,  about  460  A.D., 
over  some  of  their  chiefs  who  were  treacherously  slain. 
But  Stonehenge  is  one  of  the  latest  of  these  stone  rings, 
so  that  very  likely,  if  this  tale  be  true,  the  Britons  merely 
copied  the  work  of  a much  earlier  age,  and  perhaps  even 
of  an  earlier  race. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST. 

i.  Now,  the  mightiest  folk  in  the  world,  about  the 
time  we  begin  to  hear  much  about  the  Britons,  were  the 
Romans,  who  had  conquered  all  the  nations  Caesar's  first 
round  the  Mediterranean.  Their  greatest  man  coming, 
fifty-five  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  was  B‘c‘  S5‘ 
Caius  J ulius  Caesar,  who  had  been  fighting  in  Gaul,  and  had 
beaten  all  the  Gaulish  tribes  from  the  Gulf  of  Marseilles 
to  the  Channel.  He  determined  to  come  over  to  Britain 
because  the  Belgians  of  South  Britain  had  sent  help  to 
their  kinsmen  the  Belgians  in  Gaul,  with  whom  he  was 
fighting.  So  Caesar  set  sail  for  Britain  with  a small 
army.  When  the  Britons,  who  were  watching  for  him, 
saw  his  fleet  draw  near  the  shore  they  came  down  and 
kept  the  Romans  from  landing,  till  a brave  standard- 
bearer  leapt  from  the  galley  into  the  water  among  the 
Britons.  When  the  Roman  soldiers  saw  him  in  the  midst 
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of  tli err  foes  they  followed  him  td'saye  the  standard,  and 
at  last  rrtade  good  their  landing  and  drove  the  Britons  up 
into  the  country.  Then  Caesar  marched/through  most  of 
the  land  of  the  people  of  Kent,  fought  several  b attfes  and 
forced  the  tribps  neap  him  to  give  hostages  and  make  ' 
peace.  , But  he  was  mutable  to  profit  by  his  success.  He 
was  at  raid  qf  the\bad  weather  in  the  Channel,  for  it  was 
^getting  late"  in  the  kear.  Su  h^went  back  to  Gaul. 

2.  "But  when  Cfiesiir  Was  gbfie  th<Britons  did  not  do  as 
they  had  promised..hiii>-;  so/he  came  agaimnexCsuTrrmer 
into  Britain  i^^^\a^axThan  Before.  But  the 
Caesar's  trib|s  q tV^^-So ufh  - ea^nTi ad  united  under  a 
coming  bra4e  pr}hce,Np amea\C as waJlawn\(whom  the 
b.c,  54.  Romans'  'caJled  NCassivelaunus),  and  resisted 
the  invaders  wry  tiddly.  But  the  good  'order  of  the 
_ Romah^fvercfme  at  last.'  After  several  battles 

Cassivplaunus’|  stronghold,  Verularh,. (StS , Albaps))  was 
taken  and-'  burnt.  The  , Britons  therefore  were  again 
forced  to  makepeace.  l3ut  the  Romans,  when  thej  found 
what  a poor  Jountry  Britain  was,  and  that  tK^fie  waTs  no 
rich  plunder /and  muchjaatrd  fighting,  were  not  inclined 
to  stay  long®-.  Caesar,  too,  had  succeeded  in  frightening 
the  Briton^  from  interfering  further  with  his  plans  in 
Gaul.  He/could  not  afford  to  stay  himself,- as  he  wanted 
to  keep  watch  over  his  new  conquests  in  Gaul,  and  did 
not  wishfto  be  too  far  from  Rome.  So  the  Romans  went 
back  aJain,  and  when  Caesar  was  next  in  Rome  he  hung 
up  a dbrslet  of  British  pearls  in  the  temple  of  his  goddess, 
Venus,  as  a memorial  of  his  victories. 

Lfter  Csesar  left,  the  Britons  were  left  to  themselves 
forfabout  ninety  years.  They  still  kept  up  their  trade 
witjn  Gaul,  which  was  now  a Roman  province,  and  they 
nop  coined  much  money,  copying  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mlney  which  they  saw  used  in  trade ; for  before  they  had 
mf>stly  used  metal  rings  and  cattle  instead  of  money. 
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Once  during  this  time  the  Roman  Emperor  Gaius,  sur- 
named  Caligula,  gathered  together  a large  army  with  which 
to  eQnquer  Britain.  He  marched  as  f£r  as  tlfe  coast  of 
Gaul,  facing  Britain,  but  he  ne^er  cross^d-the'Channel, 
and  the  only  -spoils  he  brought JaK&K-Vy  Rome  were  peb- 
bles and  shells  from  the  seashore.  j 

3.  In  the  rei^n  pf  Claudius,  the  fourth  Roman  Em- 
peror, a Roman  ge^reBal  was  sent  with  an  army  The  con- 
of  Romans'and  Gauls.  He  landed  in  the 

south,  and  afi^'-  muc^  Jiard^gmf^  Ve^ctis  a.d.  43. 
(the  Isle  of  A^ight^  was  taken,  iffid  'fbeyvhole  of  South 
Britain  submjtfej^to  Claudius,  who/came^yei.  to  receive 
the  new  cdyquest.  Camulodun  (Colchestei^iwas  taken 
and  settled  yvith  Roman  soldiers,  and  became  aGRortran 
towfir^TToufh  -Britain  was  taken  under  the  Roinanrule, 
and  was  rnade  a provmcy  ofthe  Roman  empire,  as  .Gttd 
had  been.  These  Roman"  provinces  were  governedyby 
officers  sent  out  by  the  Emperor.  \ 

4.  But  in  the  north  and  midst  oT''Bjdtain,  Caradawg^ 
Caractacus,'^tUEiiield.  outy 


whom  the  Romans  called 
against  the  Romans.  After  fighting  bravely  CaractaciH 
he  was  at  last  overcome  and  driven  to  seek  A-D-  4?- 
shelter  with  his  mother-in-law,  who  betrayed  him  to  the 
Romans,  to  gain  their  favour,  and  he  was  taken  cap- 
tive to  Rome,  with  his  wife  and  children.  When  he  saw 
the  splendid  buildings  and  all  the  glory  of  the  great  city 
hesairTto  the  Emperor,  ‘ How  is  it  that  you  who  dwell 
in  such  grand  palaces  envy  us  poor  Britons  our  thatched 
cots  ? ’ And  the  Emperor,  who  was  pleased  with  his 
boldness  and  bravery,  treated  him  kindly  at  the  prayer  of 
the  Empress.  Nevertheless,  the  Silures,  though  they  had 
lost  their  great  leader,  would  not  yield,  and  the  Roman 
general  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  and  rage  at  not  being 
able  to  subdue  them. 

5.  Some  years  after,  while  Nero  was  Emperor, 
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Suetonius  Paullinus  was  appointed  Governor  in  Britain. 
Suetonius  1°  A-D-  res°lved  to  go  over  to  Mona 

Paullinus  ' (Anglesey),  which  was  a sacred  island  of  the 
d?cea.°a  Druids,  and  subdue  it.  For  they  had  received 
a d-  59-6*.  there  many  of  the  Britons  who  had  fled  from 
the  Roman  conquerors.  The  Druids  resisted  him  stoutly. 
The  very  women  withstood  the  landing  of  his  troops,  and 
at  one  time  nearly  drove  them  back,  frightened  at  the 
strange  sight  and  the  dreadful  noises  and  the  witchcraft 
of  the  Druids.  There  were  great  fires  lit  along  the  shore 
and  many  women  with  torches  rushing  to  and  fro  shrieking, 
while  the  Druids  called  on  their  gods  with  loud  cries  to 
help  their  warriors  and  overthrow  their  foes.  At  last, 
however, the  Romans  landed  and  took  the  island,  cut  down 
the  groves,  and  slew  the  Druids,  casting  them  into  the 
fires  which  they  had  kindled  to  burn  their  captives  in. 
This  is  noteworthy,  because  the  Romans  hardly  ever  tried 
to  destroy  or  change  the  faith  of  any  folk  whom  they  con- 
quered. They  did  so  in  the  Druids’  case  because  they  saw 
that  if  the  Druids  were  allowed  to  teach  their  faith  and 
rouse  the  Britons  against  them  they  could  never  govern 
the  country  quietly. 

While  Suetonius  was  away,  the  Iceni  and  their  queen, 
Bodug,  whom  the  Romans  called  Boadicea,  rose  against 
the  Romans,  who  were  left  nearly  defenceless.  Boadicea 
was  the  widow  of  a king  of  the  Icenians,  who  had  been  a 
friend  of  the  Romans,  and  had  given  them  some  of  his  pos- 
sessions. But  when  he  died  the  Romans  seized  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  daughters,  and  when  Boadicea  protested  she 
was  seized  and  scourged,  and  her  daughters  were  treated 
in  the  cruellest  way.  All  the  Britons  who  had  suffered  any 
wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  joined  her,  and  she 
soon  had  a great  host  under  her.  She  burnt  London  and 
Camulodun  (Colchester)  and  other  Roman  settlements, 
and  slew  all  living  souls  therein,  both  Romans  and 
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Britons  who  had  taken  up  Roman  ways.  One  Roman 
general  tried  to  resist  her,  but  he  was  routed  and  driven 
into  his  camp.  Then  arose  a great  panic  in  all  the  Roman 
settlements.  All  who  could  fled  south  before  the  Britons, 
and  many  even  crossed  to  Gaul.  But  at  length  news  of 
all  that  was  happening  was  brought  to  Suetonius,  and  he 
marched  back  with  a large  , army  to  fight  Boadicea,  and 
came  up  with  her  and  set  his  forces  in  order  against  her. 
And  Boadicea  went  through  her  army,  when  it  was  in 
battle  array,  in  a war-chariot,  with  her  daughters.  She 
wore  a helmet  on  her  long  fair  hair  and  a gold  collar  on 
her  neck,  and  bore  war-weapons  in  her  hand,  and  she 
prayed  her  people  to  fight  bravely  and  avenge  her  wrongs 
and  their  own.  But  when  the  battle  was  joined  the 
Romans,  after  a hard  fight,  won  the  day.  For  a long  time 
the  Britons  would  not  flee,  and  the  Romans  slew  them 
nearly  all  on  the  field  ; but  Boadicea  took  poison,  fearing 
capture  worse  than  death.  With  this  defeat  the  revolt 
ceased,  and  the  province,  though  fearfully  wasted,  was  at 
peace.  Now  when  Nero  heard  of  the  great  revolt  and 
the  causes  of  it  he  recalled  Suetonius  and  sent  out  another 
governor  in  his  room. 

6.  When  Vespasian  was  Emperor  of  Rome  he  sent  a 
very  good  governor  to  Britain,  Julius  Agricola,  who  had 
served  under  Suetonius,  fifteen  years  before.  AgTicola 
He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Tacitus,  the  great  gacu?al" 
historian,  who  wrote  his  life,  from  which  we  A D-  78-85. 
learn  a great  deal  about  Britain  at  this  time.  Agricola 
won  all  South  Britain  for  the  Romans.  And  when  he  found 
that  the  Caledonians  (as  the  wild  tribes  of  the  North  were 
called)  were  always  harrying  the  lands  of  those  Britons  who 
had  submitted  to  the  Romans  he  built  a line  of  forts 
against  them  across  the  island,  between  the  Firth  and  the 
Cljde,  and  garnished  it  with  soldiers.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  government  he  marched  north,  and  fought  a battle 
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with  the  Caledonians,  which  he  won,  though  their  king, 
Galgacus,  led  them  very  bravely.  Soon  after  this 
Agricola  was  recalled  to  Rome.  Seven  years  he  ruled  in 
Britain,  and  he  was  not  only  famous  as  a general  but  for 
his  good  government.  He  tried  to  get  the  Britons  to 
take  up  Roman  ways  and  customs,  and  took  great  trouble 
in  teaching  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  the  Roman  language 
and  wisdom.  By  showing  the  Britons  that  good  as  well 
as  evil  was  to  be  got  from  their  Roman  rulers  he  brought 
them  to  live  peacefully  under  them.  He  did  not  even  try 
to  conquer  the  Caledonians,  for  their  country  was  very 
wild  and  poor,  but  only  wished  to  make  them  leave  the 
Roman  subjects  in  peace.  Agricola  sent  his  fleet  round 
Britain  to  survey  the  coasts  and.  see  what  the  country  to 
the  far  north  was  like.  From  their  voyage  we  have  the 
first  accounts  of  the  geography  of  North  Britain. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ROMAN  RULE  IN  BRITAIN. 

1.  When  Hadrianus  became  Emperor  of  Rome 
(a.d.  121)  he  went  round  his  empire,  and  put  all  the 
Hadrianus  borders  in  a state  of  defence.  When  he  came 
dnus^wS'ls.  t0  Britain  he  built  a wall  from  the  Tyne  to 
a.d.  121-140.  Solway  Firth,  and  made  it  the  boundary  of 
the  province.  But  some  years  later,  when  Antoninus  was 
Emperor,  the  governor  of  Britain  built  a wall  where  Agri- 
cola’s line  of  forts  were,  and  got  back  the  land  between 
the  walls.  Pieces  of  these  two  walls  remain  to  this  day. 

2.  Nevertheless  the  Caledonians,  or  Piets,  as  they 
were  now  called,  were  always  making  raids  southward, 
Severus.  until  the  Roman  governors  took  to  buying 

a.d.  210.  them  off.  This  only  made  them  come  the 
oftener.  At  last  the  Empermr  himself  had  to  be  sent 
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for.  His  name  was  Severus  ; he  was  an  old  man,  but 
very  wise  and  ..brave.  He  was  too  ill  to  ride,  and  was 
borne  in  a litter  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  marched 
right  through  North  Britain  to  the  Pentland  Firth;  and 
though  he  lost  a great  part  of  his  army  through  the  bad 
weather  and  rough  ground  and  the  continual  fighting,  yet 
he  made  the  Caledonians  beg  for  peace  and  took  away  a 
great  part  of  their  land.  When  he  had  had  the  earthen 
wall  of  Hadrianus  strengthened  with  a wall  of  stone 
he  was  carried  back  to  Eboracum  (York),  the  capital  of 
Britain,  and  there  he  died. 

3.  About  seventy  years  after  this  new  foes  began  to 
trouble  the  Romans.  These  were  the  Scots,  a tribe  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  which  they  called  Scotia.  The  Scots, 
These  Scots  now  ravaged  the  west  and  north  £ the 
of  Britain.  a-d-  *9°- 

The  east  also  of  Britain  was  laid  waste  by  the  attacks 
of  the  English,  whom  the  Britons  called  Saxons.  This 
is  the  first  time  we  hear  of  Englishmen  coming  to  Britain, 
though  many  Germans  had  been  in  Britain  as  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  armies.  ' 

j\.  The  next  great  man  we  hear  of  in  Britain  was  Con- 
stantine, who  afterwards  became  Emperor.  His  mother 
was  a British  princess.  He  was  the  first  Em-  _ 

_ . Constantine 

peror  who  made  the  Christian  faith  the  faith  and  Chris- 

of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  became  a Christian  tianity' 
himself,  and  after  him  all  the  Emperors  save  one  were 
Christians.  We  hear  of  British  Christians  before.  When 
there  was  a persecution  in  A.D.  303  it  is  said  that  many 
were  put  to  death  in  Britain  for  the  faith,  for  the  Emperor 
believed  the  Christians  to  be  traitors,  and  persecuted 
them.  Alban,  who  was  slain  at  Verulam,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  martyr  who  died  in  Britain.  In 
after  days  the  great  monastery  of  S.  Albans  arose  at 
Verulam,  where  he  was  slain.  Now,  this  bringing  in  of 


THK  TRIBES  OF  BRITAIN. 


The  Romans  called  all  the  tribes  that  dwelt  in  Britain  Britons ; 
but  they  were  not  all  of  one  race. 


The  Silures  were  not  akin  to  the  other  folks,  but  rather  per- 
haps to  the  Basks  who  dwell  in  Spain  and  the  South  of 
France  to  this  day. 


The  other  tribes  were  all  Keltic.  Of  these  the  Gaelic  tribes 
were  akin  to  the  Irish  and  Highlanders  of  our  times.  These 
were  the 

Caledonians  (afterwards  called  Piets) 

Brigantes 

Ordovices. 


The  Welsh  or  Kymric  tribes  are  the  same  folk  as  the  Welsh 
people  of  to-day.  These  were  the 
Coritanians 
Trinobantes 
Tcenians 
Cantians 
Damnomam 
Belgians 


marks  the  Roman  roads, 
the  divisions  of  the  tribes 
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Christianity  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  the 
Roman  rule  did  for  Britain.  Christianity  also  gave  the 
Roman  Empire  new  strength  for  a while.  Through  the 
conversion  of  the  German  tribes,  a very  different  fate 
befell  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  people  under  it  than 
would  have  overtaken  them  had  the  Germans  been  still 
heathen. 

5.  After  the  days  of  Constantine,  in  spite  of  all  that 
the  Romans  could  do,  things  got  worse.  At  last  the  Piets 
The  leaving  and  Scots  ravaged  the  whole  of  Britain  as 
Romans  ^ar  as  London.  They  were  driven  out  by 
a.d.  409.  Theodosius,  who  got  back  the  country  be- 
tween the  walls  and  called  it  Valentia,  in  honour  of 
Valentinian,  who  was  then  Emperor.  And  so  he  gave 
the  land  peace  for  a while. 

Soon  after  this  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
invaded  by  the  German  tribes,  who  at  length  overthrew 
it  altogether  in  the  West  of  Europe.  And  the  Emperors 
could  not  do  much  to  keep  the  far-off  provinces  safe,  for 
they  wanted  all  their  troops  nearer  home.  As  legion  after 
legion  went  away  the  Britons  were  at  last  left  to  them- 
selves. Once  or  twice  a legion  was  sent  back  for  a while 
to  help  them  against  their  heathen  foes,  but  at  length  no 
more  help  could  be  got.  Though  the  Britons,  especially 
those  who  lived  in  the  towns  and  had  learned  Roman 
ways,  had  been  weakened  by  not  having  had  to  fight 
for  themselves,  yet  they  levied  soldiers  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  and  defended  themselves  very  stubbornly  for 
some  time.  Especially  they  tried  to  keep  the  walls.  But 
what  had  been  their  bane  before  was  so  again,  for  the 
chief  men,  now  again  kings,  quarrelled  among  themselves. 
Many  did  evil  deeds,  and  some  even  called  in  the  Piets 
and  Scots  against  their  brethren.  At  last,  it  is  said, 
Gwerthigern  (or  Vortigern),  who  was  the  greatest  king  in 
Britain,  resolved  to  copy  the  plan  the  Romans  had  used. 
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They  had  kept  off  the  Germans  a long  time  by  playing 
off  one  lot  of  barbarians  against  another.  So  he  called 
two  English  chiefs,  brothers — Hengist  and  Horsa  by 
name — to  help  him  against  the  Piets  and  Scots. 

6.  The  Romans  had  been  four  hundred  years  in 
Britain  when  they  left,  and  had  made  great  changes  in 
the  land.  They  were  great  builders  and  engineers. 
Besides  the  camps  and  walls  they  had  built  many  walled 
towns,  with  houses  of  brick  and  stone,  and  large  temples 
and  churches,  and  theatres  and  public  baths,  what 
The  villas  or  country-houses  of  the  great  men  the 

too  were  often  splendidly  decorated.  It  was  wrought, 
through  their  walls  that  the  towns  came  off  better  in  the 
conquest  by  the  English  than  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Romans  made  good  roads  across  the  country, 
running  straight  from  town  to  town,  and  it  was  on  these 
roads  that  all  the  traffic  of  England  was  carried  on 
and  soldiers  marched  in  the  wars,  till  the  cutting  of 
canals  and  the  invention  of  railways.  Moreover,  if  the 
map  of  England  of  to-day  is  compared  with  the  map  of 
Roman  Britain  we  see  that  the  railways  often  follow  the 
line  of  the  Roman  roads.  The  Romans  also  taught  the 
Britons  many  other  arts.  They  also  worked  mines  of  iron 
and  lead  and  tin,  and  made  fine  pottery.  So  much  corn 
was  grown  in  Britain  that  it  was  called  the  i Granary  of 
the  North.’  Much  trade  also  was  carried  on  at  London. 
Horses  and  big  British  dogs  were  sent  from  Britain  all 
over  the  Roman  Empire. 

But  still  we  see  that  Britain  never  became  quite 
Roman,  as  Gaul  did.  The  Britons  still  kept  up  their  old 
speech  and  customs  except  in  the  towns,  although  they 
learned  much  from  the  Rpmans  and  had  better  weapons 
and  tools  than  before.  This  is  why  the  Welsh  still  speak 
their  own  tongue,  and  not  a Romance  tongue,  that  is, 
a tongue  learnt  from  the  Romans,  as  the  French  and 
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Spaniards  do.  For  the  people  of  Gaul  and  Spain  learned 
the  speech  of  the  Romans,  though  they  changed  it  in 
speaking  it,  according  to  their  own  tongues  and  ways  of 
talking. 

BOOK  II. 

HOW  THE  ENGLISH'  WON  BR  IT  AIN 

A.  D.  449-6OO. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ENGLISH. 

1.  When  we  first  hear  of  the  English,  they  lived  in 
the  land  along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  that  lies  betw  een 

North  Denmark  and  Holland.  They  belonged 

Who  the  , , : ^ & 

English  to  the  same  race  as  the  Norwegians  and  Danes, 
and  were  near  of  kin  to  the  German  tribes  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  to  the  south  of  them.  The  English  had 
come  to  their  home  on  the  North  Sea  across  lands  that 
are  now  called  Russia  and  Germany,  through  broad  plains 
and  great  woods,  from  a far  land  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Caucasus,  sometimes  fighting  other  nations  on  their  way, 
sometimes  passing  through  wastes  where  no  man  dwelt. 

2.  They  were  not  a savage  people  but  a nation  of 

yeomen,  living  each  in  his  own  homestead,  tilling  the 
Their  go-  ground  and  keeping  cattle.  They  did  not 

vemment.  dwell  in  towns,  but  men  of  the  same  kin  lived 

together  in  little  knots  of  farms.  They  called  these 
villages  after  the  name  of  the  kin  that  dwelt  in  it,  as 
Ashingham,  the  home  of  the  Ashings,  or  family  of  Ash. 

Each  village  managed  its  own  affairs  ; but  once  or 
twice  a-year  all  the  yeomen  went  up  to  a great  meeting, 
when  the  business  of  the  nation  was  settled.  This  was 
called  the  folk-moot  or  meeting  of  the  tribe.  A group  of 
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ten  or  twelve  villages  was  called  a hundred , because  in 
old  times  it  would  hold  about  a hundred  households. 
Every  hundred  had  a hundred-moot  which  met  three  or 


four  times  a year  and  settled  matters  that  were  of  small 
account  and  only  concerned  those  who  lived  in  that  hun- 
dred. The  men  of  the  tribe  were  either  gentle  or  simple, 
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eorls  or  ceorls , that  is,  either  of  noble  birth  or  just  simply 
free  men.  But  though  the  gentlemen  were  looked  up  to 
they  had  no  power  over  other  free  men.  There  were 
slaves,  too,  whom  they  called  thralls , who  used  to  work 
for  the  free  men.  They  were  well  treated,  especially 
when  they  were  not  foreigners,  or  men  who  had  lost  their 
freedom  through  debt  or  wrong-doing,  but  captives  from 
some  tribe  akin  to  them. 

There  were  no  kings  among  the  English  ; but  when 
they  went  to  war  they  chose  leaders  whom  they  swore  to 
obey.  Some  of  their  gentlefolk,  whom  they  called  elders 
or  aldermen , acted  as  magistrates,  and  sat  in  the  chief 
places  in  their  meetings  and  presided  over  their  affairs. 
The  great  men,  too,  kept  many  followers  about  them, 
who  used  to  guard  them  and  fight  for  them,  to  whom  they 
gave  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  and  sometimes  farms  and 
cattle.  Many  gentlemen  even  used  to  take  service  with 
the  chiefs  to  win  riches  and  honour. 

3.  The  English  were  a very  warlike  race,  and  were 
often  fighting  against  the  neighbouring  tribes  in  Ger- 
Their  many  and  Denmark.  They  were  good  seamen 

manners.  too.  In  the  spring,  before  the  summer  field- 

work came  on,  and  in  the  autumn,  after  the  harvest 
was  carried,  they  used  to  sail  out  and  plunder  all  round 
the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea.  It  is  said  that  it  was  while 
Hengist  and  Horsa  were  on  one  of  these  voyages  that 
they  were  asked  to  help  Vortigern  against  his  foes. 

When  the  whole  people  went  to  war  one  free  man  at 
least  from  every  household  had  to  go  to  the  meeting-place 
and  fight  under  the  great  men  who  were  chosen  as  war- 
leaders,  and  led  them  to  battle,  beside  their  guards. 

And  when  the  tribe  conquered  any  land  or  spoil  it  was 
dealt  out  by  lot,  a share  to  every  free  man,  after  the  share 
of  the  gods  had  been  taken.  But  the  chiefs  had  bigger 
shares  than  other  men,  because  they  had  to  reward 
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their  followers,  who  did  not  take  a lot  like  the  rest,  but 
looked  to  the  chief  for  their  share. 

The  English  were  very  just  folks  and  loved  the  law. 
They  used  to  settle  many  disputes  at  their  meetings,  where 
everyone  who  was  wronged  could  bring  his  complaint, 
which  was  judged  by  the  people  there,  and  the  evildoers 
were  punished.  But  if  a man  liked  he  could  always  fight 
against  him  who  had  wronged  him,  or  against  his  kin,  and 
so  seek  redress  for  himself  by  main  force.  Evildoers  were 
fined,  and  if  they  could  not  pay  were  put  out  of  the  law’s 
protection,  and  any  man  who  would  might  slay  them  with- 
out being  punished.  There  was  a price  fixed  for  every 
man’s  life  according  to  his  rank,  which,  if  a man  were 
slain  unlawfully,  was  paid  to  his  kinsfolk  by  his  slayer. 
This  was  called  the  were-gild , or  price  of  a man.  But 
those  who  had  slain  men  secretly  and  done  the  worst 
deeds  were  hanged  or  drowned. 

Like  most  of  their  race  the  English  showed  great 
respect  to  women,  and  the  housewife  had  the  ordering 
of  the  house  and  the  women-servants.  The  husband 
might  not  interfere  in  those  matters,  but  he  ruled  in  all 
greater  things.  The  English,  too,  were  kind  to  their 
children  and  treated  them  as  men  and  women  when  they 
were  grown  up  ; and  did  not  keep  them,  as  the  Romans 
and  Britons  kept  theirs,  in  strict  obedience  all  their  lives. 

4.  The  free  men  were  well  armed  with  swords  and 
spears  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  shields  of  linden-wood. 
The  chiefs  often  had  mail-shirts  and  helmets  Arms  and 
of  bronze  or  iron,  with  the  image  of  a wild  dress- 
boar  on  the  top  as  a crest,  and  some  had  helmets  of  the 
skins  of  the  heads  of  wild  beasts,  bears,  and  wolves. 
They  were  well  clad  in  linen  or  woollen  raiment,  and  the 
rich  folk  wore  red  and  ' blue  embroidered  tunics,  and 
great  gold  and  silver  rings  on  their  arms.  They  were 
shod  in  leather,  and  wore  leathern  belts  round  their  waists 
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with  a sheath-knife  in  them,  as  the  Norwegians  do  now. 
The  ladies  sometimes  wore  a bunch  of  keys  at  their  waist. 
When  the  free  man  went  from  home  he  used  always  to 
bear  his  sword  and  shield,  and  when  he  rode  on  horse- 
back he  would  carry  a spear  also.  The  men  used  to 
tattoo  their  arms  and  breasts  with  curious  patterns,  as 
our  sailors  often  do  still. 

They  were  good  smiths  and  carpenters,  and  good  at 
all  kinds  of  work  in  metal  and  wood.  The  women  were 
very  clever  at  all  kinds  of  needlework,  and  wove  beautiful 
finen.  The  English  built  wooden  houses,  and  the  chiefs 
had  great  halls.  They  were  also  good  ship-builders,  and 
their  large  boats,  which  they  called  ‘ keels,’  would  with- 
stand the  fierce  storms  of  the  North  Sea.  They  had 
plenty  of  horses,  and  dogs,  and  cattle,  and  sheep.  They 
used  horses  for  war  and  for  travelling,  but  for  farm-work 
they  used  oxen. 

Though  the  English  worked  very  hard  they  were  a 
very  merry  folk,  fond  of  singing  and  feasting.  They  were 
also  fond  of  sports,  such  as  hunting  and  horse-racing. 
They  also  took  pleasure  in  gambling  and  horse-fighting, 
which  they  did  not  know  the  whole  evil  of,  for  they  were 
still  heathen. 

5.  The  English  had  no  Druids,  like  the  Britons,  but 
every  man  was  priest  in  his  own  household,  and  the  chief 
was  priest  for  the  tribe.  In  some  places  they 
Religion  ha(j  women  priests  and  soothsayers.  Their 
temples  were  in  the  great  woods  or  on  lonely  islands,  or 
at  the  meeting-places  of  the  people.  Thither  they  used  to 
bring  a great  part  of  their  spoil,  and  burn  or  bury  it  in 
honour  of  the  gods  Sometimes  the  English  offered  men 
in  sacrifice  to  the  gods  to  gain  victory  or  power  or  long 
life,  but  this  did  not  happen  often.  Sometimes  men  would 
even  slay  themselves,  that  they  might  not  die  in  bed,  but 
by  the  sword,  like  men  slain  in  battle. 
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Their  gods  were  Thunder  and  Hertha,  and  Tew  and 
Woden  and  Frey,  and  the  white  sun-god  Balder.  Some  of 
these  gods’  names  we  still  keep  in  the  days  of  the  week, — 
as  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  days  of  Tew  and  Woden. 
In  their  temples  the  holy  ring  was  kept,  on  which  men 
swore  oaths  to  tell  the  truth  at  trials,  or  vowed  before  they 
went  to  battle  to  fight  bravely.  These  temples  were  hal- 
lowed, and  no  man  dared  fight  or  quarrel  in  them.  The 
English  faith  was  that  if  a man  did  his  duty  bravely  to 
himself  and  his  family  and  his  tribe,  and  fought  his  foes 
and  bore  trouble  and  danger  stedfastly  without  flinching, 
his  soul  would  dwell  above  the  rainbow-bridge  in  the  gods’ 
bright  halls,  and  pass  the  time  there  in  fighting,  hunting, 
and  feasting  by  their  side.  But  if  a man  was  cruel  or  base 
or  cowardly  they  thought  he  would  dwell  with  the  dark 
goddess  Hell,  in  cold  caverns  full  of  serpents,  in  the  midst 
of  ice  and  snow. 

When  a great  man  died  his  tribesmen  used  to  raise  a 
pile  of  firewood  on  some  high  place  and  set  his  body 
on  it,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  and  his  helmet  on  his 
head  and  his  shield  by  his  side,  and  his  horse  under  him. 
Then  they  slew  the  horse  and  burnt  its  body  with  its 
master’s.  The  ashes  they  put  in  an  urn  of  earthenware, 
which  they  covered  round  with  huge  stones.  Then  they 
heaped  a high  mound  of  earth  over  it  as  a mark  for  ever. 
Sometimes  a man’s  wife  and  slaves  were  slain  and  buried 
with  him.  But  some  of  the  English  buried  their  dead  with- 
out burning  them.  It  is  from  the  graves  in  England  and 
abroad  that  we  have  found  out  a great  deal  about  our 
forefathers. 

The  English  knew  how  to  write  ; but  they  had  no 
books,  and  only  used  writing  to  mark  their  weapons  and 
houses  and  boats  and  rings  and  cups  with.  They  wrote 
also  on  the  great  stones  which  they  raised  on  the  grave 
mounds  the  name  and  death  of  the  body  that  lay  below. 
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6.  There  were  three  tribes  of  Englishmen  who  came  to 
Britain.  They  all  called  themselves  and  their  tongue 
English,  but  the  Welsh  and  Irish  called  them  all  Saxons. 
The  first  tribe,  which  dwelt  in  the  north  of  Denmark  and 
over  the  south  of  Sweden  were  also  called  Jutes,  or  Goths. 
The  next,  who  dwelt  in  the  south  of  Denmark  and  in  what  is 
Tribes  of  now  ca^ed  Slesvik  Holsten,  called  themselves 
English.  Angles,  or  English.  The  southernmost  tribe, 
who  dwelt  in  Friesland  and  Hanover,  were  called  Saxons, 
It  was  because  the  Welsh  met  with  them  first  that  they 
called  all  Englishmen  Saxons.  Very  often  peoples  have 
been  called  by  another  name  than  that  by  which  they  call 
themselves  ; thus  the  Romans  called  the  Welsh  Britons. 
but  the  Britons  called  themselves  by  the  names  of  their 
tribes,  or  when  they  wished  to  speak  of  all  their  race  they 
called  themselves  Cymry.  But  the  English  called  them 
‘Welsh,’  or  Strangers,  as  the  Germans  now  call  the  Italians 
‘ Welsh.’  But  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  they  never 
called  themselves  by  that  name. 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  ENGLISH  CONQUEST. 

I.  The  English  under  their  two  leaders,  Hengist  and 
Horsa  (Horse  and  Mare),  agreed  to  help  Vortigern,  and 
The  jutes  they  f°ught  for  the  Welsh,  against  the  Piets, 
win  Kent  and  won  several  battles.  But,  just  as  had  hap- 
a.d.  451.  penecj  before  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  plan  of  using  one  foe  against  another  failed.  The 
English  quarrelled  with  the  Welsh,  and  sent  over  sea 
for  more  of  their  kinsfolk,  telling  them  what  a good  land 
Britain  was,  and  how  badly  it  was  guarded.  So,  many 
more  came  over,  with  their  wives  and  children  and  cattle. 
They  settled  first  in  Thaner  island,  whence  thev  came 
over  into  Kent  to  conquer  it.  that  they  might  dwell  there 
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The  Welsh  fought  against  them  ; but  the  English  won.  In 
one  of  their  fights  Horsa  was  slain,  and  his  folk  raised  a 
great  mound  of  earth  over  his  burying-place  which  may 
still  be  seen.  At  last  the  Welsh  fled  out  of  the  land  of 
Kent,  and  the  English  made  two  kingdoms  there,  and  set 
up  Hengist  and  his  kin  as  kings  to  rule  over  them. 

2.  Not  long  after  this  a band  of  Saxons  under  a leader 
named  Ella  landed  in  the  South  of  Britain,  near  Regnum 
(Chichester);  and  they  fought  against  the  Welsh  The  Saxons 
and  set  up  a little  kingdom.  But  the  great  of  Sussex. 
Roman  town  Anderida  (Pevensey),  at  the  end  A-D'  47‘" 
of  the  South  Downs,  long  held  out  against  them;  but  they 
took  it  at  last  and  slew  every  soul  within  it  and  made  it  a 
waste  (a.d.  491).  This  kingdom  of  Ella  was  afterwards 
called  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons  or  Sussex. 

3.  Another  band  of  Saxons  landed  at  Portsmouth 
and  fought  against  the  Welsh,  and  took  the  city  of  Win- 
chester, and  made  the  kingdom  of  the  West  The  Saxons 
Saxons,  or  Wessex,  in  the  land  that  is  now  of  Wessex, 
called  Hampshire.  And  they  set  their  leader  A'D‘  495‘ 
Cerdic  as  king  over  them,  of  whose  blood  nearly  all  the 
kings  that  ruled  over  all  England  have  come. 

So  the  South  of  Britain  was  conquered,  and  from 
Wessex  there  afterwards  went  out  bands  of  settlers  to  the 
west  and  north,  and  drove  out  the  Welsh  and  founded 
Dorset  and  Wiltset.  Their  leaders  obeyed  the  king  of 
Wessex.  But  these  settlers  did  not  win  their  way  easily, 
and  it  was  not  till  577  that  the  West  Saxons  got  to  the 
Bristol  Channel.  In  that  year  their  king  Ceawlin  won 
a battle  at  Dyrham  and  got  Bath  city.  He  founded 
Somerset,  and  cut  off  the  Welsh  of  Cornwall  from  their 
kinsfolk  the  Welsh  of  Wales.  About  the  same  time  the 
West  Saxons  conquered  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and  sat 
down  in  the  lands  which  are  now  called  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire. 
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4.  In  547  the  Angles,  who  had  for  some  time  been 

trying  to  settle  in  Britain,  began  to  build  up  three 
kingdoms  along  the  east  coast.  One,  called  Bernicia, 
the  ‘ land  of  the  Braes/  stretched  from  the  north  of  what 
we  call  Yorkshire  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  from  the  coast 
The  English  North  Sea  to  the  vale  of  Clyde  and  the 

in  North-^  hills  of  Cumberland.  The  second,  Deira,  1 the 
and  East  South  land/  spread  from  the  south  of  Bernicia 

England.  t0  t]-,e  Humber,  and  ran  back  to  the  Pennine 

Hills.  These  were  called  North  English  or  Northum- 
brian kingdoms.  The  third  great  kingdom,  which  they 
called  East  Anglia,  or  East  England,  lay  further  south. 
It  had  two  divisions — the  North  folks’  and  South  folks’ 
lands  . (Norfolk  and  Suffolk). 

5.  Two  other  Saxon  bands  came  up  the  Thames  in 
Essex  and  their  ships  and  made  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Middlesex,  the  East  Saxons  (Essex)  and  the  Middle 
Saxons  (Middlesex),  of  which  the  two  chief  towns  were 
the  old  Roman  cities  of  Colchester  and  London. 

6.  Still  fresh  bands  of  English  came  to  Britain  ; and 
when  they  found  all  the  land  to  the  east  and  south  taken 
Marchland  they  went  on  past  the  Eastern  kingdom  into 
or  Mercia,  the  middle  of  Britain.  Little  by  little  they  won 
it  all  from  the  Welsh  as  far  as  the  Severn  valley,  and 
they  called  their  kingdom  Middle  England,  but  the  other 
folk  called  it  the  March,  or  border  land,  because  they 
dwelt  next  the  Welsh.  And  when  they  grew  strong  they 
took  the  Saxons  who  dwelt  in  the  Severn  Valley  into  their 
rule.  Their  chief  city  was  Leicester. 

The  English  also  made  settlements  in  Gaul  as  well  as 
in  Britain,  and  many  villages  round  Bayeux  and  Calais 
still  keep  their  old  English  names.  But  of  the  history  of 
these  English  we  do  not  know  much. 

Now,  these  conquests  took  a very  long  time — over  150 
years  For  the  Welsh,  divided  among  themselves  as  they 
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were,  yet  resisted  the  English  very  stubbornly,  and  still 
held  a great  part  of  Britain. 

7.  The  Welsh  had  three  kingdoms  in  the  west  of  the 
island:  1.  Cumberland,  or  the  Clyde  Valley  The  Welsh 
kingdom,  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Mersey.  2. 

Wales,  or  Cambria.  3.  West  Wales,  that  is  Scots- 
Devon  and  Cornwall. 

But  their  chief  power  lay  in  the  Clyde  Valley,  in  the 
North,  between  the  Walls.  There  the  great  king 
Arthur  is  said  to  have  gathered  a band  of  brave  warriors 
and  to  have  fought  many  battles  against  the  English. 
But  after  his  death  (520)  the  English  could  not  be 
checked  any  longer,  and  the  Welsh  had  hard  work  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  west.  They  lost,  too,  all  the  land 
they  still  held  in  the  east,  round  Elmet  and  Leeds,  which 
was  added  to  Mercia  and  Northumberland. 

The  English  never  went  beyond  the  North  Wall,  but 
about  550  there  came  Scots  from  the  North  of  Ireland 
into  Caledonia  and  took  all  the  West  lands  and  settled 
in  them.  For  many  years  there  was  war  between  the 
Scots  and  Piets.  At  last  the  Piets  were  forced  to  take  a 
Scottish  king,  and  Caledonia  was  called  Scotland. 

8.  The  towns  which  the  Romans  had  walled  and  forti- 
fied held  out  longer  than  the  country.  Though  many  of 
them  were  taken  and  destroyed,  yet  some  ™ 
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remained  and  became  the  chief  towns  of  the  of  the 
English  kingdoms.  But  it  was  long  before  conquest- 
many  English  folk  dwelt  in  towns,  for  they  still  liked 
farm  life  best  and  loved  to  dwell  in  the  country. 

When  the  English  came  over  to  Britain  they  brought 
with  them  their  wives  and  children  and  all  their  goods 
and  cattle.  When  they  won  the  land  they  parcelled  it  out 
into  farms  such  as  they  had  in  their  own  country. 

Now,  as  the  English  were  always  fighting  in  their  new 
land,  they  wanted  war-leaders  to  be  always  ready  to  lead 
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The  three  Keltic  peoples  : — 

Piets. 

Scots  (from  Ireland). 

Welsh: 

W.  i.  Kingdom  of  Cumberland,  or  Clyde  Valley. 
W.  2.  Kingdom  of  Wales. 

W.  3.  West  Wales  (Devon  and  Cornwall), 

The  English  Kingdoms  : — 

The  Jutes: 

J.  1.  Kingdom  of  Kent. 

J.  2.  Kingdom  of  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Saxons  : 

S.  1.  West  Saxon  Kingdom,  or  Wessex. 

S.  2.  Past  Saxon  Kingdom,  or  Essex. 

S.  3.  South  Saxon  Kingdom,  or  Sussex. 

S.  4.  Middle  Saxon  Kingdom,  or  Middlesex. 

The  English  or  A ngles : 

E.  1.  Bernicia,  the  Kingdom  of  ‘the  Braes.’ 

E.  2.  Deira,  the  Kingdom  of  the  4 South.’ 

(These  two  made  up  Northumberland. ) 

E.  3.  The  Kingdom  of  Lincoln. 

E.  4.  The  Middle  English  K ingd o*n:  Mercia  or 
Marchland,  that  is  land  ov  ‘ t>*  'icier.’ 
E.  5.  The  East  English  Kingdom. 
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them.  So  they  made  their  aldermen  into  kings  and  gave 
them  more  power  than  they  had  had  before  ; but  the 
English  who  abode  at  home  across  the  seas  never  had 
any  kings  at  all. 

One  cause  why  the  fighting  was  so  fierce  was  that 
the  English  were  still  heathen,  and  hated  the  Christian 
Welsh,  and  burnt  their  churches  and  slew  their  priests 
wherever  they  could.  So  the  Welsh  and  English  never 
were  at  peace  ; but  nearly  all  the  Welsh  in  the  east  were 
slain  or  driven  into  the  west,  save  a few  that  were  made 
slaves. 


BOOK  III. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  KENT  AND 
NOR  THUMBERLAND. 

CHAPTER  I. 

CONVERSION  OF  KENT. 

1.  In  the  year  597  a great  thing  happened  in  England 
— the  coming  of  Christian  priests  from  Rome  into  Kent, 
Welsh  mis-  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  English.  For  the 
sionaries.  English  would  never  learn  the  Christian  faith 
from  the  Welsh,  though  the  Welsh  had  been  great 
missionaries  to  other  folks.  S.  Patrick,  a man  from  the 
Clyde,  had  gone  to  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  had  gladly 
taken  the  faith.  S.  Ninian  had  preached  to  the  Piets  in 
the  far  North.  Welsh  and  Irish  preachers  went  even  into 
Gaul  and  Germany,  for  the  Irish  wished  to  spread  the 
Gospel  which  they  had  received,  and  it  was  through  them 
that  the  Piets  were  at  last  turned  to  the  faith. 

2.  The  English  became  Christians  in  another  way. 
There  was  a king  of  Kent  whose  name  was  Ethelbert, 
and  he  took  to  wife  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  the  Frapkish 
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king  of  Paris,  in  Gaul.  She  brought  in  her  train  to 
England  a bishop,  for  her  husband  had  promised  that 
she  should  keep  her  own  way  of  belief.  She  PopeGre. 
built  up  a little  church  that  had  been  ruined,  gory  and 
and  used  to  worship  there  ; but  none  of  the  Enslaud- 
English  would  leave  their  old  faith.  Then  came  a company 
of  Christian  monks  from  Rome,  and  at  their  head  one 
called  Augustine.  They  were  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  I., 
and  there  is  a story  told  of  the  way  by  which  he  came  to 
take  such  care  for  the  souls  of  the  heathen  English. 
Before  he  was  Pope,  about  574,  he  saw  one  day  for  sale 
in  the  market  of  Rome  some  beautiful  children  with  fair 
skins  and  yellow  hair;  for  the  Romans  kept  slaves,  and 
though  the  English  had  very  few  slaves  themselves,  yet 
they  sometimes  sold  people  abroad  into  slavery.  When 
Gregory  saw  the  children  he  was  astonished  at  their 
beauty,  and  asked  the  dealer  who  they  were.  He  said 
they  were  heathen  Angles,  or  English,  from  Britain,  and 
Gregory  answered,  ‘ They  should  be  angels,  they  are  so 
fair.’  Then  he  asked  who  was  their  king,  and  the  man 
said  ‘ Ella  ; ’ and  Gregory  said,  ‘ Alleluia  should  be  the 
song  of  those  Angles,  as  it  is  of  the  angels  in  heaven.’ 
And  he  became  very  sorrowful  for  pity  that  such  fair 
folk  should  dwell  in  the  darkness  of  sin,  and  he  went 
to  the  Pope  and  prayed  him  to  let  him  go  to  England  and 
preach  to  the  English.  The  Pope  gave  him  leave,  but 
the  people  of  Rome  would  not  let  him  go,  for  he  was  much 
beloved.  But  when  he  became  Pope,  in  590,  he  was  mindful 
of  the  English  heathen,  and  he  sent  his  friend  Augustine 
to  England,  because  he  could  not  now  go  himself. 

3.  Augustine  came  to  king  Ethelbert  and  begged  him 
to  hearken  to  his  Gospel.  The  queen  was  glad  of  his 
coming,  and  the  king  and  his  people  heark-  Augustine, 
ened  to  the  words  of  the  monks,  and  in  time  A D-  S97- 
were  baptized.  Augustine  crossed  to  Gaul  to  be  made  a 
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bishop,  that  he  might  govern  the  Church  in  Kent.  He 
built  up  again  an  old  church  in  Canterbury,  the  chief 
town  of  Kent,  and  called  it  Christ  Church,  and  made  it 
his  cathedral  ; and  he  built  an  abbey  also,  and  set  monks 
therein.  He  laboured  very  hard  to  spread  the  Gospel 
all  over  England,  and  Ethelbert  helped  him  much  ; for  he 
was  a mighty  kfrig,  and  the  other  kings  of  the  English 
looked  up  to  him  and  were  glad  to  win  his  favour. 

4.  Once  Augustine  went  to  the  West  to  meet  the 
Welsh  bishops,  to  try  and  get  them  to  help  him. 
Augustine  They  met  under  a great  oak,  at  a place  now 
Welsh'6  called  Aust,  after  the  name  of  Augustine  ; but 
priests.  the  Welsh  and  Roman  priests  could  not  agree 
in  every  point ; for  though  they  both  held  the  same  faith 
yet  in  small  matters  they  differed.  So  this  meeting  came 
to  nothing,  and  Augustine  was  very  angry  with  the  Welsh 
because  they  would  not  join  him  in  his  work.  He  went 
on  all  his  life’s  day  trying  to  make  the  English  Christians, 
and  men  called  him  ‘ the  Apostle  of  the  English.’ 

But  though  the  Kentish  men  and  the  kings  of  East 
Anglia  and  Essex  were  Christian  yet  the  rest  of  England 
was  still  heathen  ; and  it  was  not  till  the  great  Northern 
kingdom  was  converted  that  the  success  of  the  Christian 
faith  was  certain. 

CHAPTER  II. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

I.  We  see  England  was  made  up  of  seven  little  king- 
doms ; and  it  was  the  same  with  the  Northmen  and 
„.  ,XT  Danes  at  this  time.  But  little  by  little  in 
thumber-  England,  as  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  one 
kingdom  got  power  over  the  others  and  joined 
them  to  itself.  For  a long  time  it  was  not  certain  which 
of  the  little  kingdoms  would  be  the  one  to  rule  at  last. 
In  England  Northumberland  was  the  first  that  tried  to 
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become  the  chief,  and  it  was  really  so  for  a while.  After- 
wards the  Marchland,  and  at  last  the  West  Saxon  king- 
dom, as  will  be  seen,  brought  about  what  the  others  had 
tried  in  vain  to  do. 

First  the  rise  of  Northumberland  to  power  must  be 
told  ; and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  mixed  up  greatly 
with  the  change  of  faith  that  took  place  in  the  North. 

Perhaps  Northumberland  rose  first  because  it  was  the 
biggest  kingdom.  Perhaps  too  the  fact  that  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Roman  power  had  been  at  York  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  There  was  much  good  land  lying 
together  in  the  North  which  many  men  might  till. 

2.  Howbeit  there  reigned  in  593  a king  in  Northum 
berland,  named  Ethelfrith,  a very  mighty  man.  In  his 
days  all  the  other  kings  feared  Northumber- 
land and  did  its  king's  will,  save  Ethelbert,  A.D.%93-’ 
king  of  the  Kentishmen.  Ethelfrith  fought  6i7> 
against  the  Scots,  who  had  come  with  a host  into  his 
kingdom,  and  beat  them.  They  were  so  discomfited  that 
for  many  years  after  they  dared  not  attack  the  English. 
This  battle  was  at  Dawston,  in  the  North. 

In  607  Ethelfrith  went  down  into  the  Welsh  country 
and  fought  a great  battle  near  Chester  ; and  the  Welsh 
fled  before  his  face.  In  that  battle  were  slain  many  monks 
who  had  come  to  pray  that  the  Welsh  might  win  the  day. 
Ethelfrith  said  that  although  they  had  not  fought, 
they  had  done  as  much  to  defeat  him  by  their  prayers 
as  the  fighting  men  with  their  swords  and  spears,  and  he 
gave  orders  to  slay  them.  And  men  said  that  the  words 
of  Augustine  were  fulfilled  when  he  prophesied  evil  on 
the  Welsh  priests  at  Aust,  because  they  would  nc  t 
help  him  in  his  good  work.  By  this  battle  Ethelfrith 
pushed  his  kingdom  to  the  Western  Sea,  and  cut  off 
Cumberland  from  the  kingdoms  of  Wales  so  that  they 
were  never  joined  again  : just  as  Dyrham  battle  had  cut 
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off  Cornwall  from  the  Welsh  kingdoms  and  brought  the 
West  Saxons  to  the  British  Channel.  And  now  Ethel- 
frith  was  still  more  feared  than  before.  But  Redwald, 
king  of  the  East  English,  would  not  give  up  Edwin  to 
Ethelfrith,  his  kinsman,  who  had  outlawed  him.  So 
Ethelfrith  came  against  him,  and  the  battle  was  joined  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Idle,  and  there  Ethelfrith  fell. 

3.  Then  the  outlaw  Edwin  was  made  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland ; and  of  him  many  famous  stories  are  told. 
Edwin.  He  became  even  mightier  than  Ethelfrith ; and 
A.D.617-633.  though  he  did  not  rule  over  the  king  of  Kent 
yet  he  bade  him  give  him  his  sister  in  marriage,  and  he  did 
so.  This,  most  likely,  Edwin  did  that  he  might  nor  be 
stopped  in  his  plans  by  the  men  of  Kent,  now  that  he  and 
their  king  were  kinsmen.  And  Edwin  sent  ships  from 
Chester  to  fight  against  the  Welsh  in  Anglesey  and  Man; 
and  in  the  North  he  built  a new  city  on  a hill  and  called 
it  Edwin’s-borough  (Edinborough),  after  his  name.  And 
he  had  a plume  of  feathers  borne  before  him  when  he 
went  abroad,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  was  called  Brytehwalda , which  seems  to  mean  ‘wide 
ruler,’  and  so  to  be  the  same  sort  of  name  as  Emperor. 
But  the  West  Saxons  hated  him ; and  Cwichelm,  their 
king,  sent  a servant  of  his  named  Eomer  with  a message 
of  peace  to  Edwin,  but  he  meant  evil.  And  when  Eomer 
came  before  the  king  he  suddenly  drew  a dagger  and 
struck  at  him.  When  Lilia,  one  of  Edwin’s  men,  saw 
him  lift  his  hand  he  threw  himself  before  the  king  to 
shield  him,  and  the  blade  passed  right  through  Lilia’s 
body,  so  hard  was  the  blow,  and  wounded  the  king.  Then 
the  king’s  followers  fell  on  Eomer  and  slew  him  in  their 
wrath  ; but  the  king  was  little  hurt,  owing  to  the  faithful- 
ness of  Lilia. 

4.  Now  Edwin’s  Kentish  wife,  Ethelburg,  had  brought 
with  her  a comrade  of  Augustine’s  named  Paullinus. 
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The  very  night  the  king  was  stabbed,  the  queen  bare 
a daughter,  who  was  baptized  by  Paullinus.  Paullinus 
She  was  the  first  Christian  child  in  North-  converts 
umberland  ; for  the  king  and  his  folk  were  j^rknd™' 
still  heathen.  But  the  words  of  Paullinus  and  a.d.  .627. 
the  queen  moved  the  king  and  he  became  a Christian  and 
his  people  with  him,  so  that  Paullinus  was  many  days 
baptizing  them  from  morning  to  night,  so  many  flocked 
to  him  desiring  to  be  saved. 

Two  stories  are  told  of  the  reasons  which  moved 
Edwin’s  chief  men  to  become  Christians. 

One  of  the  aldermen,  an  old  and  wise  man,  while 
the  king  and  his  chiefs  were  talking  about  the  new  faith, 
spoke,  and  said,  ‘ O King,  the  life  of  man  which  we  know 
on  this  earth,  if  we  set  it  by  that  life  which  we  know 
not  of,  seems  to  me  even  thus.  When  you  are  sitting 
at  meal-tide  with  your  lords  in  the  winter-time,  with  a 
great  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  hall — so  that  it  is  warm  and 
bright  within,  but  out  of  doors  there  is  cold  sleet  or  snow— 
sometimes  a sparrow  flies  into  the  hall  through  one  door 
and^  out  at  the  other.  While  it  is  in  the  hall  it  is  at 
peace  and  unhurt  by  the  winter  storm  for  a little  space  ; 
but  it  flies  out  again  into  the  cold  gloom  whence  it  came 
and  your  eyes  behold  it  no  more.  So  the  life  of  man 
seems  to  us,  and  we  know  not  whence  it  comes  nor 
whither  it  goes.  Therefore,  if  this  new  teacher  can  tell 
us  aught  of  this,  we  ought  methinks  to  hearken  to  his 
words.’ 

There  was  also  a chief  whose  name  was  Coifi,  and  he 
was  priest  of  the  temple  at  Godmundingham.  When  he 
heard  the  words  of  Paullinus  he  said  to  Edwin,  ‘ O King, 
no  man  hath  served  the  gods  more  faithfully  than  I,  but 
I see  many  men  preferred  before  me  and  prospering 
more.  Why,  therefore,  since  the  gods  cannot  help  us, 
should  we  serve  them  ? ’ Then  he  prayed  the  king  to  give 
E.  H.  D 
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him  a horse  and  lance,  and  he  arose  and  took  them  and 
rode  to  the  temple  and  flung  the  lance  over  the  pale  o( 
the  temple,  where  no  weapon  might  come.  And  the 
people  thought  that  he  was  mad,  and  marvelled,  thinking 
that  the  gods  would  surely  slay  him.  But  he  bade  them 
break  down  the  temple  and  burn  the  gods.  And  when 
they  saw  that  he  got  no  harm  they  did  so,  and  believed 
no  more  in  the  old  gods. 

5.  Now  there  was  a king  in  Marchland,  or  Mercia, 
named  Penda.  He  and  his  folk  were  heathen,  and  he 
Edwin’s  warred  against  Edwin.  And  because  Edwin 
death1  and  was  stron&  Penda  made  peace  with  the  king 

a.d.  633.  of  the  Welsh,  Cadwalla  ; and  though  Cadwalla 
was  a Christian  he  joined  him  for  hatred  of  the  English. 
These  two  kings  fought  against  Edwin  and  slew  him  at 
Heathfield  (Hatfield),  in  the  North.  When  Edwin  fell  his 
people  forsook  the  faith  and  went  back  to  their  old  gods ; 
and  Paullinus  and  Ethelburg  fled  to  Kent,  and  many  with 
them. 

6.  But  Penda  became  a mighty  king,  and  he  joined  to 

his  kingdom  the  Saxons  who  dwelt  on  the  Severn.  But 
„ , . while  he  was  fighting  in  the  South,  Oswald, 

Oswald.  the  new  king  of  Northumberland,  fought 
a.d. 633-642.  aga;nst  Cadwalla  and  slew  him  (635),  and 
cleared  the  North  lands  of  his  foes.  He  was  a Christian, 
but  he  had  not  learnt  the  Christian  faith  from  the  Roman 
priests,  but  from  the  Irish  missionaries  in  Iona,  whither 
he  had  been  driven  in  Edwin’s,  time  because  he  was  the  son 
of  Ethelfrith.  When  he  came  to  the  kingdom  he  brought 
in  Irish  priests  to  teach  his  people  anew  the  faith  they 
had  forsaken.  The  chief  of  these  priests  was  Aidan  ; 
and  Oswald  went  about  with  him  and  put  his  words  into 
English  for  the  people,  and  they  soon  became  Christians 
again.  And  from  Northumberland  there  went  forth 
preachers  to  the  rest  of  England  and  taught  the  Gospel 
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to  many.  In  Mercia  they  did  much  good.  In  East  Eng- 
land an  Irish  monk  named  Fursey  preached,  for  there, 
too,  the  people  had  gone  back  to  their  old  gods.  Even 
in  Kent,  at  Ethelbert’s  death,  his  son  became  a heathen  ; 
but  before  he  died  he  turned  Christian  again,  and  tried 
to  get  all  his  people  to  believe. 

After  seven  years  Penda  came  North  again,  and  Os- 
wald fell  in  battle  against  him  (642).  Then  Penda  wrought 
great  ill,  and  ravaged  the  land  and  slew  the  people. 

7.  At  last  Oswy  took  the  kingdom,  and  gathered  his 
folk  to  him  and  went  to  meet  Penda.  Before  the  battle 
he  offered  him  much  gold  to  make  peace,  for  Oswy. 

he  was  sore  in  dread  of  him.  But  Penda  A.D.642-670. 
mocked  him.  Then  Oswy  vowed  to  make  his  daughter  a 
nun,  and  to  give  twelve  estates  to  the  Church  if  he  won 
the  day.  And  when  the  fight  began  the  Marchmen  fled 
before  the  Northumbrians,  and  Penda  fell  as  he  fled  over 
the  river  which  ran  by  the  place  of  battle.  So  the  last 
great  heathen  king  died,  and  Oswy  sent  lords  to  govern 
his  land.  But  after  a little  the  Marchmen  drove  them  out, 
setting  up  Wolfere,  a Christian  son  of  Penda,  as  king. 

8.  Moreover,  in  Oswy’s  reign,  the  Christians  all  over 
England  were  set  at  one  amongst  themselves.  This 
happened  in  this  way.  A priest  named  Birinus,  g nod  f 
who  was  sent  to  England  by  the  Pope,  had  con-  Whitby, 
verted  Cwichelm,  the  king  who  had  sought  to  A D'  644’ 
have  Edwin  slain,  and  he  set  up  a bishopric  at  Dorchester . 
So  Wessex  also  believed.  And  when  Penda  died  S.  Chad 
was  sent  by  Aidan  in  655  to  Mercia,  and  he  turned  the 
Mercians  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  his  church  was  at 
Lichfield.  Only  the  South  Saxons  were  still  heathen. 
But  some  of  the  English  had  been  converted  by  the  Irish, 
as  Mercia,  Essex,  and  Northumberland,  and  the  others 
by  the  Roman  priests.  Now  the  Irish,  like  the  Welsh 
priests,  differed  in  many  customs  from  the  Roman  priests, 
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But  though  Oswy  held  to  the  Irish  customs  he  had  wed 
the  daughter  of  Edwin,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Kent 
under  the  Roman  customs.  So  Oswy  called  a great  meet- 
ing of  all  the  bishops  and  chief  priests  to  settle  which 
customs  should  be  followed  throughout  England.  Among 
others  there  came  Wilfrith,  a Northern  man  by  birth,  and 
he  persuaded  the  king  to  take  the  Roman  customs,  and 
all  the  people  agreed.  But  Colman,  the  bishop  of  Holy 
Island,  when  the  meeting  had  given  their  votes  against 
his  wishes  went  away  with  many  of  his  brethren  and  left 
Northumberland.  So  the  king  asked  the  Roman  priests 
to  send  him,  in  their  stead,  teachers  to  order  the  churches 
in  his  kingdom.  But  the  new  bishop  the  king  had  made 
soon  died,  and  Oswy  sent  another  priest  to  Rome  to  be 
made  bishop,  and  there  he  died.  So  the  Pope  sent  him  a 
priest  of  Tarsus,  named  Theodore,  who  went  to  England" 
in  668,  and  with  the  help  of  Wilfrith  set  the  Church  in 
order.  He  set  bishops  in  each  kingdom,  who  were  under 
the  chief  bishops  (archbishops)  of  York  and  Canterbury. 
He  also  set  priests  in  each  district,  as  far  as  he  could,  to 
dwell' among  the  people.  Theodore  worked  so  hard  and 
so  well  that  when  he  died  he  left  the  Church  in  England 
ordered  in  the  sort  of  way  that  it  ever  afterwards  kept  to. 

9.  Though  many  of  the  Irish  priests  and  their  dis- 
ciples had  departed  some  still  remained.  Of  these  the 

S.  Cuth-  chief  was  Cuthbert,  who  had  been  a mis- 

Hild  Sand  sionary  in  Bernicia.  After  the  Synod  of 

Caedmon.  Whitby,  he  went  to  the  islands  on  the  coast 

and  continued  there  steadfast  in  good  works,  so  that  he 
was  counted  a saint. 

At  Whitby,  Hild,  a lady  of  royal  blood,  built  a con- 
vent, and  it  became  a holy  place,  and  the  kings  of  the 
North  were  buried  there.  To  Hild  it  was  that  Oswy  had 
sent  his  daughter  when  he  fulfilled  his  vow.  Near  Whitby- 
lived  Caedmon  the  poet,  of  whom  this  story  is  told.  He 
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was  but  a poor  cowherd,  and  knew  not  how  to  sing  or 
play  the  harp  or  make  verses,  as  men  were  used  to  do  at 
feasts.  And  when  it  was  his  turn  to  sing  at  a feast  he 
would  leave  the  room,  because  he  was  ashamed  of  his 
little  knowledge.  Once  when  he  had  thus  gone  sorrowful 
to  the  cattle-shed,  where  he  slept,  he  had  a dream.  When 
he  woke  he  went  to  Hild,  the  abbess,  and  told  her  that 
he  had  been  bidden  in  a vision  to  sing  of  holy  things, 
and  that  he  had  been  given  the  power  of  song.  Then 
Hild  told  him  a Gospel  story,  and  he  put  it  into  verse 
and  sung  it,  and  all  were  astonished  at  the  beautiful  songs 
that  he  sung.  And  he  became  a great  poet.  He  put  the 
stories  out  of  the  Bible  into  verse,  so  that  the  men  who 
could  not  read  might  remember  them ; and  we  have  some 
of  his  verses  still. 

10.  Wolfere,  the  son  of  Penda,  ruled  very  well  and 
wisely,  and  he  joined  Essex  and  Middlesex  and  all  the 
land  as  far  as  the  Thames  to  his  kingdom.  Wolfere. 
The  South  Saxon  king  too  obeyed  his  will,  and  A.D.657-675. 
was  often  at  his  court  ; and  he  gave  him  the  island  ol 
Wight  to  rule  under  him.  In  his  reign  many  abbeys  and 
houses  of  monks  were  founded  ; and  he  built  Peterburgh, 
one  of  the  most  famous  abbeys  in  England.  Crowland 
Abbey,  too,  was  built  about  this  time.  The  West  Saxons 
at  this  time  had  a brave  king  also,  under  whom  they  fought 
many  battles  against  the  Welsh  in  the  West,  and  won 
nearly  all  the  land  by  the  Mendip  Hills  and  on  the 
Parret. 

1 1.  When  Oswy  died  Egfrith  took  the  kingdom.  Soon 
after  Wilfrith  was  banished.  Then  he  went  to  Sussex 
and  taught  the  people,  for  though  their  king  Egfrith. 
was  Christian,  they  were  still  heathen.  They  AD-  67°"85- 
listened  gladly  to  him,  for  he  was  very  wise  as  well  as 
good,  and  taught  them  many  useful  things  ; amongst 
others  how  to  fish  in  the  deep  sea  after  the  Northern 
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fashion,  for  before  they  only  used  to  fish  in  the  rivers. 
And  men  called  Wilfrith  the  Apostle  of  Sussex. 

Egfrith  and  Wolfere  were  not  very  good  friends,  for 
Wolfere  wished  to  become  free  from  the  overlordship  of 
Northumberland.  They  warred  against  each  other,  and 
Egfrith  put  Wolfere?s  host  to  flight,  and  made  him  make 
peace  and  give  up  Lincoln  and  the  land  round  it. 

When  he  had  made  peace  with  the  M archmen  he 
warred  against  the  Welsh  in  Cumberland,  and  took  Car- 
lisle, and  over  it  he  set  S.  Cuthbert,  whom  he  called  from 
his  cell  in  Northumberland.  Moreover,  he  made  himself 
overlord  of  the  Vale  of  the  Clyde  ; and  sent  ships  also  to 
ravage  Ireland,  where  they  got  great  spoil.  At  last  he 
went  against  the  Piets,  beyond  the  North  Wall,  and  there 
he  fell,  with  all  his  host,  in  a great  battle  near  Fife  (685). 
And  S.  Cuthbert  fell  ill  when  he  heard  the  news  and  went 
back  to  his  cell,  where  he  died  two  years  after. 

When  Egfrith  was  dead  the  power  passed  from  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Wessex  and  Mercia  became  great  in 
its  stead. 

12.  There  are  several  things  to  notice  in  this  part  of 
English  History:— 

(1.)  It  is  hard  to  see  why,  when  the  greater  part  of 
Northum  England  had  been  converted  by  the  Irish,  all 
berland  and  the  English  took  up  the  Roman  customs  in 
the  Church.  church  matters.  But  the  Romans  certainly 
kept  the  Church  in  better  order  than  the  Irish.  Moreover 
the  rest  of  Western  Europe  had  taken  the  Roman  custom. 
Kent,  too,  which  was  a strong  kingdom,  and  had  man) 
dealings  with  the  F ranks,  helped  the  Romans  very  much 

(2.)  We  see  that  the  English  were  not  made  Christian? 
by  force,  as  many  heathen  nations  were,  but  they  were 
persuaded  by  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  This  made 
them  love  the  Faith  more,  and  keep  it  more  steadfastly 
afterwards,  though  they  wavered  a little  at  first. 
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(3.)  Though  neither  Northumberland  or  Kent  was  ever 
strong  enough  to  bring  all  England  into  one,  yet  it  was  a 
help  towards  this  that  all  the  English  became  of  one  faith 
and  one  rule.  The  Church  also  tried  to  stop  cruel  war 
and  draw  all  men  together  peacefully. 

(4.)  When  the  English  became  Christians  they  did  not 
kill  or  enslave  the  Welsh  as  they  had  done  before  ; but 
when  they  conquered  them  they  suffered  them  to  remain 
among  them,  and  made  laws  to  protect  them.  So  it 
comes  about  that,  though  in  the  rest  of  England  the 
Welsh  names  of  places  were  nearly  all  lost,  those  parts  of 
England  which  the  English  won  after  their  conversion 
are  still  called  by  Welsh  names. 


BOOK  IV. 

WESSEX  AND  THE  MARCHLAND. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A.D.  685-728. 

THE  RISE  OF  WESSEX. 

i.  After  the  death  of  Egfrith  the  strongest  of  the 
three  great  kingdoms  was  Wessex,  which  was  under  Cead- 
walla.  His  forerunners  had  beaten  back  the  The  rise  of 
Welsh,  and  had  won  new  lands  for  the  West  Wessex- 
Saxons,  till  their  realm  reached  the  borders  of  Devon. 
Under  them  Wessex  had  become  so  great  a kingdom, 
that  it  was  able,  as  time  went  on,  to  gain  the  overlordship 
of  all  England,  and  at  last  its  kings  became  not  only 
overlords  but  kings  over  all  the  land.  And  it  is  the  story 
of  the  steps  by  which  the  kings  of  Wessex  made  the 
Marchmen’s  kings  their  servants  that  will  be  written  in 
this  part  of  the  bi story, 
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2.  Ceadvvalla  reigned  but  a short  while  ; then  he  re- 
Cead walla.  pented  him  of  his  sins,  laid  down  his  crown, 
a. d. 685-688.  anci  went  to  Rome  There  he  was  baptized 
by  the  Pope,  and  there  soon  afterwards  he  died.  He 
had  been  a Christian  and  so  had  his  brother  who  reigned 
with  him,  but  he  had  not  been  baptized  before,  nor  did 
he  seem  to  understand  the  life  of  a true  Christian.  For 
when  he  found  that  the  Jutes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  were 
still  most  of  them  heathen  he  fought  against  them  to 
make  them  Christians.  And  he  prevailed  against  them 
and  took  their  king  and  slew  him,  with  all  his  kin  and 
most  of  his  people.  When  Wilfrith  heard  of  it  he  begged 
him  to  spare  some  of  them,  and  he  did  so,  and  Wilfrith 
by  kindness  converted  them.  But  Ceadwalla  would  not 
spare  the  lives  of  the  Jute  king’s  two  children,  for  he 
feared  that  when  they  were  grown  up  they  would  avenge 
their  father’s  death  upon  him;  so  when  they  were.baptized 
he  slew  them  also.  Perhaps  it  was  for  this  evil  deed  that 
he  was  sorry,  and  so  left  his  kingdom.  This  was  the 
only  time  that  an  English  king  ever  tried  to  turn  people 
to  the  Gospel  by  the  sword  ; though  in  other  lands  there 
were  kings  who  did  so,  not  knowing  that  they  were  doing 
an  evil  work. 

3.  But  Ini,  who  reigned  after  him,  was  a good  man  and 

mild  of  heart,  and  a very  mighty  king.  He  was  obliged 
Ini  to  wage  many  wars.  Especially  he  fought 

a. d. 688-728.  with  the  Cornish  men,  who  had  then  a brave 
king  at  their  head,  who  tried  to  drive  the  English  back. 
But  Ini  prevailed  against  him. 

Ini  took  great  care  to  rule  well  the  lands  that  he  won. 
When  he  saw  that  the  bishop  of  Winchester  had  too 
great  a charge,  he  set  up  a bishop  in  Sherborne  to  help 
him.  And  he  built  a house  for  holy  men  at  Glaston- 
bury, where  there  was  a ruined  British  church,  and  this 
house  became  very  famous  in  after  days. 
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Ini  fought  too  with  the  men  of  Kent,  and  got  from 
them  a fine  for  slaying  Ceadwalla’s  brother,  whom  they 
had  burnt  in  his  house.  And  he  made  the  men  of  Essex 
and  the  East  English  bow  to  his  rule.  But  the  king  of 
the  Marchmen  fought  against  him,  so  that  he  was  not 
able  to  become  overlord  of  that  land  also. 

And  Ini  made  good  laws  with  the  help  of  the  wise  men 
of  his  kingdom,  so  that  his  people  might  dwell  in  peace; 
and  in  all  that  he  did  his  wife  Ethelburg  helped  him. 
She  was  a wise  and  brave  woman  ; and  once  when  the 
Cornish  men  had  taken  Taunton,  which  Ini  had  built, 
she  went  down  with  a host  against  them  and  took 
back  the  town.  When  they  had  both  reigned  long 
and  gloriously  she  won  over  her  husband  to  lay  down 
his  crown,  as  Ceadwalla  had  done,  and  go  to  Rome,  to 
live  there  in  peace,  praying  and  doing  good  works  till 
they  both  died.  There  is  a story  told  of  the  way  she 
did  this.  In  those  days  the  kings’  palaces  were  not  all 
garnished  with  furniture,  but  when  the  kings  went  from 
one  of  their  great  houses  to  another  they  took  all  their 
household  goods  with  them,  and  left  the  house  empty 
behind  them.  For  they  used  to  travel  all  over  their 
realm,  and  stay  awhile  at  each  of  their  houses  to  do 
justice  to  the  folk  of  each  part  of  their  kingdom  and 
hear  all  complaints.  One  day  when  king  Ini  had  left 
one  of  his  houses,  and  his  servants  had  packed  up  all 
the  household  goods,  the  queen  prayed  him  after  a while 
to  ride  back  to  the  hall  with  her,  and  he  did  so. 
When  they  came  there  the  house  was  bare,  and  cattle 
and  pigs  had  been  driven  into  the  empty  hall.  And  the 
king  was  astonished  at  the  changes  since  the  day  before, 
when  the  hall  was  fairly  decked  out,  and  he  and  all  his 
valiant  men  had  sat  there  at  meat  in  great  state.  Then 
the  queen  said  to  him,  ‘ After  this  manner  the  glory  and 
pleasant  things  of  this  world  pass  away  ; so  that  I hold 
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him  foolish  who  cleaves  to  the  things  of  this  world  and 
takes  no  thought  of  the  life  everlasting.  And  we,  who 
fare  gloriously  in  this  world,  should  not  forget  the  world 
that  is  to  come.’  And  the  king  was  won  by  her  word/1 
to  do  as  she  wished. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CHURCH. 

1.  In  the  days  of  Ini  there  went  forth  from  England 

many  good  men  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen 
Mission-  Germans  and  Frisians.  For  just  as  the  Irish, 
anes-  when  they  had  heard  the  Gospel  wished  that 

all  men  would  hearken  to  it,  and  sent  many  mission- 
aries to  the  heathen  in  Germany  and  the  land  we  now 
call  Switzerland,  so  the  English  did  in  their  turn.  And 
they  were  the  more  moved  to  do  this  because  the  Ger- 
mans were  near  of  kin  to  themselves.  Wilfrith,  when  he 
was  cast  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  had  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the  Frisians  and  the  Saxons  who  had  stayed 
behind  when  their  brethren  went  to  England.  Chief 
amongst  the  English  missionaries  were  Willebrord  and 
Winfnth  (who  in  the  Latin  tongue  is  called  Boniface). 
When  Boniface  had  converted  the  Germans  in  their  own 
land,  set  bishops  over  them,  and  put  priests  among  them 
in  their  villages,  as  Theodore  had  done  in  England,  he 
was  made  their  first  archbishop,  and  lived  at  Mainz,  on 
the  Rhine,  in  their  midst,  and  did  much  good.  But  after 
nearly  forty  years’  work,  when  he  heard  that  many  of  the 
Frisians  were  still  heathen,  he  set  out  to  visit  them  and 
preach  to  them  also,  and  soon  after  he  died  (757).  And 
men  numbered  him  among  the  saints,  and  called  him  the 
Apostle  of  the  Germans. 

2.  In  England  also  there  were  many  great  Churchmen 
in  those  days,  and  chiefly  in  Northumberland,  where  a) 
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this  time  there  was  peace  for  a short  while.  One  called 
Benedict  taught  the  English  how  to  build  The 
fair  churches  of  stone,  for  the  English  before  j|p||hmen 
u->ed  to  build  chiefly  with  wood,  and  were  North, 
not  skilled  in  stonework.  He  also  brought  over  glass  for 
the  church  windows,  which  the  English  did  not  know  of 
before,  but  used  horn  and  parchment  instead.  And  he 
built  houses  for  monks  to  dwell  in  to  do  good  works ; and 
in  one  of  these,  at  Jarrow,  lived  Bede,  the  first  great  Eng- 
lish scholar.  He  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
time,  and  taught  many  disciples  and  wrote  many  books  of 
those  things  which  he  wished  them  to  know,  some  in  Eng- 
lish, and  some  in  Latin  ; he  wrote  songs  and  hymns  also. 
And  it  is  from  one  of  his  books,  ‘ A History  of  the  English 
Church/  that  we  learn  much  about  the  Early  English. 
He  put  the  Gospel  of  S.  John  into  English  that  all  men 
might  read  it ; this  was  his  last  work.  When  he  died 
(754)  all  the  wise  men  in  England  mourned  for  him. 
He  had  many  friends  who  helped  him  in  his  work,  and 
the  king  of  Northumberland  was  among  them.  And  the 
good  king  Alfred,  many  years  after,  put  some  of  his 
Latin  books  into  English,  so  useful  did  he  think  them  for 
all  men  to  know.  Of  other  English  Churchmen,  Wilfrith 
was  perhaps  the  greatest.  He  had  made  the  first  library 
in  England  at  York.  He  was  also  much  beloved,  though 
he  was  quick  of  temper,  for  he  did  many  good  deeds  and 
was  never  idle,  but  always  would  be  doing  what  he  could 
to  help  the  people  and  preach  the  Gospel.  He  was  a great 
traveller,  and  had  seen  many  lands,  and  everywhere  he 
went  men  honoured  him  for  his  goodness.  He  died  709. 

3.  In  Ireland  too  at  this  time  were  many  good  and 
wise  men,  and  it  was  from  the  Irish  that  the  jrjsh 
Northumberland  men  had  got  much  of  their  Churchmen, 
learning.  For  this  reason  Ireland  was  called  the  ‘ Isle 
of  Saints.* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A.  D.  728-802. 

WESSEX  AND  THE  M ARCHLAND. 

1.  After  Ini,  there  reigned  other  kings  over  the 

Ethelbald  West  Saxons,  of  whom  it  is  not  needful  to  speak 

of  the  here.  They  were  not  very  powerful,  and  in 

M archland.  ^ejr  (jayS  Ethelbald,  king  of  the  Marchmen, 
was  the  mightiest  man  in  England. 

But  of  one  of  these  kings,  whose  name  was  Sebert,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  he  reigned  ill  and  so  lost  his  king- 
dom. For  his  folk,  who  had  chosen  him  to  be  king,  took 
his  crown  from  him  and  gave  it  to  Cynwulf. 

2.  Cynwulf  was  a brave  king  and  ruled  well.  He 
overcame  Ethelbald  in  battle  and  slew  him.  But  Offa, 
Cynwulf.  who  reigned  next  in  the  Marchland,  forced 
a.d.  757-86.  Cynwulf  to  bow  to  him  and  do  his  will.  Cyn- 
wulf was  slain  after  a long  reign,  and  his  death  happened 
in  this  way.  One  day  he  went  to  stay  at  the  house  of  a 
lady  at  Merton,  and  took  few  men  with  him.  And  when 
Cynhard,  brother  of  Sebert,  who  wished  to  be  king  himself, 
heard  of  it  he  gathered  together  a band  of  those  men 
who  hated  Cynwulf  and  loved  him,  and  suddenly  beset 
the  house  where  Cynwulf  was.  When  Cynwulf  was  aware 
of  them  he  went  out  to  the  door  and  kept  it  bravely 
with  his  sword,  and  he  wounded  Cynhard  ; but  he  was 
borne  down  by  Cynhard’s  men,  for  he  was  alone,  and 
slain.  And  when  his  men  heard  the  cries  of  the  lady  they 
ran  up  and  found  their  king  dead,  and  Cynhard  standing 
by.  He  offered  them  gold  rings  and  lands  and  goods  if 
they  would  follow  him  and  help  him  to  be  king,  and 
death  if  they  would  not.  They  chose  death,  for  they 
would  never  help  their  master’s  slayer.  So  Cynhard  and 
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his  men  fell  upon  them,  and  they  fought  till  they  were  all 
slain  save  one,  a Welshman,  a hostage,  and  he  was  badly 
wounded.  Then  Cynhard  locked  the  gates  and  kept  the 
hall  fast  that  night.  But  news  was  brought  to  Osric, 
Cynwulf’ s alderman,  that  Cynhard  had  slain  the  king,  and 
was  at  Merton,  and  some  of  his  own  kinsfolk  with  him. 
So  he  gathered  all  the  men  he  could  and  rode  to 
Merton  in  haste,  and  there  he  found  the  gates  shut. 
Cynhard  offered  him  and  those  with  him  to  be  their  king, 
but  they  would  not,  though  Osric’s  kinsmen,  who  were 
with  Cynhard,  prayed  him  to  listen  to  him.  And  Osric 
offered  his  kinsmen  peace  if  they  would  leave  Cynhard  ; 
but  they  said  they  would  stand  by  Cynhard  to  the  death, 
as  Cynwulfs  men  had  done  by  him.  Then  Osric  and  his 
folk  broke  down  the  gates  and  fell  upon  Cynhard  and  his 
folk,  and  they  fell  there  fighting  to  the  last,  and  only  one 
was  saved,  Osric’s  godson. 

And  Bertric  was  chosen  king  by  the  Wise  Men  of  the 
kingdom,  and  he  reigned  seventeen  years  (786-802). 

3.  When  Ethelbald  fell  Bernred  took  the  March 
kingdom.  He  reigned  but  a short  while,  for  Offa,  who 
was  of  the  royal  blood,  and  alderman  in  the  , , 

, . Offa  of  the 

Severn  valley,  drove  him  out  and  took  the  Marchland. 
crown.  He  had  the  most  power  of  any  man  AD‘  7S7_96' 
that  had  yet  been  in  England,  for  all  the  other  kings 
bowed  to  his  rule  ; and  now  England  was  as  one  for  the 
first  time.  Offa  led  his  host  against  the  Welsh  and  took 
one  of  their  chief  towns.  He  called  it  Shrewsbury,  and 
made  it  strong  against  them.  And  he  drew  a great  dyke 
across  Wales,  from  the  Dee  to  the  Wye,  that  it  might  be 
a bulwark  and  a boundary  after  the  fashion  of  the  two 
Roman  walls.  He  married  one  of  his  daughters,  Edburg, 
to  Bertric,  and  another  to  the  king  of  Northumberland, 
that  they  might  be  the  more  easily  ready  to  do  his  will. 
Now,  Edburg,  who  married  Bertric,  was  an  evil  woman, 
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and  she  hated  those  whom  her  husband  loved,  for  she 
wished  him  to  listen  only  to  her.  She  put  poison  in  a 
cup  for  a friend  of  the  king  to  drink,  and  by  chance  Bert- 
ric  drank  of  it  also,  and  they  both  died.  When  this  was 
known  the  West  Saxons  drove  out  Edburg,  and  made  a 
law  that  no  other  king’s  wife  should  have  power  or  be 
called  queen.  As  for  Edburg  she  went  to  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Great,  and  he  gave  her  an  abbey  to  rule,  but 
she  ruled  it  as  ill  as  she  had  ruled  the  West  Saxons,  so 
he  took  it  from  her.  And  she  went  to  Italy  and  wandered 
about  in  great  need  there,  begging  her  bread  till  she 
died. 

At  this  time  Charles  the  Great  was  the  king  of  the 
Franks,  and  was  the  mightiest  man  in  West  Europe. 
He  and  Offa  were  friends  at  first,  but  afterwards  they  fell 
out  because  Charles  was  jealous  of  Offa’s  power  and 
would  always  help  Offa’s  foes,  for  he  wished  to  be  over- 
lord  in  England  himself.  Egbert  also,  who  fled  from 
Bertric — for  he  was  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  West  Saxon 
kings — was  received  at  his  court,  and  there  learned  many 
things  which  were  afterwards  of  use  to  him. 

And  when  Offa  and  the  men  of  Kent  quarrelled 
Charles  stirred  up  the  archbisop  of  Canterbury  against 
Offa,  and  promised  to  help  him  with  soldiers.  But  Offa 
put  down  the  men  of  Kent  and  set  up  an  archbishop  at 
Lichfield  to  rule  over  the  Marchmen’s  Church,  as  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ruled  over  the  Church  in 
Wessex,  and  the  archbishop  of  York  in  Northumberland. 
But  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  sorely  grieved  at 
this. 

But  Charles  and  Offa  were  made  friends  once  or 
twice  by  Alwin  or  Alcwin,  a scholar  of  Northumberland, 
whom  Offa  had  sent  to  Charles  to  teach  him  the  learning 
of  the  English. 

In  Offa’s  days  there  lived  in  England  a great  poet 
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named  Cynwolf,  some  of  whose  songs  we  have  now.  We 
have,  too,  other  poems  written  about  this  time  by  men 
whose  names  are  lost.  So  it  would  seem  that  in  Offa’s 
days  men  found  peace  and  leisure  for  writing  and  making 
poetry,  which  they  had  not  again  till  long  after  his  death. 

Offa  ruled  his  land  very  well,  and  cared,  much  for  the 
good  of  his  people,  and  made  laws  for  them  by  the  help 
of  his  wise  men,  as  Ini  had  done.  He  was  good  to  men 
of  learning  and  Churchmen,  and  built  a great  abbey  at 
Verulam,  where  S.  Alban  was  slain  in  the  Roman  time, 
and  the  town  is  called  S.  Albans  to  this  day.  But  one 
abbey  he  built  because  of  an  evil  thing  he  did.  He  slew 
Ethelbert,  king  of  the  East  English,  by  craft,  for  he 
asked  him  to  come  and  see  him  and  marry  his  daughter, 
and  when  he  came  he  had  him  murdered;  but  men  say 
that  the  queen  persuaded  him  to  do  this  evil.  And 
Ethelbert  was  held  a saint  and  martyr  for  his  cruel  death. 
But  Offa  repented  sorely  afterwards,  and  sent  gifts  to  the 
Pope.  Soon  after  this  he  died,  and  his  son  Cenwolf 
ruled  after  him.  He  made  friends  with  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  when  the  archbishop  of  Lichfield  died 
he  never  made  another.  He  fought  with  the  Welsh,  and 
went  far  into  Wales,  both  North  and  South,  after  his 
enemies.  He  also  fought  with  the  men  of  Kent.  But 
after  his  days  Egbert  became  king  of  Wessex,  and  brought 
the  Marchland  into  his  own  kingdom  ; and  those  kings 
who  reigned  there  after  Cenwolf  he  drove  away. 
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BOOK  V. 

THE  ENGLISH  AND  THE  DANES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A.D.  802-838 
EGBERT. 

1.  Egbert  came  to  the  throne  of  Wessex  in  802,  and 

reigned  many  years.  He  put  all  the  kings  in  England 
under  him,  as  Offa  had  done  ; but  he  was  so  power- 
ful, and  things  fell  out  so  well  for  him,  that  the  kings 
Egbert’s  never  got  free  again  at  his  death,  as  they  had 
work.  done  when  Offa  died.  So  he  gained  at  last  for 

Wessex  the  overlordship  of  England  which  the  Northern 
kings  had  tried  to  win  for  Northumberland,  and  the 
kings  of  the  Marchmen  for  Marchland.  So  under  Egbert 
England  became  one  in  rule,  as  it  had  at  Whitby  become 
one  in  faith.  Moreover,  the  kings  of  Wessex  now  brought 
the  kings  of  the  Welsh  and  Scots  under  them,  and  so 
became  overlords  of  all  Britain.  There  were  still  Scotch 
and  Welsh  kings  ; but  they  obeyed  the  English  kings  and 
acknowledged  their  rule.  So  with  the  reign  of  Egbert 
finishes  this  part  of  English  History,  in  which  has  been 
told  the  story  of  the  kingdoms  which  the  English  founded. 
The  history  which  follows  is  the  history  of  England  under 
one  king,  and  its  struggles  against  foes  who  came  from 

* without. 

2.  For  in  Egbert’s  reign  the  Danes  began  to  show 
themselves  bitter  foes  to  the  English,  as  will  afterwards 
The  Danes  seen-  The  year  that  Bertric  married  Offa’s 
and  Nor-  daughter  Edburg  three  Northern  ships  came 
wegians.  t0  the  £ngiish  coast,  and  when  the  alderman 
of  the  place  where  they  landed  came  down  to  see  who 
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they  were  they  slew  him.  This  is  the  first  time  we  hear 
of  the  Danes  and  Northmen  plundering  in  England. 
They  lived  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  English  had  done  before  they  came  to 
England.  They  were  of  the  same  kin  and  spoke  the 
same  tongue,  though  little  by  little  it  grew  different,  till 
now  an  Englishman  has  to  learn  Danish  as  he  would 
French.  The  reason  why  the  Danes,  as  the  English 
called  them  (for  the  Norwegians  plundered  chiefly  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  and  the  Western  Islands),  began  to 
come  about  this  time,  is  partly  because  of  their  troubles 
at  home,  and  partly  because  of  the  wars  which  Charles 
the  Great  and  his  house  waged  against  the  heathen 
Saxons  and  Danes  in  the  North. 

In  Denmark  and  Norway,  just  as  in  England,  there 
were  many  small  kingdoms,  and  now  one  king  in  each 
land  was  trying  to  put  the  small  kings  under  him.  So 
there  were  many  wars,  and  men  fought  cruelly  with  each 
other,  because  they  were  still  heathen.  So  many  of  the 
small  kings  and  chiefs  took  to  the  sea,  and  sailed  about 
with  their  followers  plundering  everywhere  they  came,  only 
sometimes  going  back  to  Norway  and  Denmark. 

But  after  about  a hundred  years,  when  the  head  kings 
were  firmly  set  on  their  thrones,  they  ruled  more  strictly. 
Then  many  great  men,  with  their  followers,  left  their  homes 
altogether.  Some  settled  in  the  islands  of  the  North 
Sea,  Iceland  and  the  Faroes,  and  lived  there  as  they 
had  done  at  home,  only  they  would  have  no  king,  but 
the  chiefs  ruled.  Others  went  to  England  and  Ireland 
and  Scotland  and  fought  against  the  people  of  the  land, 
and  took  part  of  their  land  and  dwelt  in  it. 

3.  Egbert  had  been  long  at  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Great  while  Bertric  was . king  of  the  West  Egbert  and 
Saxons.  And  no  doubt  what  he  had  seen  there  Charles, 
helped  him  when  he  became  king  in  England.  F or  Charles 
E.  H.  E 
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was  a great  warrior  and  statesman,  and  conquered  many 
peoples,  and  built  up  a mighty  empire,  and  of  him,  his 
valiant  men,  and  the  deeds  they  did,  many  stories  are  told. 
And  just  before  Egbert,  by  Charles’s  help,  became  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  Charles  was  crowned  by  the  Pope  Em- 
peror after  the  old  Roman  fashion,  for  he  was  now  ruler 
over  great  part  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  Henceforth 
there  were  two  Emperors,  one  in  the  West,  the  Frank 
Emperor,  who  lived  a great  deal  at  Aken  (Aachen)  ; and 
the  other  ruling  the  Eastern  part  of  the  old  Roman 
Cmpire  from  Constantinople. 

4.  Egbert  had  a very  busy  reign.  First  he  fought 
with  the  Welsh  of  Cornwall,  the  old  foemen  of  the  West 
Egbert's  Saxons,  in  815  ; then  against  the  king  of  the 

wars.  Marchmen  at  Ellandune  (825).  This  was  a 

very  great  battle,  and  many  men  fell  there,  so  it  is  said 
in  the  old  rhyme  : 

Ellandune  flood  ran  red  with  blood. 

After  this  battle  the  Marchmen  were  obliged  to  bow  to 
Egbert’s  rule  ; and  though  they  resisted  him  again  they 
never  could  free  themselves.  Perhaps  this  was  be- 
cause the  Frank  kings  hated  the  Marchmen  and  would 
not  help  them,  but  also  it  was  through  the  hatred  of  the 
East  English,  for  when  they  found  the  March  kingdom 
growing  weak  they  rose  against  it,  and  sent  to  Egbert 
and  took  him  as  their  overlord.  When  the  March  king 
came  against  them  they  slew  him.  And  afterwards,  when 
the  next  king  with  a great  host  and  five  aldermen  sought 
to  avenge  him,  they  slew  him  and  his  aldermen  with 
him.  So  they  became  free  from  their  old  overlords  ; but 
they  were  obliged  to  take  Egbert  as  overlord  in  their  stead. 
Egbert  also  sent  his  son  to  Kent  with  an  army,  and  he 
drove  out  the  Kentish  under-king,  and  was  made  king  by 
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his  father  in  his  stead,  and  over  Sussex  and  Essex  also. 
That  same  year  too,  the  English  won  a victory  over  the 
Welsh  and  Danes  at  Gafulford. 

Two  years  after  (827)  Egbert  gathered  a great  host, 
and  went  north,  and  the  Marchmen  solemnly  took  him 
as  their  lord,  and  the  men  oi  Northumberland  when 
they  saw  his  might  did  likewise.  The  next  year  he 
went  against  the  Welsh  of  Wales,  that  he  might  give 
peace  to  the  Marchmen,  whom  they  were  always  attack- 
ing ; so  that  it  was  seen  that  Egbert  not  only  dared  to  rule 
but  also  to  be  of  use  to  his  subjects.  And  now  for  a short 
while  there  was  peace. 

At  the  end  of  his  reign  Egbert  was  harassed  by  the 
Danes  and  Northmen.  This  was  the  Danish  way  : they 
would  sail  up  some  river  and  there  build  an  earthwork  fort 
on  some  island  or  safe  place  for  their  camp,  and  from  it 
they  would  row  farther  up  the  river  in  their  ships,  or  seize 
horses  and  ride  over  the  land,  and  plunder  ; driving  off 
all  the  cattle,  and  taking  all  the  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious things.  Most  of  all  they  hated  the  priests  and  slew 
them,  and  burnt  and  robbed  the  churches  wherever  they 
could  ; for  they  remembered  how  Charles  the  Great  and 
his  kin  had  warred  on  their  heathen  brethren  and  slain 
them  cruelly  because  they  would  not  be  Christians. 

5.  After  this  they  ravaged  the  South  country  two  or 
three  years.  Once  Egbert  fought  with  thirty-five  ships’ 
crews  at  Charmouth,  and  was  beaten,  and  charmouth 
many  of  his  great  men  were  slain  (835).  and  Hen- 
Moreover,  the  Danes  joined  with  the  Welsh  sls,t  s Down- 
against  him,  but  he  gathered  a host  and  went  against 
them,  and  had  the  victory  over  them  at  Hengist’s  Down 
(837).  Soon  after  this  he  died  (838),  full  of  honour, 
and  when  he  died  he  parted  his  kingdom,  as  the  kingdom 
of  Charles  was  parted  afterwards,  among  his  sons.  Ethel- 
wolf  took  Wessex  and  became  overlord  of  Britain,  and 
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Ethelstan  took  the  land  which  Ethelwolfhad  ruled  before, 
Kent  and  Sussex  and  Essex,  as  under-king. 

Egbert  is  called  in  the  old  books  by  the  title  of  Bry- 
tenwalda,  as  Edwin  had  been.  This  title  is  only  given  to 
seven  kings  before  Egbert. 

6.  In  Egbert’s  days  lived  a great  Danish  king  named 
Ragnar  Rough  Breeks,  because  he  once  clothed  himself 
Ragnar  s^ns  t°  fight  a wild  beast.  Of  him  it  is  said 

Rough  that  he  was  shipwrecked  in  England,  and  that 

the  under-king  of  Northumberland  took  him 
and  cast  him  alive  into  a pit  full  of  snakes,  where,  in  spite 
of  his  sufferings,  he  sang  a wonderful  song  telling  of  all 
his  great  deeds,  till  the  snakes  stung  him  to  death.  It 
was  to  revenge  his  death,  some  say,  that  his  sons  after- 
wards came  to  England  and  waged  a cruel  war  against 
the  English. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A.D.  839-871. 

ETHELWOLF  AND  HIS  ELDER  SONS. 

i.  Ethelwolf  reigned  many  years,  and  nearly  all  his 
time,  like  his  father’s,  was  taken  up  by  war.  First,  he  had 
Ethelwolf.  t0  fig^  ^ Danes  all  along  the  South  coast 
a.d. 839-858.  Then  a band  of  them  landed  in  Kent,  broke 
into  London  and  Canterbury,  and  drove  the  March 
king  away.  In  851  Ethelwolf  and  his  son  Ethelbald 
fought  the  greatest  battle  that  had  been  fought  in  the 
memory  of  man,  at  Oaklea,  in  Surrey.  There  the 
Danes  fled  before  them,  and  they  cleared  the  land  of 
them  for  a while,  though  they  came  back  again  ; and 
not  long  after  a band  of  them  wintered  in  Sheppey,  just 
as  the  English  had  once  stayed  in  Thanet  before  they 
began  to  conquer  Britain.  In  855,  Ethelwolf,  seeing  that 
his  kingdom  was  at  rest  for  a little — for  he  had  won  a 
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battle  against  the  Welsh  also — went  to  Rome  as  a pilgrim. 
Two  years  before  he  had  sent  thither  his  little  son  Alfred, 
and  the  Pope  had  received  him  very  kindly,  and  made 
him  his  godson  and  hallowed  him  as  a king.  After  he 
had  stayed  a year  at  Rome,  Ethelwolf  brought  him  back 
with  him  to  England.  He  gave  the  Pope  gifts,  and  pro- 
mised to  set  aside  a tenth  of  his  land  for  the  Church  and 
the  poor.  On  his  way  back  Ethelwolf  married  Judith,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  the  West  Fi'anks, 
and  grandson  of  Charles  the  Great.  This  Charles  after- 
wards became  Emperor,  like  his  grandfather  ; but  now  he 
was  ruling  over  only  a part  of  the  realm  of  Charles,  which 
had  been  divided  between  him  and  his  brothers  by  their 
father,  Louis,  it  is  said  that  when  Ethelwolf  was  coming 
home  his  son  Ethelbald  and  bishop  Alstan  made  a plot 
against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  Ethelbald  Wes- 
sex ; taking  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex  for  himself,  for  his 
brother  Ethelstan  was  now  dead.  So  his  queen  Judith 
reigned  over  Kent  with  him,  but  over  Wessex  since 
Edburg’s  days  there  was  no  queen.  Soon  after  Ethel- 
wolf died  ; and  before  his  death,  with  the  goodwill  of  his 
wise  men,  he  divided  his  realm  among  his  sons.  To 
Ethelbert  he  gave  Kent,  and  to  the  others  Wessex,  and 
the  head-kingship  to  Ethelbald,  Ethelred,  and  Alfred, 
one  after  another  ; but  Ethelbert  was  never  to  be  head- 
king. 

2.  So  Ethelbald  was  made  king,  and  he  ruled  for  two 
years  only.  He  married  Judith,  his  stepmother,  after  the 
custom  of  the  heathen  kings,  who  used  to  Ethelbald. 
marry  the  widow  of  the  king  who  reigned  A-D-8s8-86o. 
before  them.  When  he  died  all  the  people  mourned 
greatly  for  him,  so  that  though  we  know  little  of  him  we 
may  believe  he  ruled  his  people  well.  But  Judith  after 
ner  husband’s  death,  went  to  Gaul  and  married  the  Count 
:>f  Flanders,  and  from  her  are  sprung  many  famous  folk. 
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3.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  now  became  head-king, 

though  his  father  had  bid  him  be  content  with  his  own 
Ethelbert  realm.  In  his  days  the  Danes  began  to 

a.d.86o-866.  plunder  again.  Once  they  broke  into  Win- 
chester, the  royal  city  of  the  West  Saxons  ; but  the  aider- 
men  came  upon  them  and  put  them  to  flight.  They  also 
plundered  Kent  sorely.  Ethelbert  reigned  but  a short 
while,  and  then  he  died,  and  Ethelred  was  made  king. 

4.  Soon  after  he  began  to  reign  the  sons  of  Ragnar 
Rough  B reeks  came  with  ships  and  men,  plundered  the  East 
and  North,  and  set  up  a king  over  part  of  Northumber- 
land who  ruled  under  them  ; but  at  York  one  of  RagnaPs 
sons  reigned.  The  sons  of  Ragnar  also  plundered  Ireland 
Ethelred  and  Scotland,  and  set  up  a kingdom  at  Dublin, 
A.D.866-871.  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Soon  after  the  taking 
of  York  the  Danes  went  south  into  the  Marchland.  The 
people,  when  the  Danes  came,  now  began  to  try  and 
make  peace  with  them,  for  they  could  not  withstand 
them.  But  though  the  Danes  would  make  peace  for  a 
while  they  soon  began  to  plunder  again. 

In  869,  Alfred  the  Etheling  (which  is  the  old  English 
word  for  Prince)  married  a daughter  of  a Lincoln  aider- 
man,  who  was  of  the  blood-royal.  On  the  day  of  his 
wedding  he  was  smitten  with  a disease  which  harassed 
him  all  his  life  after,  so  that  it  is  very  wonderful  that  he 
was  able  to  do  so  much  in  spite  of  his  illness. 

In  870  the  Danes  took  horse  and  rode  into  East 
England,  where  they  took  the  under-king  Edmund  pri- 
soner, and  because  he  would  not  become  under-king  to 
them  nor  forsake  his  faith  they  slew  him  with  arrows. 
His  body  was  buried  in  a town  near,  which  has  been  since 
called  by  his  name,  S.  Edmundsbury.  For  he  was 
counted  a saint,  because  he  died  through  fighting  with 
his  folk  against  the  heathen.  And  the  Danes  took  East 
England  and  settled  in  it,  and  it  became  a Danish  krng- 
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dom.  Yet  they  did  not  drive  out  the  English,  but  the 
East  English  became,  as  it  were,  Danes. 

5.  The  Danes  next  came  into  the  middle  of  England, 
where  Ethelred  and  Alfred,  his  brother,  fought  oft- 
times  with  them.  Of  one  of  these  battles  Ashdown 
there  is  a story  told.  Two  Danish  kings  and  battle- 
five  earls  with  a great  host  were  plundering  Middle  Eng- 
land. Against  them  came  Ethelred  and  Alfred  ; and  the 
Danes  set  their  battle  in  array  by  a hawthorn  that  was  on 
Ashdown,  in  Berkshire  ; but  the  English  were  below. 
Ethelred’s  men  were  set  against  the  two  kings,  and  Alfred 
and  his  men  against  the  earls.  Before  the  battle  Ethel- 
red went  to  prayers,  and  when  the  battle  began  he  was 
still  praying.  They  called  him  out  to  the  fight,  but  he 
would  not  go  till  his  prayers  were  done,  for  he  said  he 
must  first  serve  God  and  then  his  fellow-men.  When 
his  prayers  were  finished  he  went  to  help  Alfred,  who  was 
fighting  like  a wild  boar  against  the  hunters.  And  he 
brought  him  great  help,  and  slew  one  of  the  Danish  kings 
with  his  own  hand.  And  at  last  the  Danes  fled  before  the 
English,  who  chased  them  many  miles.  There  fell  also 
the  five  Danish  earls. 

But  the  Danes  were  so  many  and  strong  that  they 
fought  two  battles  soon  after  against  the  king,  in  one  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  got  his  death-wound  ; and  Alfred, 
his  brother,  was  made  king  in  his  stead. 

CHAPTER  III. 

ALFRED  THE  TRUTH-TELLER. 

I.  Alfred’s  reign  falls  into  two  parts,  the  first  down  to 

880,  in  which  he  was  fighting  chiefly  with  the  . 

T ’ , , Alfred  the 

Danes  who  were  settling  in  the  North  and  Truth-teller. 

East  of  England  under  Ragnar’s  sons  and  A-D-87i-9°»- 
Gorm  ; the  last  part  (881  to  901),  when  he  was  chiefly 
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fighting  with  Hasting  and  those  who  were  trying  to  se.tle. 
though  the  settled  Danes  helped  them  sometimes. 

Soon  after  he  became  king,  he  had  to  fight  the  Danes 
and  there  was  a drawn  battle ; but  the  Danes  found  that 
it  was  hard  work  fighting  with  Alfred,  so  many  of  them 
went  away  and  plundered  other  lands,  where  the  people 
did  not  withstand  them  so  well.  Then  Alfred  fought  the 
Danes  at  sea  and  took  a ship  of  theirs,  which  was  a great 
thing  to  do,  for  the  Danes  had  splendid  ships,  and  men 
dreaded  them  even  more  on  sea  than  on  land. 

2.  Next  year  (876)  Halfdan,  Ragnar’s  son,  settled  with 
his  Danes  in  Deira  (Yorkshire).  He  shared  it  among  them 
and  they  ruled  it  as  their  own.  And  the  other 
Danes,  under  Guthorm,  or  Gorm,  the  Dane- 
king  of  East  Anglia,  came  back  to  plunder 
Wessex.  But  Alfred  made  peace  with  them, 
and  they  swore  oaths  to  him  on  the  holy  ring,  heathen 
fashion.  Next  year  many  of  them  broke  this  oath.  But 
one  of  their  fleets  was  wrecked,  so  they  did  not  attack 
Wessex  again,  but  ravaged  the  Marchland,  that  still  held 
out  for  king  Alfred,  south  of  Watling  Street. 

But  in  878  they  came  in  such  strong  bands  into  Wessex 
that  Alfred  had  to  fly  from  them  into  Somerset,  where  he 
lived  in  a little  island,  called  Athelney  (Princes’  Island), 
among  the  marshes  which  then  covered  that  land.  There 
he  kept  himself  concealed  till  he  could  get  together 
a force  to  drive  the  Danes  out  of  England  again.  Near 
here  was  found,  not  long  ago,  a jewel  which  had  be- 
longed to  a staff  or  sceptre,  and  on  it  the  words,  ‘ Alfred 
had  me  wrought.’  It  was  about  this  time,  when  he  was 
here  hiding,  that  a story  is  told  of  him.  He  took  refuge 
with  a poor  man  one  day  and  stayed  with  him  for  some 
time,  but  the  poor  man’s  wife  did  not  know  he  was  the 
king.  She  told  the  king  to  watch,  while  she  was  out  of 
the  room,  some  cakes  which  she  put  on  the  fire  ; but  the 
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king  forgot  the  cakes  for  he  was  thinking  and  mending 
his  bow  and  arrows.  When  the  good-wife  came  back 
the  cakes  were  spoilt.  Then  she  was  very  angry,  and 
told  the  king  that  he  was  ready  to  eat  them  when  they 
were  done  but  was  too  lazy  to  help  to  do  them  properly. 
For  she  knew  not  that  he  had  been  thinking  of  greater 
things. 

3.  Soon  things  began  to  look  brighter,  and  Alfred 
was  able  to  come  forth  as  a king  again.  First  one  of 
Ragnar’s  sons  was  slain  in  Devon,  and  his  magic  banner, 
that  had  been  worked  in  one  day  by  his  sisters,  was  taken. 
It  was  the  image  of  a raven  embroidered  and  fixed  on  a 
pole  ; its  wings  waved  in  the  wind,  and  wherever  it  went 
it  was  said  to  bring  victory  to  those  who  owned  Edington 
it.  Soon  after  this  victory  Alfred  gathered  a *"dreWed' 
great  host  at  a place  he  fixed,  and  then  a.d.  878. 
he  went  after  the  Danes,  and  they  fought  at  Edington, 
in  the  West  Saxon  land,  and  Alfred  won  the  day  ; and 
there  is  still  to  be  seen  the  figure  of  a horse  cut  in  the 
turf,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  is  said  to  be  a mark  of 
this  great  battle.  And  after  this  battle  he  followed  the 
Danes  and  shut  them  up  in  a fortress  which  they  had 
made,  till  they  promised  to  make  peace  and  take  the 
Christian  faith.  For  Alfred  could  not  trust  their  oaths 
as  long  as  they  were  heathen.  So  the  Danes  and 
their  king  were  baptized,  and  Alfred  was  godfather  to 
Gorm,  and  gave  him  a new  name,  Ethelstan,  which  had 
been  the  name  of  his  own  father’s  brother.  Peace  also 
was  made  between  the  two  kings  at  Wedmore.  Gorm- 
Ethelstan  was  to  keep  £ast  Anglia  and  the  north  half  of 
the  Marchland  above  Wading  Street,  and  be  Alfred's 
man ; and  Alfred  was  to  keep  all  the  rest.  And  that  part 
of  the  Marchland  which  Alfred  had  he  gave  to  Ethelred, 
an  alderman  of  his,  for  there  were  no  longer  kings  there  ; 
and  he  gave  Ethelfled,  his  eldest  daughter,  to  him  to  wife. 
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Next  year  very  few  of  the  Danes  stayed  south  of 
Wading  Street,  but  most  of  the  Christians  went  to  Gorm- 
Ethelstan’s  realm.  Those  who  were  still  heathen  went  to 
join  Hasting,  a famous  sea-rover,  who  was  now  in  Gaul. 

So  there  was  peace  in  England  ; but  the  Danes  from 
abroad  would  still  plunder  the  coast  now  and  then,  and 
Alfred  fought  once  against  them  at  sea. 

Now  the  Danes  ruled  Yorkshire,  East  Anglia,  and 
part  of  the  Marchland.  The  rest  of  Northumberland  and 
all  south  of  Watling  Street  was  under  Alfred  and  his 
aldermen.  But  the  Danes  who  lived  in  England  were 
now  Christians.  That  was  a great  gain  to  the  English,  for 
they  no  longer  plundered  cruelly,  but  began  to  settle 
down  quietly  with  the  English. 

4.  In  885  the  kings  of  Wales  are  said  to  have  made 

peace  with  Alfred  and  to  have  become  his  under-kings,  and 
Alfred  this  is  not  unlikely.  About  this  time  Charles 

therWeUhf  t^ie  ^ald  became  Emperor,  but  he  reigned 

a.d.  885.  weakly  and  his  kingdom  was  divided  and  never 
brought  together  again,  and  in  the  north  of  Gaul  the 
Counts  of  Paris  ruled,  who  after  a hundred  years  became 
kings  of  France.  They  deserved  it,  for  they  saved  Gaul 
from  the  Northmen. 

5.  There  was  at  this  time  in  Norway  a great  king 
named  Harold  Fair-hair,  who  had  smitten  the  small  kings 
Harold  and  made  one  great  kingdom,  and  he  had  a 
andRolf  friend,  earl  Ronwald,  who  had  helped  him 
Ganger.  much  in  this  work.  This  king  got  his  name 
in  this  way.  He  fell  in  love  with  a lady  who  was  so 
proud  that  she  would  not  marry  a small  king,  as  he  was 
then,  but  laughed  at  him  and  said  she  would  wed  him 
when  he  was  king  of  all  Norway.  He  took  this  in 
earnest  and  swore  he  would  never  cut  or  curl  his  hair  till 
he  was  head  king  of  Norway  ; and  after  many  years’  hard 
work  he  became  so.  Then  he  combed  out  his  hair  and 
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trimmed  it,  and  it  was  so  long  that  he  could  tuck  it  under 
his  belt,  and  it  was  as  fair  as  gold.  Then  he  married  the 
proud  lady,  and  she  became  queen,  according  to  her 
words.  Now,  one  of  Ronwald’s  sons  was  so  wild  that  the 
king  thrust  him  out  of  the  land.  His  name  was  Rolf,  and 
he  was  called  Ganger,  or  Walker,  because  he  was  so  big 
and  heavy  that  he  could  not  easily  find  a horse  to  bear 
him.  Rolf  took  to  sea-roving,  and  joined  Hasting,  a great 
rover  also,  and  they  plundered  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England, and  began  to  be  very  famous.  After  Alfred’s  death. 
Rolf  took  a large  tract  of  land  in  the  North  of  F ranee  and 
settled  there,  as  Gorm-Ethelstan  had  done  in  the  East  of 
England.  Men  called  that  land  Northman’s  Land,  or 
Normandy;  and  Rolf,  like  Gorm,  was  baptized  with  his 
men,  by  the  name  of  Robert,  and  he  married  the  King  of 
France’s  daughter.  The  Normans  soon  began  to  speak 
French,  for  they  had  not  slain  all  the  Frenchmen,  but  had 
settled  down  among  them  and  parcelled  out  the  land, 
though  the  French  still  worked  on  the  land  and  paid  rent 
to  the  Normans.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Counts  of 
Paris  no  doubt  the  Normans  would  have  conquered  all 
the  North  of  France  ; but  Paris  always  withstood  them, 
and  they  could  go  no  further. 

6.  Once  before  893  the  Danes  came  over  from  Hol- 
land, where  they  were  plundering,  and  tried  to  take 
Rochester,  and  ravaged  Essex;  but  Alfred  Alfred  and 
came  to  the  Englishmen’s  help  and  drove  them  Hasting, 
away.  In  886  he  rebuilt  the  walls  of  London.  In  890 
Gorm-Ethelstan  died;  which  was  an  ill  thing  for  Alfred, 
for  while  Gorm  lived  he  tried  to  keep  the  peace.  In 
891  was  fought  in  the  Netherlands  the  great  battle  of 
Loewen  or  Louvain,  between  the  Danes  and  the  East 
Frank  king,  who  discomfited  them  and  smote  them  with 
a great  slaughter,  so  that  they  dared  not  ravage  in 
the  Frank  land  far  many  years.  This  made  them  go 
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back  to  England  and  try  and  settle  there.  So  in  893 
they  came  back  under  Hasting,  the  sea-rover,  built 
forts  of  earthwork  in  Kent,  and  tried  to  hold  the  land. 
The  Danes  of  Northumberland  and  East  England 
helped  them,  and  Alfred  was  hard  beset,  but  he  faced 
them  boldly.  Next  year,  while  he  was  fighting  against 
one  band  in  the  West,  another  band  came  from  the  East 
of  England  up  the  Thames  and  rode  across  the  land. 
Alfred  pursued  them  and  won  a battle,  and  they  went 
back  to  East  England.  There  they  left  their  spoil,  and 
wives  and  children — for  they  came,  like  the  English,  with 
all  their  goods,  wishing  to  make  a new  home — and  then 
rode  across  England  to  Chester,  whence  they  could  not 
easily  be  driven.  But  in  896  the  Sussex  folk  put  to 
iiight  one  band  that  came  up  out  of  the  west.  The  next 
year  the  Danes  brought  their  ships  up  the  Lea,  and  made 
a fort  and  sat  down  there  ; but  the  English  made  a great 
cutting  and  turned  the  water  another  way,  so  the  Danish 
ships  were  left  dry.  This  was  by  Alfred’s  counsel,  for 
he  had  come  there  to  protect  the  corn  against  the  Danes, 
for  it  was  harvest-time.  When  the  Danes  saw  that  they 
could  not  go  back  by  the  river  they  took  horse  and  rode 
across  to  the  Severn  Valley,  and  there  made  another 
fort  and  waited  for  ships.  But  the  men  of  London  went 
up  to  fetch  the  ships  the  Danes  had  left,  and  those  that 
were  seaworthy  they  kept,  but  the  rest  they  broke  up. 
Soon  after  the  Danish  host  left  Alfred’s  kingdom ; some 
went  off  to  their  brethren  on  the  East  coast,  and  some 
went  over  sea  to  the  Seine,  where  Rolf  was  setting  up 
his  earldom. 

7.  But  Alfred  found  that  the  best  way  to  keep  off  the 
Alfred’s  Danes  was  by  having  good  ships  to  fight 

fleet.  them  at  sea,  and  follow  them  round  the  coast. 

a.i>.  897  go  ke  bujit  iong  ships  against  the  ships  ol 
the  Danes,  fullnigh  twice  as  l<uig  as  they,  and  swifter, 
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steadier,  and  higher.  He  seems  to  have  been  his  own 
shipbuilder,  for  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  copy  the 
Danish  nor  Frisian  ships,  but  made  them  as  he  thought 
best  for  the  work  of  keeping  the  coasts.  Through  the  • 
unskilfulness  of  their  crews  they  were  not  able  to  beat  the 
Danes  who  came  and  plundered  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Devon.  Yet,  though  the  Danes  escaped  once  from  them, 
they  were  not  willing  to  risk  themselves  as  they  did 
before  Alfred  had  a good  fleet.  ; and  soon  he  was  better 
able  by  this  means  to  keep  the  coast 

In  901  he  died,  and  his  son  Edward  was  made  king. 

8.  Besides  these  wars  of  Alfred  and  the  great  troubles 
ot  his  reign  he  found  time  for  many  things,  so  that  he.got 
as  great  a name  as  ever  English  king  before  Alfred’s 
or  after  got.  He  was  called  the  Truth-teller,  character, 
and  the  Great.  He  was  a very  just  king,  and  took  great 
trouble  to  make  good  laws,  which  he  chose  out  of  the  laws 
of  Ethelbert  and  Ini  and  Offa.  Some  of  his  own  laws 
also  he  set  with  them  by  the  counsel  of  the  great  men  of 
England.  He  made  strict  laws  against  robbery,  vio- 
lence, and  evil-doing,  and  against  those  who  broke  the 
commandments  of  the  Church  and  the  Bible. 

He  was  a very  learned  man  for  his  day,  and  protected 
scholars,  so  that  his  fame  spread  abroad.  In  891  there 
. came  to  see  him  four  of  the  chief  scholars  of  Ireland, 
which  was  then  a great  place  for  learning.  He  always 
had  learned  men  about  him,  such  as  Grimbald  the 
Frank,  and  Asser  the  Welshman,  who  is  said  to  have 
written  his  life.  When  Alfred  found  that  the  Danish 
war  had  driven  learning  out  of  the  North  and  destroyed 
the  schools  which  had  been  there  from  the  days  of 
Bede,  he  set  about  finding  teachers  for  his  people. 
He  did  what  he  could  t6  teach  them  himself,  for  he 
set  many  books  out  of  Latin  into  English  for  them, 
that  they  might  learn  wisdom  ; and  he  added  to 
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these  books  what  he  thought  useful  out  of  his  own 
knowledge.  He  Englished  Bede’s  Church  History,  the 
Pastoral  of  Pope  Gregory,  and  the  philosophy  of  Boethius, 
and  a book  by  Orosius,  who  wrote  of  the  world  and  its 
geography.  In  his  reign  too  the  English  Chronicles  were 
put  into  shape  and  a full  history  of  Alfred’s  own  time 
written  therein. 

Alfred  was  very  careful  of  the  Church.  He  often  sent 
messengers  and  gifts  to  the  Pope,  and  there  went  mes- 
sengers from  him  to  the  Churches  in  India  and  Jerusalem. 
He  built  two  monasteries,  and  over  one  he  put  his  second 
daughter  as  abbess.  The  other  he  built  at  Athelney,  out 
of  thankfulness  for  the  great  deliverance  he  had  after  the 
evil  days  he  passed  there  in  hiding. 

He  was  fond  of  hearing  about  foreign  lands,  and  in 
his  translation  of  Orosius  he  tells  us  of  the  travels  of  two 
sea-captains  whom  he  sent  to  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic.  He  was  also  very  fond  of  music. 

He  was  very  hard-working,  and  never  lost  a moment, 
but  always  had  something  to  do,  and  he  carried  a little 
book  with  him  to  put  down  anything  that  seemed  useful 
to  remember.  He  governed  wisely  and  chose  good 
officers,  and  took  care  of  rich  and  poor  alike.  For  he 
said  that  in  a well-ruled  kingdom  the  priest,  the  soldier, 
and  the  yeoman  should  each  be  taken  care  of,  that  each 
might  do  his  appointed  work  as  well  as  possible. 

He  was  very  mild  of  heart  and  forgiving.  Once  when 
Hasting  had  broken  his  oath  to  him  and  was  fighting 
against  him  he  took  his  wife  and  children  prisoners; 
but  he  sent  them  back  to  him  and  would  not  keep  them 
in  bonds.  He  was  loved  for  his  good  heart  as  well  as  for 
his  wise  head  ; and  when  he  was  dead  men  often  wished 
that  the  days  of  good  king  Alfred,  1 England’s  darling,’ 
would  come  again. 

9.  Though  the  Danes  were  still  troublesome  afte? 
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Alfred's  death  they  were  not  able  to  do  much  harm  for  a 
lone  time,  and  under  the  kings  who  reigned  „ 

r , , , , 6 „ . , & The  Danes. 

for  the  next  hundred  years  England  was 
greater  and  more  peaceful  than  it  had  been  before.  The 
reasons  why  the  Danes  had  been  able  to  conquer  and 
settle  down  in  so  much  of  the  land  were  : 

(1.)  They  were  able  to  move  about  more  swiftly  in  their 
ships  than  the  English  could  move  along  the  roads,  and 
so  they  often  took  the  English  unawares. 

(2.)  The  land  of  England,  though  it  was  under  one  over- 
lord  was  not  yet  quite  one  kingdom.  Each  part  of  the 
country  still  acted  by  itself  a good  deal,  and  so  the  Danes, 
though  not  strong  enough  to  beat  the  great  king,  could 
often  drive  away  the  under-kings  or  aldermen. 

(3.)  The  Danes  were  near  akin  to  the  English.  So, 
though  the  English  fought  very  bravely  for  their  land  and 
their  homes,  yet  they  felt  that  if  the  Danes  would  only 
make  peace  and  dwell  among  them  quietly  as  neighbours 
they  would  be  safer  than  if  they  had  them  as  foes. 

(4.)  In  the  first  days  of  the  Danish  inroads  the  English 
king  had  no  regular  fleet  nor  army,  like  our  armies  of 
to-day  always  ready  to  fight  any  foe.  He  had  only  his 
own  guards,  and  when  he  wished  to  go  to  war  he  had  to 
send  round  and  summon  all  the  armed  men  of  the  king- 
dom and  wait  till  they  came  together  before  they  could  do 
anything.  They  would  not  stay  together  very  long,  but 
went  back  to  their  business  whenever  they  had  won  a 
battle  or  lost  one,  or  had  served  as  long  as  they  thought 
fit.  But  at  the  end  of  Alfred’s  reign  most  of  the  Danes 
who  had  been  seeking  a fresh  home  had  found  one,  or 
had  gone  back,  or  had  been  slain,  and  so  there  was  rest. 
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The  Keltic  Peoples  : 

Scotland 

Cumberland  (now  put  under  the  Scottish  Kings) 

Wales  (North  and  South) 

The  English  : 

E.  I . Essex 
E.  2.  Marchland 
E.  3.  Wessex 
E.  4.  Sussex 
E.  5.  Kent 

The  Danish  Settlements: 

D.  1.  Northumberland 

D.  2.  The  Five  Boroughs  and  Lincoln 

D.  3.  East  England 

The  Lothians , where  the  Danes  did  not  hold  rule,  was 
at  last  under  the  Scottish  Kings. 

The  Northmen’s  Settlements  : 

N.  1 . The  Orkney  Earldom  and  the  Kingdom  of  Man 
N.  2.  North?nen's  Irish  Kingdom 
N.  3.  Normandy. 


E.M 
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BOOK  VI. 

THE  GREAT  OLD-ENGLISH  KINGS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

EDWARD  THE  ELDER. — A. D.  901-925. 

i.  King  Edward,  called  the  Elder,  is  said  to  have 
been  in  learning  less,  in  honour  and  worth  equal,  in  glory 
Edward  and  greater  than  his  father,  for  he  spread  his  king- 
Eihelfled.  dom  much  farther  than  Alfred  had  done. 
At  first  he  had  much  trouble  ; for  one  of  his  cousins, 
Ethelwald,  son  of  Ethelred,  wishqd  to  be  king  in  his 
stead.  Though  Edward  drove  him  out  of  his  kingdom 
the  Northern  Danes- made  him  their  king.  He  made  an 
alliance  with  Yorick,  king  of  the  Danes  in  East  England, 
and  ravaged  Kent  and  the  Marchland.  So  Edward  went 
up  against  him,  and  many  Kentishmen  with  him,  and 
there  was  a great  battle  fought.  When  Edward  was 
obliged  to  give  way  the  men  of  Kent  would  not  draw 
back,  they  were  so  angry  at  the  wasting  of  their  land, 
but  though  Edward  sent  seven  times  to  them  to  tell  them 
of  their  danger,  they  stayed  and  fought  on.  They  could 
not  win  the  battle,  but  Ethelwald  and  Yorick  and  many 
of  the  chief  Danes  fell ; and  so  the  danger  was  stayed. 
Next  year  Gorm,  the  son  of  Yorick,  and  Edward  made 
p ace,  as  Alfred  and  Gorm-Ethelstan  had  done.  -They 
also  set  Watling  Street  as  a boundary  between  their 
lands,  and  agreed  to  put  down  heathendom  among  their 
people. 

Now,  Edward  and  his  sister  Ethelfled,  the  Lady  of 
Mercia,  set  about  fortifying  all  the  towns  along  the  border. 
The  Lady  built  up  Chester,  which  was  a waste  city,  and 
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many  towns  she  walled  throughout  her  land,  and  some 
new  ones  she  built ; and  Edward  did  the  like  in  his  land. 

They  fought  many  battles  with  the  Danes  who  came 
from  without,  for  Gorm  kept  well  to  the  peace.  In  912 
Ethelred  the  alderman  died,  but  Ethelfled  governed  his 
land  after  his  death  very  bravely  and  wisely. 

2.  In  913  Charles  the  Simple,  king  of  the  West 
Franks,  gave  Normandy  to  Rolf  and  made  peace  with 
him.  Of  the  peace  between  Charles  and  Rolf  Rdf  in  Nor- 
it  is  told  that  when  Rolf  became  Charles’s  mandy- 
man,  and  swore  to  hold  Normandy  of  him,  he  was  told  to 
kiss  the  king’s  slipper  in  token  that  he  took  him  as  his 
lord.  But  he  said  he  would  never  do  that,  and  he  bade 
one  of  his  men  do  it  for  him.  The  man,  instead  of 
stooping  down,  lifted  up  the  king’s  foot  so  that  he  fell 
backward  on  the  ground.  At  this  the  Northmen  laughed, 
for  they  thought  it  wrong  that  a man  should  be  so 
proud. 

3.  In  915  a large  Danish  fleet  came  to  England,  and 
the  Danes  tried  to  land,  but  they  were  driven 

...  . . . ' The  Danes 

off  and  went  to  Ireland. 

And  now  there  was  war  again  between  the  English 
and  Danes  on  the  Border ; but  the  Lady  was  everywhere 
victorious,  and  she  took  all  the  Danes’  land  up  to  York, 
and  brought  Middle  England  into  Edward’s  power.  At 
last  just  as  she  was  laying  siege  to  York  she  died.  She 
had  fought  too  with  the  Welsh,  and  taken  the  Welsh 
queen  prisoner.  When  she  was  dead  Edward  joined  the 
Marchland  to  his  kingdom  and  governed  it  himself.  As 
before,  Edward  was  victorious  over  the  Danes,  and 
though  they  tried  hard  they  could  never  take  his  new 
castles  and  walled  towns,  for  he  had  at  last  found  the  true 
way  to  stay  them.  So  one  after  another  they  came  to 
make  peace — first,  some  Danes  from  abroad,  then  the 
Danes  on  the  borders  of  Northumberland.  At  last,  in  922, 
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the  Welsh,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  get  hold  of  Chester, 
took  him  as  father  and  lord.  So  did  the  Dane  king  of 
York,  and  the  Welsh  of  the  Clyde  Valley,  the  English 
lord  of  the  North  who  ruled  in  Bamborough,  and  the  king 
of  the  Scots.  So  now  Edward  ruled  over  all  Britain  as 
overlord,  and  over  a great  part  as  his  own  kingdom.  This 
happened  in  923,  and  soon  after  he  died,  and  his  sons 
took  his  kingdom  after  him,  and  first  Ethelstan  or  Athel- 
stan,  who  was  also  a mighty  king.  Men  called  Edward 
the  Unconquered,  because  of  his  glory  in  war. 

4.  Edward  had  many  children,  and  some  of  his 
daughters  became  queens  also,  for  they  were  married 
Edward's  to  the  great  kings  over-sea — one  to  Otto  the 

children.  Emperor,  another  to  Charles  the  Simple, 

another  to  the  king  of  Arles,  and  one  to  the  great  Count 
of  Paris.  But  one  was  married  to  Sigtric,  the  Dane  king 
in  the  Noith.  When  Charles  the  Simple,  king  of  the 
West  Franks,  was  driven  from  his  kingdom,  Edgif,his  wife, 
came  to  England  with  her  little  son  Lewis,  who  was  after- 
wards king  in  his  father’s  land,  and  he  was  called  Lewis 
‘from  over-sea,’  because  he  was  long  at  the  English  court. 

This  shows  that  the  English  kings  were  now  great 
people,  and  were  thought  much  of  abroad.  Also  it  shows 
that  the  kings  after  Egbert  took  much  care  to  be  friends 
with  the  kings  abroad.  Thus  England  was  no  more  shut 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  Western  world,  as  it  had  been 
when  there  were  many  small  kings  in  England. 

Edward,  like  his  father,  took  great  care  of  the  Church, 
and  one  of  his  daughters  became  a nun.  And  he  set  a 
new  bishop  in  the  west  of  his  land,  at  Wells.  Edward 
died  in  925,  and  his  son  Ethelstan  was  made  king,  and 
there  was  great  joy  when  he  was  crowned. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ETHELSTAN  THE  STEADFAST.  — A.D.  925-940. 

i . ETHELSTAN  had  some  trouble  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  for  a cousin  of  his  tried  to  get  made  king  instead, 
but  he  was  driven  away.  Soon  the  Dane  Ethelstan’s 
king  Sigtric  died,  and  the  Danes’  war  broke  wars- 
out  afresh  ia the  North  ; but  Ethelstan  took  Northumber- 
land and  joined  it  to  his  own  kingdom,  though  the  Eng- 
lish men  of  Bamborough  tried  to  withstand  him.  The 
sons  of  Sigtric  fled  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  tried  to 
get  help  there  against  him,  but  Ethelstan  made  the  Scot 
king  keep  the  peace.  And  now  Ethelstan  took  Exeter, 
and  made  it  strong,  and  set  Englishmen  in  it  ; so  the 
Welsh  had  only  Cornwall  in  the  West. 

But  in  937  there  gathered  a great  host  against  him,  for 
the  Scots  and  Welsh  of  Strath  Clyde  joined  the  Danes. 
Ethelstan  and  his  brother  Edmund  marched  north  to  meet 
them,  and  they  fought  at  Brunanburg.  Of  this  battle 
there  is  a famous  song  which  tells  how  Ethelstan  slew  the 
Scot  king’s  son,  and  five  Dane  sea-kings  (kings  of  fleets), 
and  many  great  men.  All  day  they  fought,  but  when 
evening  came  the  English  won  the  fight. 

Before  the  battle  it  is  said  that  Olaf,  one  of  the  Dane 
kings,  disguised  himself  as  a harper  and  went  into  Ethel- 
stan’s camp  to  spy  out  his  array.  But  a soldier  who  had 
fought  for  Olaf  in  former  days  saw  him  and  thought  he 
knew  him.  So  when  the  Englishmen  gave  him  money 
for  his  playing  he  watched  him,  and  when  he  saw  him 
bury  the  money — for  Olaf  thought  it  not  kingly  to  take 
money  from  the  English  when  he  was  acting  as  a spy — 
he  was  sure  it  was  the  king’  When  Olaf  was  gone  he  told 
Ethelstan  who  it  was.  But  Ethelstan  asked  him  why  he  had 
let  him  go,  and  the  soldier  said,  ‘ If  I had  betrayed  him 
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whom  I once  served  how  shouldst  thou  have  trusted  me, 
whom  I serve  now  ? ’ And  Ethelstan  was  pleased  with  his 
answer.  But  Olaf  gathered  his  men  and  fell  upon  Ethel- 
stan’s  camp  that  night,  and  slew  a bishop  who  lay  where 
Ethelstan  had  lain.  For  Ethelstan  moved  his  tent  when 
he  knew  that  Olaf  had  spied  out  his  camp.  But  the 
Englishmen  woke  up,  and  at  last  drove  out  the  Danes 
and  slew  many  of  them.  After  this  great  battle  the  Scot 
and  Welsh  kings  made  peace  with  Ethelstan  again,  for 
they  feared  his  might. 

2.  Ethelstan  was  a very  good  king,  and  we  never  hear 
of  any  evil  deed  of  his  doing,  save  that  some  say  he 
Ethelstan  caused  his  brother  Edwin  to  be  put  in  a boat 

with  one  servant  and  turned  adrift  at  sea, 
because  he  had  plotted  against  him.  Edwin 
threw  himself  overboard  in  despair  and  was  drowned,  and 
the  servant  came  to  land  and  told  of  his  death.  We 
do  not  know  certainly  that  this  is  true  ; and  as  we  find 
Ethelstan  very  kind  to  all  his  other  kinsfolk  it  is  rather 
unlikely. 

3.  Ethelstan  had  many  friends  abroad,  as  his  father 
and  grandfather  had,  and  it  was  in  his  days  that  mes- 
Ethelstan  sengers  came  from  the  great  Count  of  Paris 
and  foreign  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  fairest  of  his  sisters. 

They  brought  him  many  splendid  gifts,  one  of 
which  was  the  sword  of  Constantine,  the  Emperor,  with 
his  name  in  gold  letters  graven  on  it ; they  brought  also 
the  spear  of  Charles  the  Great  and  a beautiful  cup 
carved  marvellously  with  figures,  and  horses  with  fine 
trappings,  and  many  fair  jewels.  The  like  of  these  trea- 
sures had  never  been  seen  in  England  before.  The 
Northern  books  say  too  that  Harold  Fairhair  sent  his 
little  son  Hakon  to  be  brought  up  by  Ethelstan.  He  sent 
too  as  a present  to  Ethelstan  a great  ship  with  a gilded 
prow  and  a purple  sail,  and  around  the  bulwarks  was  a 
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row  of  shields,  gilt  and  painted.  It  is  certain  that  Hakon 
was  brought  up  in  England,  and  that  he  was  called  from 
that  Ethelstan’s  foster-son  ; but  some  men  say  that 
he  was  with  Gorm-Ethelstan,  the  Dane  king  of  East 
England,  and  not  with  Ethelstan,  the  English  king. 
Hakon  afterwards  became  king  in  Norway,  and  tried 
to  make  his  people  Christian,  as  he  was  ; but  they  would 
not. 

4.  The  mother  of  Ethelstan  was  a poor  girl,  who  was 
brought  up  by  the  nurse  of  his  father,  Edward.  One  day 
while  Edward  was  on  a journey  he  passed  Etheistan's 
near  the  house  of  his  old  nurse,  and  stopped  birth- 

and  went  to  see  her  ; there  he  met  this  poor  girl,  and  fell 
in  love  with  her  for  her  great  beauty.  When  Ethelstan 
was  born  his  grandfather  Alfred  was  still  alive  ; and  when 
he  saw  him  grow  up  a good  boy  he  became  very  fond  of 
him,  and  often  prayed  that  he  might  be  a good  and  great 
king.  He  gave  him  a purple  cloak  and  a beautiful  sword 
with  a golden  sheath  that  hung  from  a jewelled  belt.  It 
was  then  the  custom  that  when  a boy  grew  up  and  be- 
came a young  man  he  was  girt  with  a sword,  and  belt 
like  a soldier,  and  was  allowed  to  fight  by  the  side  of  the 
men  in  the  da^-  of  battle.  But  Ethelstan  was  made  a 
soldier  when  he  was  yet  a boy  only  six  years  old. 

5.  He  was  very  handsome,  like  his  mother,  and  had 
longhair  that  shone  like  gold.  He  was  very  kind  and 
good-natured  to  the  poor  people,  and  very  Ethelstan’s 
ready  to  listen  to  the  priests,  to  his  nobles  he  character, 
behaved  as  a king  should,  and  towards  his  enemies  he 
was  very  brave  and  steadfast.  He  was  open-handed,  and 
when  he  took  spoil  in  war  he  dealt  it  out  among  his 
followers.  He  would  never  hoard  up  riches,  but  all  he 
had  he  gave  away  that  it  might  be  used  as  wisely  as  possi- 
ble. When  he  died  all  men  mourned  for  him,  and  his 
days,  though  few,  were  glorious. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EDMUND  THE  DEED-DOER. — A.D.  940-946. 

1 . EDMUND,  his  brother,  was  made  king  after  him ; but, 

by  the  counsel  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  Danes  in 
„ , . the  North  rose  against  him,  and  took  Olaf  of 

Edmund  . . , . 

and  Ireland  for  their  king.  Edmund  went  against 

Dunstan.  them  and  won  back  the  rive  great  towns  in  the 
north  of  the  Marchland.  The  English  that  dwelt  therein 
and  had  been  so  long  ruled  by  the  Danes  were  very  glad, 
and  there  was  a fine  song  written  on  this  great  deed. 

In  943  Olaf  made  peace  with  Edmund  and  was  bap- 
tized, and  Edmund  gave  him  great  gifts.  In  the  same 
year  Dunstan  was  made  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  He  was 
the  son  of  a great  man  who  lived  near  Glastonbury,  and 
was  brought  up  at  the  abbey  there.  He  had  been  at  the 
court  of  Ethelstan;  but  some  folks  there  hated  him,  so  he 
did  not  stay  long  with  the  king,  but  was  persuaded  to 
become  a monk.  And  now  Edmund  took  him  into  his 
favour  and  gave  him  Glastonbury  to  rule.  He  ruled  it 
well,  rebuilt  the  church,  and  kept  the  monks  in  good 
order.  He  was  a very  wise  man  and  skilled  in  all  things, 
for  he  played  and  sung  well,  was  a good  smith,  and  painted 
very  well.  He  was  also  wise  in  ruling  men. 

2.  In  944  Olaf  of  Ireland  died,  and  Olaf,  son  of  Sigtric, 

ruled  in  his  stead.  He  fought  against  Edmund  ; but 
Edmund’s  Edmund  drove  him  out,  and  joined  all  North- 
wars.  urnberland  to  his  own  kingdom,  so  that  there 

were  no  more  kings  there,  but  only  earls , or  governors  who 
ruled  for  the  kings  of  England. 

In  the  next  year  Edmund  took  Cumberland,  and  gave 
it  to  the  king  of  the  Scots  to  rule,  and  the  king  of  Scots 
promised  in  return  to  be  his  man  and  help  him  in  all  that 
he  did. 
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3.  In  946  Edmund  was  slain  in  this  way.  He  was 
sitting  at  meat  with  his  men,  and  there  came  in  Leof,  an 
outlaw,  for  it  was  the  feast-day  of  S.  Augustine,  Edmund’s 
and  no  man  would  hurt  him  on  that  day,  and  death, 
he  sat  down  with  the  rest.  But  the  king  was  wroth  when 
he  saw  his  boldness,  and  bade  his  cup-bearer  turn  him  out. 
When  he  tried  to  do  so  Leof  withstood  him  and  would 
have  slain  him ; but  the  king  leaped  up  from  his  seat  and 
caught  Leof  by  his  hair  and  threw  him  down.  Then 
Leof  drew  a knife  and  wounded  the  king  to  the  death ; 
but  the  king’s  followers  slew  Leof  on  the  spot.  Dunstan 
had  the  king  buried  at  Glastonbury,  and  mourned  greatly 
for  him.  Edmund,  though  he  reigned  for  so  few  years, 
did  many  great  deeds,  so  that  men  called  him  Edmund 
the  Deed-doer. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

EDRED  THE  CHOSEN. — A.D.  946-955. 

i.  Then  reigned  Edred,  his  brother.  He  was  a pious 
man  and  ruled  well,  though  he  was  infirm  of  Edred’s 
body.  He  hearkened  to  the  words  of  Dunstan  wars, 
and  did  what  he  counselled. 

The  Danes  in  the  North  rose  against  him,  and  the 
archbishops  with  them  ; but  Edred  fought  against  them 
for  three  years,  till  they  asked  for  peace  and  became  his 
men.  They  had  chosen  Eric,  son  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, to  be  their  king  ; and  he  withstood  Edred,  but 
Edred  drove  him  out.  And  Edred  put  the  archbishop  of 
York  in  bonds  for  the  harm  he  had  wrought  against  him; 
but  after  a little  while  he  set  him  loose. 

Edred  set  two  earls  over  Northumberland,  one  in 
the  north,  the  other  in  the  south  of  it,  to  keep  it  for 
him ; but  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  the  Lothians, 
between  the  Firth  and  Tyne,  he  gave  to  the  king  of  Scots 
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to  hold  under  him,  in  the  same  way  as  he  held  Cumber- 
land already.  Edred  was  as  generous  as  his  brother,  and 
gave  much  to  the  Church.  In  955  he  dted,  and  Dunstan 
and  all  England  mourned  for  him.  He  has  been  called 
the  ‘ Chosen,’  or  ‘ Excellent,’  for  his  goodness,  and  there 
have  been  few  kings  like  him.  For  he  was,  like  his 
grandfather,  humble  and  brave  and  hard-working. 


CHAPTER  V. 
edwy.— A.D.  955-959. 

1.  When  Edred  died,  Edwy,  the  son  of  Edmund,  was 
„ , , crowned  king,  and  his  brother  Edgar  was  made 

troubled  under-king  in  the  North.  Edwy  was  very 

headstrong,  and  quarrelled  with  those  who 
had  been  the  greatest  friends  of  Edred. 

He  married  Elfgif ; and  Oda,  the  archbishop,  did  not 
like  this  marriage,  for  he  held  it  was  against  the  law. 
On  the  day  of  Edwy’s  crowning,  when  there  were  many 
gathered  together  at  the  feast,  suddenly  the  king  arose 
from  the  midst  of  them  and  left  the  hall  and  went  to  his 
wife’s  bower,  where  he  sat  with  her,  leaving  his  nobles  by 
themselves.  They  were  very  wroth  at  this,  and  bade 
Dunstan  go  and  fetch  the  king  back,  and  he  did  so. 

Soon  after  this  the  king  drove  out  Dunstan,  who  went 
to  Flanders;  but  Edgar  sent  for  him,  and  made  him  a 
bishop  in  his  part  of  England.  Edwy  had  another  reason 
for  his  dislike  of  him  : Dunstan  and  the  best  men  of  the 
Church  at  this  time  were  trying  to  make  the  monks 
live  better,  for  they  had  grown  lazy  and  gluttonous. 
Edgar  and  the  men  of  the  North  were  pleased  with  this  ; 
but  Edwy  and  the  men  of  the  South  set  themselves 
against  it.  At  last  the  quarrel  rose  so  high  about  this, 
and  also  because  of  Edwy’s  foolish  acts,  that  Edgar 
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rose  against  his  brother  and  would  not  obey  him.  It  was 
not  till  Oda  persuaded  Edwy  to  put  away  his  wife  and  do 
as  he  wished  that  they  were  reconciled.  Some  say  that 
the  Marchmen  took  her  prisoner  and  treated  her  so 
cruelly  that  she  died  ; and  some  say  this  was  done  by 
order  of  Oda,  but  others  deny  it.  Soon  after  this  Edwy 
died,  or  was  slain,  we  do  not  know  how,  and  his  brother 
became  king  of  all  England 

CHAPTER  VI 

EDGAR  THE  PEACE- WINNER. — A.D.  959-975. 

1.  Edgar’s  rule  was  very  prosperous,  and  he  had 
peace  for  the  most  part  of  his  l'eign.  The  first  year  of 

his  reign  Dunstan  was  made  archbishop  of  ^ 

„ , , , • , , , . , . t Dunstan 

Canterbury,  and  he  continued  the  king  s friend  and  his 

and  adviser  all  the  days  of  his  life.  With  him  friends- 
were  Oswolf,  aichbishop  of  York,  the  nephew  of  Oda, 
and  Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester.  These  men  also 
did'many  good  works,  for  they  were  very  wise  and  skilled 
in  all  arts,  as  Dunstan  was.  But  one  plan  they  had, 
which  was  to  turn  out  from  the  cathedrals  the  priests 
who  were  not  monks  and  put  monks  in  their  stead;  for 
they  thought  that  the  monks  from  their  strict  life  would 
do  more  good.  But  the  parish  priests  and  those  priests 
who  were  not  monks  did  not  like  this,  so  that  there  was 
a quarrel  in  the  Church. 

2.  Edgar  at  first  had  to  fight  against  the  Scots  and 
Welsh.  He  made  the  greatest  of  the  Welsh  kings  sue 
for  peace,  which  he  gave  on  condition  of  his  Edgar’s 
promising  to  pay  him  three  hundred  wolves’  wars- 
heads  every  year.  In  those  days  there  were  still  wolves 
in  England,  and  they  were  a great  trouble  to  the  farmers 
and  shepherds.  Once  the  men  of  the  North  revolted, 
but  Edgar  ravaged  their  land;  and  some  say  it  was 
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he,  and  not  Edred,  that  gave  the  Lothians  to  Kenneth  to 
govern. 

3.  In  973  Edgar  was  solemnly  crowned.  Some  say 

that  the  reason  he  had  not  been  crowned  before  was  that 
The  crown  had  done  an  evil  thing.  When  he  repented 
ing  of  and  confessed  his  sin  the  archbishop  had  told 

him  that  he  should  not  be  crowned  for  seven 
years,  as  a sign  of  repentance.  However  this  was,  it  is 
certain  that  there  was  a very  grand  feast  ; and  after  it 
Edgar  went  with  his  fleet  to  Chester.  There  he  was  met 
by  the  kings  over  whom  he  was  over-lord — five  Welsh 
kings,  and  Kenneth,  the  king  of  Scots,  and  the  under- 
king of  Cumberland,  and  the  Danish  king  of  the  Southern 
Isles.  These  eight  rowed  him  on  the  river  in  his  barge, 
and  he  sat  and  steered.  So  Edgar  held  greater  state 
than  ever  any  English  king  had  held  before.  Even  the 
Danish  kings  of  Dublin  bowed  to  him,  and  money  was 
struck  there  in  his  name.  Every  year  while  Edgar  lived 
his  fleet  sailed  round  England  to  guard  it,  so  that  no  foes 
could  land  without  a fight. 

4.  When  he  was  dead  there  began  evil  days  for  the 

English,  so  that  men  looked  back  to  his  reign  when 
Edgar’s  there  was  peace  and  good  laws.  Edgar,  like 
rule  and  all  great  kings,  was  very  careful  about  good 

character.  laws,  and,  with  the  help  of  Dunstan  and  the 

wise  men  of  England,  he  made  many  such,  and  saw 
that  they  were  kept,  and  anyone  who  broke  them  was 
sternly  punished.  Once  the  men  of  Thanet  plundered 
some  foreign  merchants,  and  when  Edgar  heard  of  it 
he  sent  an  army  to  punish  them,  and  laid  waste  all  their 
island. 

In  his  days  Peterborough  was  built  up  again,  which 
Wolfere  had  founded,  but  it  had  fallen  into  decay  through 
the  long  Danish  wars.  He  made  it  so  rich  with  precious 
gifts  and  lands  that  it  was  called  the  Golden  Borough. 
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Many  stories  are  told  about  Edgar  which,  if  they  were 
true,  would  make  him  not  a very  good  man ; but  whether 
they  be  true  or  not  he  was  certainly  a good  king  and 
ruled  his  people  well,  if  he  could  not  always  rule  himself. 
He  was  a little  man,  but  very  strong,  and  afraid  of 
nothing.  One  day  while  the  king  of  Scotland  was 
sitting  at  drink  with  his  men  he  said,  ‘Wonderful  it  is  to 
me  that  so  many  lands  should  obey  one  little  man.’  A 
certain  minstrel  heard  this,  and  told  it  to  Edgar,  mocking 
him.  When  Edgar  heard  it  he  sent  for  Kenneth,  saying 
that  he  had  certain  matters  to  say  to  him  alone.  When 
he  came  he  took  him  into  a wood  apart,  and  brought  out 
two  swords,  and  gave  Kenneth  one  of  them,  saying, 
‘ Now  let  us  try  which  of  us  is  the  best  man,  and  see 
whether  I am  unfit  to  rule  taller  men  than  myself. 
Neither  shalt  thou  leave  this  wood  till  we  have  proved 
this;  for  unkingly  it  is  to  say  that  at  a feast  which  thou 
wouldst  not  hold  to  in  a fray.’  And  Kenneth  was  as- 
tonished and  fell  at  his  feet  and  prayed  his  forgiveness, 
saying  that  he  had  spoken  but  in  jest.  Then  Edgar  was 
content  and  forgave  him. 

5.  There  is  another  story  told  of  Edgar  which,  though 
if  not  perhaps  true,  yet  there  was  a ballad  about  it,  and 
it  is  a famous  story.  There  was  a beautiful  The  story  of 
lady  in  Edgar’s  days  whose  name  was  Elfth-  Elfthrith- 
rith,  and  the  fame  of  her  beauty  was  so  great  that  the 
king  heard  of  it.  So  he  sent  a friend  of  his,  whose  name 
was  Ethelwold,  to  ask  her  hand  for  him  of  her  father. 
But  when  Ethelwold  saw  her  he  fell  in  love  with  her 
himself ; so  he  told  the  king  that  she  was  not  so  fair  as 
people  had  said,  and  instead  of  the  king’s  marrying  her 
he  married  her  himself.  After  some  time  the  truth  was 
told  the  king,  and  he  was  very  wroth , but  he  did  not 
show  it,  and  spoke  kindly  to  Ethelwold,  and  told  him 
he  would  come  and  see  him.  When  Ethelwold  heard 
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that  he  was  sore  afraid.  So  he  went  home  and  told  his 
wife  Elfthrith  the  whole  truth,  and  begged  her  to  make 
herself  as  ugly  as  she  could,  and  dress  herself  in  mean 
raiment,  that  the  king  might  not  suspect  his  deceit.  But 
she  was  very  angry  because  he  had  prevented  her  from 
being  a king’s  wife  ; so  when  the  king  came  to  the  house 
of  Ethelwold  she  dressed  herself  in  fine  raiment  and 
made  herself  look  as  handsome  as  she  could.  When  the 
king  saw  how  fair  she  was  he  was  the  more  enraged,  and 
while  he  was  hunting  with  Ethelwold  he  thrust  a spear 
through  him  so  that  he  died. 

Ethelwold  had  a son  before  he  married  Elfthrith,  and 
the  young  man  was  by  when  his  father  was  slain.  When 
the  king  saw  him  he  said  to  him,  ‘What  think  you  of  this 
kind  of  hunting  ? ’ for  he  was  very  angry.  And  the  young 
man  answered  ‘ My  lord,  how  should  I be  displeased  at 
what  pleases  you  ? ’ The  king  was  appeased  by  his  ready 
answer,  and  his  anger  left  him.  Afterwards  he  was  very 
kind  to  him,  and  gave  him  great  gifts,  that  he  might 
atone  for  the  slaying  of  his  father.  Edgar  sent  for 
Elfthrith  and  married  her,  so  that  she  became  a king’s 
wife  after  all.  She  founded  a house  for  nuns  also  where 
Ethelwold  was  slain,  that  the  sin  of  Edgar  might  not  fall 
upon  her. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

EDWARD  THE  MARTYR. — A.D.  975-978. 

I.  When  Edgar  died  he  left  two  sons.  Elfthrith  was 
the  mother  of  the  younger,  whose  name  was  Ethelred ; 
Dunstan  the  name  of  the  other  was  Edward.  By  his 
and  Ed-  will  he  desired  that  Edward  should  be  king  ; 

and  though  Elfthrith  wished  that  her  little 
son,  who  was  only  seven  years  old,  should  be  king,  Dun- 
stan and  the  Wise  Men  chose  Edward.  Before  he  \y^s 
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crowned  there  arose  a great  quarrel  between  the  North 
and  South  of  England  about  the  monks  ; for  Elfhere, 
alderman  of  the  English  March,  drove  out  the  monks 
and  filled  their  places  with  simple  priests  ; but  the  great 
aldermen  of  Essex  and  East  England  gathered  a host  to 
defend  them.  It  was  the  Northern  folk  that  had  helped 
Edgar  against  his  brother  ; so  now  they  stood  out  for 
Edward,  while  the  Southern  folk  wished  for  Ethelred. 
But  Dunstan  and  Oswald,  the  two  archbishops,  prevented 
a war,  though  Elfhere  did  many  evil  deeds  against  the 
monks  all  the  days  of  Edward. 

There  were  many  meetings  of  the  great  men  of  Eng- 
land throughout  this  reign  to  try  and  settle  things  peace- 
fully. At  one  of  these  a strange  thing  happened.  While 
the  elders  of  England  were  sitting  together  in  an  upper 
chamber  the  floor  suddenly  fell,  save  one  beam  on 
which  Dunstan  was  standing.  So  he  was  not  hurt  ; but 
of  the  others  some  were  sore  hurt  and  others  killed. 
After  this  men  believed  more  in  Dunstan  than  they  did 
before,  for  they  thought  that  God  had  kept  him  from 
harm  for  a sign  to  them. 

2.  In  979  an  evil  deed  was  done,  so  that  the  song  of 
that  day  says  ‘ no  worse  deed  was  done  among  the  English 
since  they  first  sought  the  land  of  Britain.’  It  Edward's 
is  said  that  it  happened  in  this  way.  Edward  death- 
had  been  out  hunting,  and  as  he  was  riding  home  weary 
from  the  chase  he  came  near  the  house  of  his  stepmother 
and  rode  to  it.  There  she  met  him  and  received  him 
well,  and  gave  him  to  drink,  for  he  was  very  thirsty ; but 
as  he  was  drinking  she  bade  one  of  her  followers  stab 
him  in  the  back,  and  he  did  so.  When  the  king  felt  that 
he  was  wounded  he  spurred  his  horse  and  rode  off  as 
fast  as  he  could  ; but  he  was  so  faint  that  he  could  not 
sit  in  his  saddle.  So  he  fell  off,  and  his  foot  caught 
the  stirrup,  and  he  was  dragged  along  by  the  frightened 
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horse  through  the  rugged  wood  till  he  died.  Men  said 
that  Elfthrith  and  Elfhere  had  plotted  to  slay  him  as  they 
best  could.  But  Edward  was  held  a martyr;  and  soon 
Elfthrith  repented  her  of  her  evil  deed  and  went  into  a 
house  of  nuns,  where  she  stayed  all  her  days  praying  for 
the  forgiveness  of  her  sins.  Elfhere  afterwards  brought 
the  body  of  the  king  in  great  state  to  Shaftesbury  Minster, 
which  Alfred  had  built.  Soon  after  he  died  of  a dreadful 
disease,  and  men  said  God  so  punished  him  for  his  sin. 

Edward  is  said  to  have  been  a good  king  on  earth, 
and  after  his  death  a saint  in  heaven.  He  was  fair  to 
look  on,  like  most  of  the  men  of  his  race. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHANGES  IN  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  GREAT  KINGS. 

1.  UNDER  the  great  English  kings  many  changes  had 
come  about  in  England,  which  had  made  it  different  from 

England  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  small 
The Churc  . ]c;ng(jomSi  First,  the  Church  had  brought 
men  together.  Moreover  the  monks,  who  lived  together  in 
large  houses,  with  great  lands  round  them,  had  kept  alive 
the  learning  which  king  Alfred  restored,  and  had  taught 
the  English  many  useful  things,  so  that  building  and  the 
arts  and  trades  were  all  improved.  The  monks  too  were 
great  gardeners,  and  brought  into  England  many  new 
herbs  and  plants  which  were  useful  for  medicine  or  for 
food. 

2.  Next  the  kings  had  grown  more  powerful ; for  not 

only  did  they  rule  over  a people  instead  of  over  a tribe, 
Th  as  they  had  done  at  first,  but  they  had  got 

e greater  power  over  their  people,  and  were  more 

looked  up  to.  Edward  and  Ethelstan  had  divided  the 
Marchland  into  shires,  for  the  old  tribe  kingdoms  in  the 
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Marchland  had  been  swept  over  by  the  Danes  and  their 
governments  destroyed.  So  these  kings  divided  the  land 
round  the  great  towns  which  they  had.  fortified,  and  put  a 
sheriff  or  shire-steward  over  each  shire  by  the  side  of  the 
alderman  to  look  after  its  rule.  The  towns  too  had  grown 
more  important,  and  more  people  dwelt  in  them.  More- 
over, now  that  so  many  kingdoms  were  joined  together, 
there  was  one  great  council  which  helped  the  king  to 
govern  the  land.  This  council  was  made  up  of  the  wise 
and  great  men  out  of  all  England,  and  was  above  all  the 
little  councils  which  each  small  kingdom  and  each  shire 
had.  Over  it  the  king  and  the  archbishop  presided,  just 
as  the  bishop  and  the  aldermen  and  sheriff  presided  at  the 
shire-meetings  or  folk-meetings.  This  great  council  was 
called  the  Witena-gemot,  or  Meeting  of  the  Wise  Men. 

It  met  usually  once  or  twice  a year,  and  made  laws 
and  chose  the  kings,  and  if  a king  behaved  badly  turned 
him  out  and  put  another  in. 

3.  The  great  men  of  the  kingdom  were  different  too 

from  what  they  had  been.  The  officers  of  the  king’s 
household  became  great  nobles,  and  the  ser-  Tb  b] 
vants  of  the  king  became  nobles  also  ; so  that  s' 

the  nobles  were  no  more  called  eorls , but  thanes , that  is  to 
say  servants.  It  was  no  longer  gentle  birth  that  made 
men  nobles,  but  service  done  to  the  king.  Out  of  these 
thanes  the  king  and  the  wise  men  chose  the  sheriffs  and 
aldermen  for  the  shires  and  under-kingdoms.  The  nobles 
too  had  grown  more  powerful,  for  many  poor  men  sought 
the  help  of  them  and  their  followers,  and  to  gain  this  they 
gave  their  lands  to  the  nobles,  who  gave  them  back  to 
them  on  condition  that  they  worked  for  them  ; so  that 
few  small  men  now  held  their  lands  quite  freely. 

4.  In  the  villages  and  small  towns  the  old  family 
feeling  of  the  clan  had  died  out  ; and  the  villagers  often 
made  clubs,  which  managed  their  business,  as  the  old 
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council  of  elders  had  done.  These  clubs  were  called 
The  vil-  guilds.  They  were  made  for  helping  each 
lages.  other,  and  for  safety  against  robbers  and  the 

like.  They  held  a pastime  in  every  year,  which  became 
the  village  feast. 

5.  The  coming  of  the  Danes  and  their  settling  among 
the  English  helped  also  to  change  England.  It  bound  the 
English  more  together,  for  they  were  all  ob- 
liged to  work  together  against  their  common 
foe.  The  Danes  stirred  up  the  minds  of  the  English 
among  whom  they  settled,  for  they  were  more  active 
and  restless  than  they.  They  also  prevented  the  Eng- 
lish where  they  settled  from  becoming  too  much  the 
servants  of  the  great  men,  for  they  were  too  fond  of  their 
freedom  to  let  it  go  easily. 


BOOK  VII. 

THE  DANISH  CONQUEST. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ETHELRED  THE  UNREADY. — A.D.  979-IO16 

i.  Ethelred,  the  next  king,  was  not  at  all  like  the 
great  kings  before  him.  He  was  cruel  and  foolish,  and, 
Eth  1 d above  all,  would  not  take  good  advice,  but 

and  Dun-  always  listened  to  those  who  pleased  him 

stan'  at  the  time.  He  was  called  the  ‘ Unready,’ 

which  did  not  mean  then  what  it  would  now  mean,  but 
Ill-advised.’  Men  said  that  his  reign  was  cruel  at  its 
outset,  wretched  in  its  course,  and  disgraceful  in  its  end. 

In  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  Dunstan  was  alive  ; 
and  though  when  he  crowned  him  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
phesied evil  of  him,  because  of  the  cruel  deed  by  which 
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he  came  to  the  throne,  yet  he  helped  him  with  his  advice, 
so  that  he  did  no  very  evil  thing  while  Dunstan  lived. 
When  he  was  crowned  the  South  English  were  very  glad, 
because  they  were  against  the  monks,  and  because  the 
last  two  kings  had  been  chosen  by  the  Northern  Eng- 
lish. But  the  Northern  English  were  very  wroth,  for  they 
did  not  like  the  South  Englishmen  to  rule  over  them,  so 
they  broke  away  from  Ethelred’s  government. 

When  Elfhcre  died  Elfric  was  made  alderman  of  the 
M archmen.  He  was  a bad  man  and  a traitor,  and  did 
little  good  to  England.  The  king  had  a quarrel  too  during 
this  time  with  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Dunstan  tried 
to  pacify  the  king;  but  he  would  not  be  stayed.  Then  Dun- 
stan sent  him  a gift  of  money,  and  he  made  peace  with 
the  bishop.  Dunstan  was  very  wroth,  and  sent  to  the 
king  this  message  : ‘ Because  thou  hast  preferred  silver 
to  righteousness  therefore  those  evils  of  which  I spake 
shall  come  upon  thee,  but  not  while  I live,  for  so  hath  the 
Lord  told  me.’  Dunstan  died  three  years  after  this  (989) 
And  the  words  which  he  spake  were  fulfilled. 

2.  Already  the  Danes  and  Northmen  had  begun  to 
attack  England  again ; and  now  Olaf,  the  Northman, 
came  to  England  with  a great  host  and  did 

, • t>  iiii  The  Danes. 

much  evil.  But  in  991  Bertnoth,  the  aider- 
man  of  Essex,  fought  a great  battle  with  the  Danes  at 
Maldon.  There  he  fell ; but  his  men  stood  and  fought 
over  his  body,  and  at  last  they  won  the  day  and  saved 
his  body  from  the  heathen,  as  the  Song  of  Maldon  tells  us. 

In  this  same  year  the  Wise  Men,  by  the  advice  of 
archbishop  Sigric,  did  a very  foolish  thing — they  laid  a 
tax  on  the  people  and  raised  10,000/.,  which  they  gave  to 
the  Danes  to  buy  them  off.  This  tax  was  called  the 
Dane-gild  or  Dane-money.  The  Danes  took  the  money 
and  went  away  for  awhile,  but  next  year  came  back 
and  ravaged  England  again  to  get  more,  and  so  it  went 
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on.  There  was  a fleet  gathered  ; but  Elfric  sent  word  to 
the  Danes  of  it  and  joined  himself  to  them  when  they 
came  to  London  to  fight  the  English.  The  English  beat 
them,  and  Elfric  fled.  Then  Ethelred  put  out  the  eyes 
of  Elfric’s  son  for  the  evil  deeds  of  his  father,  which  was 
a cruel  and  unkingly  deed . 

3.  Soon  after  Olaf,  the  Northman,  was  joined  by 

Sweyn  Fork-beard,  the  king  of  Denmark.  He  had  passed 
all  his  early  days  in  fighting  with  his  father,  but  now 
that  his  father  was  dead  and  he  was  king  be  began  to 
make  war  upon  England,  and  a sore  foe  he  was.  He  and 
Olaf  the  Olaf  beset  London  with  ships,  but  the  London- 
Norwegian  ers  beat  them  off.  Soon  after,  by  the  good 
king'  advice  of  Elfheg,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Ethel- 

red  made  peace  with  Olaf,  who  was  confirmed,  and 
Ethelred  became  his  god-father.  Olaf  had  been  baptized 
in  the  Scilly  Islands  ; but  the  Norwegians  were  still 
heathen.  Ethelred  gave  him  great  gifts,  and  Olaf  swore 
to  him  that  he  would  never  ravage  England  more.  He 
kept  his  word,  and  departed  to  Ireland,  and  there  he 
married,  and  soon  after  was  made  king  of  Norway.  His 
rule  was  stormy,  for  he  tried  to  make  his  folk  Christians 
by  force;  and  they  would  not.  In  the  end  he  fell  in  a great 
sea-fight  against  his  former  friend  Sweyn,  whom  his  people 
had  called  in  to  help  them  against  Olaf.  Olaf  was  the 
strongest,  handsomest,  and  most  accomplished  man  of  his 
time.  He  was  very  steadfast  to  his  word;  but  he  was 
cruel  and  headstrong.  To  the  host  of  Sweyn  and  Olaf 
16,000/.  was  given  to  bribe  them  to  sail  away  when  peace 
was  made  with  Olaf. 

4.  In  997  and  the  next  two  years  Sweyn  came  again 
and  plundered  Wessex,  Sussex,  and  Kent.  At  last  the 
Ethelred’s  Wise  Men  took  counsel  and  got  together  a 
other  wars.  large  fleet ; but  the  captains  fell  to  quarreFing 
among  themselves,  so  nothing  was  done. 
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Next  year  Ethelred,  instead  of  making  his  realm  safe 
against  the  Danes,  sent  his  fleet  to  fight  the  Normans. 
There  it  sped  ill  and  was  driven  back.  This  he  did 
because  the  Normans  had  received  the  Danish  ships  in 
their  ports.  He  himself  and  his  army  went  north  and 
laid  waste  Cumberland,  because  Malcolm,  the  under-king, 
would  not  pay  him  money  to  help  buy  off  the  Danes ; 
for  Malcolm  said  that  he  was  bound  to  fight  for  the  Eng- 
lish king,  and  would  gladly  do  so,  but  he  would  not  pay 
money.  Ethelred  was  wroth,  and  perhaps  ashamed,  and 
so  he  warred  against  him. 

5.  The  quarrel  with  Normandy  was  soon  made  up,  for 
in  the  year  1002  Ethelred  married  Emma,  whom  the 
English  called  Elfgif,  the  sister  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. She  was  very  fair,  but  she  was  not  a good 
woman. 

That  year  the  English  paid  24,000/.  to  the  Danes  for 
peace.  So  we  see  they  had  to  give  more  and  more  each 
time,  and  it  was  of  little  avail.  Then  the  king  The 
did  a very  evil  deed,  by  the  advice  of  one  of  his  sacre  of 
favourites,  Edric  Streona  (the  Gainer).  He  S'  nnce‘ 
had  all  the  Danes  slain  who  had  remained  in  the  South  of 
England  on  the  day  of  S.  Brice.  It  fell  on  Saturday,  the 
day  the  Danes  used  to  bathe  ; so  many  were  slain  defence- 
less in  the  evening  while  they  were  in  their  baths.  Among 
the  rest  was  slain  Gunhild,  sister  of  Sweyn  Forkbeard,  who 
was  mai  ried  to  an  earl  in  England  named  Pallig.  They  took 
her  and  slew  her  husband  before  her,  and  thrust  spears 
through  her  son  so  that  lie  died  also.  She  never  turned 
pale,  but  bore  the  dreadful  sight  bravely,  and  told  the 
English  that  this  deed  of  theirs  would  bring  great  evils 
on  their  land  also.  When  she  was  slain  men  marvelled 
that  her  face  was  not  altered  by  death,  but  that  she  looked 
as  fair  as  if  she  were  alive. 

6.  When  Sweyn  heard  the  news  of  this  he  was  wroth, 
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and  got  together  a mighty  host  to  avenge  her  and  fulfil 
Sweyns  the  vow  which  he  made  once  at  a great  feast 

revenge.  that  he  would  drive  out  Ethelred  or  die  him- 

self. He  laid  siege  to  Exeter,  and  Hugh,  the  French- 
man, whom  queen  Emma  had  set  over  it  (for  the  king 
had -given  it  to  her  as  a marriage  gift),  betrayed  it  to 
him,  and  he  took  and  plundered  the  city  and  broke  down 
the  wall.  Thence  he  went  on  to  Wessex,  where  Elfric 
came  against  him.  Here  again  was  treason,  for  when  the 
armies  were  in  array  Elfric  feigned  to  be  suddenly  taken 
ill,  and  so  would  do  nothing.  Sweyn  passed  by  and 
burned  Salisbury,  and  ravaged  the  West  Saxons’  larjd. 

7.  But  Wolf  kettle,  alderman  of  the  East  English, 
resisted  the  Danes  in  the  East.  When  they  broke  theii 
Wolfketde.  promise  and  would  not  go  away,  but  left  their 

a.d.  1004.  ships  and  rode  up  the  country,  Wolfkettle 
ordered  men  to  go  to  the  Danish  ships  to  burn  them. 
Sweyn  was  just  hurrying  back  to  them,  when  Wolfkettle 
fell  upon  him,  and  there  was  a hard  fight,  so  that  the 
Danes  said  they  had  never  had  harder  work  since  they 
came  to  England  ; but  neither  side  could  beat  the  other, 
so  they  both  drew  off.  But  because  of  the  disobedience 
of  Wolf  kettle’s  men  the  Danish  ships  were  left  whole, 
and  the  Danes  sailed  off  in  them  to  Denmark. 

8.  There  was  a great  famine  all  over  England  the  next 

year,  so  that  much  folk  died  of  hunger,  and  that  famine 
Danes  and  was  long  remembered.  In  1006  the  Danes 

Seeds.  came  again,  and  went  up  to  a place  called 

Cuckhamsley,  far  into  England,  to  defy  the  old  prophecy 
which  said  that  any  foe  who  got  as  far  as  that  spot  should 
never  come  back  alive.  The  king  and  the  Wise  Men 
gave  them  36,000/.  to  go  away  that  year.  In  these  days 
Elfheg  became  archbishop,  and  Elfhelm,  the  Northum- 
brian earl  of  York,  was  treacherously  slain  by  Edric  ; but 
the  king  made  Edric  earl  of  the  Marchland. 
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The  Scottish  king  also  invaded  England,  but  the  earl 
Utred  of  Bamborough  drove  the  Scots  from  Durham, 
which  they  had  attacked,  and  slew  many  of  them.  He 
cut  off  their  heads  and  set  them  on  spikes  round  the 
walls  of  Durham  for  a sign  ; and  it  is  said  that  he  gave 
the  women  who  washed  the  heads  before  they  were  set 
up  a cow  for  a reward. 

9.  In  1008  Ethelred  gathered  a great  fleet  again,  and 
ordered  that  many  new  ships  should  be  built,  and  that  all 
those  who  held  land  should  pay  for  them,  and  this  seemed 
good  to  the  wise  men.  Indeed,  if  Ethelred  had  only 
kept  a strong  fleet  like  Edgar’s  he  might  have  Ethelred's 
often  stopped  the  landing  of  the  Danes.  But  fleet- 

a great  quarrel  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  and  the  chief  men 
fought  among  themselves.  There  came  too  a great  storm 
which  destroyed  many  ships,  and  some  were  burnt  in  the 
strife  (1009),  so  all  the  people’s  trouble  was  brought  to 
naught.  This  was  the  last  chance  which  Ethelred  had  of 
beating  the  Danes,  for  from  now  till  he  fled  away  to  Nor- 
mandy there  was  war,  and  chiefly  with  Thorkettle,  or 
Thorkell,  till  in  1013  Sweyn  came  back. 

10.  Many  towns  were  taken  and  burnt,  and  many  men 
were  sold  into  captivity  or  slain.  The  good  archbishop 
Elfheg  was  taken  prisoner  by  Thorkell’s  host,  Atchb;shop 
and  they  would  have  him  pay  a great  sum  for  Elfheg’s 
his  ransom;  but  he  said  that  he  would  not  rob  ea 

the  poor  for  the  sake  of  himself.  They  were  very  angry 
with  him,  and  one  day  they  brought  him  to  a feast, 
and  after  the  feast  when  they  were  heated  with  wine  they 
flung  at  hrm  bones  and  the  heads  of  the  beasts  which 
they  had  feasted  on,  till  one  of  them  pitying  him  slew 
him  with  a blow  of  his  axe.  This  happened  at  Green- 
wich, so  the  London  people  sent  for  his  body,  which 
the  Danes  gave  up  to  them.  It  is  said  that  Thorkell 
offered  the  soldiers  all  that  he  had,  except  his  ships,  if 
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they  would  let  Elfheg  go  unhurt;  but  they  would  not. 
When  Thorkell  saw  his  holy  death  he  went  over  to  Ethel- 
red  with  forty-five  ships  and  a great  host,  and  served  him, 
for  he  would  no  more  be  with  heathen  men,  and  he  be- 
came a Christian. 

Then  the  king  sent  Edric  against  the  Welsh,  and  he 
marched  through  South  Wales  and  laid  it  waste.  And 
so  Ethelred  would  ever  do  : when  the  Danes  came  he 
would  do  nothing  but  buy  them  off ; but  he  would  always 
be  ready  to  fight  with  the  other  princes  of  Britain  who 
were  his  own  under-kings,  with  whom  he  should  have 
been  at  peace. 

ix.  When  Sweyn  heard  that  Thorkell  had  joined 
Ethelred  he  was  ill-pleased.  So  he  came  again  to  Eng- 
land with  his  son  Canute,  and  they  now  set  about  con- 
quering England,  according  to  Sweyn’s  vow.  First  he 
got  the  men  of  the  North  to  submit  to  him.  They  had 
Sweyn  never  much  liked  Ethelred,  though  they  had 

w?nsEng^  fought  hitherto  against  the  Danes  when  they 

land.  came  as  plunderers  or  settlers  to  oust  them 

from  their  homes.  Now  that  Sweyn  came  with  fair 
promises,  wishing  to  be  king  of  England,  they  took  him 
as  their  king.  Leaving  his  son  to  rule  them  while  he 
went  south,  Sweyn  rode  right  across  England  and  over 
the  Marchland  and  took  Winchester  ; but  Thorkell  and 
Ethelred  drove  him  from  London.  He  went  on  into 
the  far  South  and  took  all  the  West  Saxons’  land,  and 
now  he  was  king  over  all  England  save  London.  When 
Ethelred  saw  that  he  fled  in  Thorkell’s  ships,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  to  his  brother-in-law’s  court  in  Nor- 
mandy; and  the  people  of  London  took  Sweyn  for  king. 

Thorkell  stayed  with  part  of  his  fleet  and  still  took 
king  Ethelred’s  part  ; but  all  he  could  do  was  to  lay 
taxes  on  the  English  to  keep  his  fleet,  so  that  they  liked 
that  ill. 
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Sweyn  Forkbeard  was  not  long  king,  but  died  as  he 
was  on  his  way  to  plunder  S.  Edmundsbury.  He  thought 
he  saw  S.  Edmund  ride  against  him  and  smite  him 
because  of  his  evil  errand  ; but  no  man  saw  that  sight 
save  the  king  only,  who  fell  off  his  horse  and  was  never 
whole  again,  but  died  that  night  in  great  pain. 

12.  Then  the  Wise  Men  sent  over  to  Ethelred,  in 
Normandy;  to  ask  him  to  come  back.  They  told  him 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  have  him  as  king  again  if  he 
would  promise  to  rule  them  better;  and  he  promised  that 
he  would  do  as  they  wished  in  all  matters.  The  Wise  Men 
said  that  no  Danish  king  should  rule  England  Ethelred 
again,  but  that  if  any  tried  he  should  be  held  and  Canute, 
an  outlaw,  and  any  man  who  could  might  A,D' lot4' 
slay  him.  Yet  the  chief  men  of  the  Danish  host  chose 
Canute  to  be  their  king ; but  he  was  driven  out  by  Ethelred 
and  his  brave  son  Edmund,  who  was  called  Ironside,  and 
went  away  to  Denmark.  Ethelred  gave  the  Danes  who 
had  served  him  so  well  under  Thorkell  a great  sum  of 
money,  so  that  men  said  the  Danes  were  as  greedy  and 
evil  friends  as  they  were  foes. 

13.  In  this  year  there  was  fought  on  Good  Friday  a 
battle  in  Ireland,  at  Clontarf,  hard  by  Dublin,  between 
the  Northmen  of  Dublin  and  the  Western  B .an>s 
Islands  and  the  head  king  of  Ireland,  Brian,  battle. 
There  were  many  heathen  among  the  North-  A D'  IO‘4' 
men,  but  Brian  and  his  folk  were  Christians.  The  North- 
men fled  before  the  Irish,  and  as  they  fled  one  of  them 
broke  into  the  tent  where  Brian  was  praying  for  his  men, 
for  he  was  an  old  man  and  stricken  in  years,  and  there  he 
slew  him.  So  the  prophecy  wras  fulfilled  which  was  in 
men’s  mouths,  that  the  Northmen  should  lose  the  battle, 
but  that  Brian  should  fall.  'There  was  a great  slaughter, 
for  it  was  a very  high  tide,  and  many  men  were  drowned 
in  the  LifTey.  which  ran  very  high.  This  battle  also  the 
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Northmen  took  for  a sign  that  the  Christian  faith  was  the 
best  ; so  after  this  those  who  were  still  heathen  turned 
from  their  old  gods  and  were  baptized. 

14.  In  1015  there  was  a meeting  of  the  Wise  Men  at 
Oxford,  and  there  Edric  wrought  another  wicked  deed. 
The  bum-  He  s^evv  t^ie  two  chiefs  of  the  five  great 
fofdat0x  boroughs  of  the  North  M archland,  and  when 

their  followers  fled  to  the  great  tower  of  the 
minster  he  set  fire  to  it,  and  there  were  they  all  slain  or 
burnt.  Eldgyth,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  was 
spared,  and  was  set  in  keeping  as  a prisoner.  When 
Edmund  Ironside,  the  king’s  son  saw  her  he  married  her 
against  his  father’s  will,  and  ruled  the  Five  Boroughs  as 
her  husband.  Edric  is  said  to  have  hated  Edmund  and 
to  have  always  acted  treacherously  towards  him.  Now, 
both  Edric  and  Utred  had  married  daughters  of  Ethelred. 
Edric  and  his  brothers  always  advised  the  king  ill ; but 
Utred  helped  his  brother-in-law  Edmund. 

15.  Then  Ethelred  fell  sick  ; so  Edric  led  the  West 

Saxons  against  the  Northern  English  under  Edmund. 
Ethelred’s  Soon  he  went  over  to  Canute,  who  now  came 
death-  back  with  a mighty  host,  and  they  marched 

over  the  land  plundering  it,  while  Ethelred  was  in  London 
doing  nothing.  At  last  Utred  also  joined  Canute.  And 
soon  after  Ethelred  died. 

CHAPTER  II. 

EDMUND  IRONSIDE.— A.D.  IOl6. 

I.  Then  the  Marchmen  chose  Edmund  king  at 
London  ; but  some  of  the  English  chose  Canute  as  king 
Edmund  at  Southampton.  Utred  gained  little  by  not 
and  Canute,  staying  with  Edmund,  for  Canute  sent  for  him 
as  if  he  would  speak  with  him ; and  when  he  was  come 
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to  the  king's  hall,  there  suddenly  sprang  out  upon  him  a 
band  of  men  who  slew  him  and  the  men  that  were  with 
him,  forty  souls  ; and  his  earldom  was  given  to  his 
enemies.  Then  Edric  turned  round  again  and  joined 
Edmund,  but  was  of  little  use  to  him.  Canute  and  Ed- 
mund fought  five  pitched  battles  this  year,  all  along  the 
borders  of  Wessex  ; but  Edmund  nearly  always  won,  for 
he  was  both  brave  and  skilful.  Once  he  met  Canute  in 
battle  and  clove  his  shield  in  two  with  his  sword.  But 
the  fifth  battle  at  Assandun  in  Essex  was  the  most 
famous.  Both  kings  were  there,  and  fought  each  under 
his  own  banner.  Edmund's  was  the  golden  dragon,  and 
Canute's  the  magic  raven.  The  raven’s  wings  moved  in 
the  wind,  which  the  Danes  took  for  a sign  of  victory  ; but 
when  the  battle  was  joined  the  Danes  at  last  gave  way 
before  the  English,  and  they  would  have  been  defeated 
entirely,  had  not  Edric  with  his  men  left  the  battle.  Then 
the  Danes  came  on  again,  and  in  the  end  the  English 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  field-  to  them.  In  that  fight 
many  good  men  fell,  and  among  them  Wolfkettle,  the 
East  English  alderman,  brother-in-law  of  Edmund. 

2.  There  would  have  been  another  battle,  but  the  two 
kings,  by  the  advice  of  the  Wise  Men  of  England,  agreed 
to  make  peace,  and  to  divide  the  kingdom  Peace  of 
between  them.  Edmund  was  to  be  the  head  Oiney. 
king,  and  to  have  the  East  and  South,  while  A-D‘  101  ‘ 
Canute  was  to  have  the  M archland  and  Northumberland. 
It  is  said  that  the  two  kings  at  first  agreed  that  they 
two  should  fight  alone,  to  see  who  should  have  all  Eng- 
land ; but,  when  they  had  fought  a short  while  Canute 
offered  to  share  the  realm  with  Edmund,  and  he  agreed 
thereto,  and  they  exchanged  swords  and  cloaks  and  were 
made  sworn  friends.  This  peace  which  was  made  at 
Olney-on- Severn,  lasted  only  a short  while,  for  Edmund 
died  suddenly,  and  men  said  that  Edric  slew  him  by  craft 
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to  gain  the  favour  of  Canute  ; and  this  was  the  worst  of 
all  his  evil  deeds. 

Edmund  Ironside  was  a very  big  man,  bold,  quick, 
persevering  and  never  discouraged  ; but  in  one  thing  he 
seems  to  have  been  foolish,  in  that  he  trusted  Edric,  the 
alderman  of  the  M archland,  though  he  knew  what  evil 
deeds  he  had  wrought.  Perhaps  this  was  because  he 
could  not  help  it,  but  was  afraid  of  his  going  over  to 
Canute  again.  For  though  Edric  was  so  bad  he  seems 
to  have  been  very  powerful  in  his  own  earldom,  and 
he  was  a man  of  such  guile  that  Edmund  may  have 
thought  it  better  to  have  him  as  a friend  than  as  a foe. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  too  that  we  only  have  the  story  as 
told  by  Edric’s  enemies.  So  that  after  all  he  may  not 
have  been  so  bad  as  they  would  make  out.  For  that  he 
should  have  been  so  wicked,  and  yet  so  much  trusted,  it 
is  very  hard  to  believe. 


CHAPTER  III, 

CANUTE  THE  GREAT.— A.D.  IO16-IO35. 

r.  Canute  began  his  reign  by  trying  to  settle  his 
English  kingdom,  for  of  all  the  kingdoms  that  he  had 
Canute  and  t^ien  anc*  afterwai'ds  he  loved  England  best. 
Edmund's  First  he  outlawed  those  of  the  English  blood- 
children.  royal  that  were  in  England ; and  when  the 
wise  men  gave  him  the  care  of  the  children  of  Edmund 
Ironside  he  sent  them  to  Sweden,  to  his  half-brother 
king  James.  It  is  said  that  he  asked  him  to  slay  them  ; 
for  he  would  not  slay  them  himself  for  the  brotherhood 
that  he  had  sworn  v/ith  their  father.  But  king  James 
would  not,  and  sent  them  to  Stephen,  who  was  the  first 
Christian  king  of  Hungary,  that  he  might  take  care  of 
them.  \nd  they  abode  a long  time  at  his  court. 
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2.  Canute  set  earls  as  governors  over  the  land  ; but 
he  kept  Wessex  himself,  for  there  he  chiefly  lived. 
He  gave  the  Marchland  to  Edric  ; to  Thorkell  he  gave 
East  England  ; to  Eric,  when  he  had  mar-  Edric’s 
ried  his  sister,  he  gave  Northumberland  ; death* 
and  these  great  men  ruled  the  land  under  him.  But 
Edric  was  angry  because  the  king  did  not  give  him  more 
power,  and  it  is  said  that  he  told  the  king  that  he  had 
slain  Edmund  Ironside  for  his  sake.  When  Canute 
heard  these  words  he  bade  his  followers  slay  Edric, 
saying  that  he  who  had  betrayed  his  lord  for  lands  and 
gold  would  never  be  faithful  to  him.  So  Edric  was 
slain  in  the  king’s  sight,  and  was  cast  out  of  the  window 
into  the  river  that  ran  below.  Men  held  that  Canute  had 
done  very  rightly,  for  through  the  evil  deeds  of  Edric 
many  good  men  had  met  their  death  ; and  he  was  so 
crafty  and  powerful  that  he  was  able  to  do  much  evil. 
Canute  also  soon  sent  Thorkell  from  England  into  Den- 
mark, for  he  was  so  great  a man  that  he  feared  lest  he 
should  do  evil. 

3.  In  the  same  year,  1017,  Canute  sent  to  Normandy 
and  asked  the  duke  to  give  him  Emma,  Ethelred’s 
widow,  in  marriage,  for  she  had  fled  thither 

with  her  children.  He  did  so  ; and  Emma  Emma, 
came  back  and  was  again  Lady  of  the  English  ; and  she 
bore  Canute  two  children,  Gunhild  and  Hardi-Canute. 
Gunhild  married  king  Henry,  who  was  afterwards  made 
Emperor  ; but  Hardi-Canute  became  king. 

4.  Canute  now  set  two  Englishmen  in  power,  who 

became  very  famous  men,  Leofric  and  Godwin.  Leofric 
was  made  earl  of  the  Marchmen,  and  God-  ^ ^ d 

win  was  made  earl  of  Wessex,  under  the  king,  the  great 
Leofric  was  a good  man,  and  tried  to  bring  earls‘ 
ibout  peace  in  England  whenever  the  great  men  fell  out. 
Godwin  was  a very  wise  man,  and  became  the  greatest 
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man  in  England  next  the  king,  and  his  sons  became 
earls  as  well  as  himself.  Canute  was  so  pleased  at  his 
wisdom  and  bravery  in  a war  which  he  had  in  the  Baltic, 
one  time  when  he  was  away  from  England,  that  he 
singled  him  out  and  trusted  him  with  an  earldom. 

5.  Canute  was  not  only  king  of  England  and  Den- 

mark but  he  also  drove  out  the  king  of  Norway,  and 
Canute’s  was  ch°sen  king  there  also  ; and  over  the 

mighty  Swedish  king  his  will  had  great  weight.  The 

power.  Scots  also  acknowledged  him  as  their  over- 

lord  ; but  he  had  to  make  war  with  them  for  attacking 
England  while  he  was  away  at  Rome.  Then  they  made 
peace  and  submitted  to  his  commands. 

6.  Canute  went  twice  to  Rome,  it  is  said,  to  atone  for 

his  evil  deeds.  While  he  was  there  in  1027  he  wrote  a 
Canute’s  long  letter  home  to  the  English  people,  in 
rule.  which  he  told  them  all  about  his  journey  and 

the  kings  whom  he  had  met,  and  how  he  had  spoken 
with  the  Pope.  He  also  promised  to  rule  them  well,  and 
never  take  money  unjustly  from  them,  and  to  make  all 
his  great  men  do  right  also.  He  said  too  that  he  had  never 
spared  any  trouble  for  his  people’s  good,  and  that  he 
never  would.  These  promises  he  fulfilled  ; for  though  he 
had  done  some  cruel  things  to  the  great  men  he  had 
never  done  harm  to  his  people  since  he  was  made  king. 
He  set  good  laws  very  strictly  against  all  evildoers,  so 
that  in  after-days  his  name  became  famous  as  a law-giver. 
To  the  Church  he  was  very  open-handed,  and  he  gave  a 
splendid  altar  covering,  embroidered  with  peacocks,  to 
Glastonbury,  where  the  body  of  king  Edmund  Ironside 
lay.  He  built  a church  at  Assandun,  and  set  Stigand, 
who  afterwards  became  a famous  man,  to  pray  and  preach 
in  it.  This  he  did  as  a token  of  thankfulness  and  remem- 
brance of  the  battle  that  he  had  fought  there.  Canute 
was  a great  friend  of  the  monks  also. 
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It  is  said  that  when  Emma’s  brother  was  dead  his 
son,  duke  Robert,  who  soon  after  reigned  in  Normandy, 
gathered  together  a fleet  to  conquer  England,  drive  out 
Canute,  and  put  on  the  throne  Emma’s  two  sons,  who 
were  still  in  N ormandy  ; but  the  weather  was  bad,  and 
such  of  the  ships  as  were  not  destroyed  were  obliged  to 
put  back. 

7.  Canute  was  a little  man,  but  strong  of  body,  and 
exceeding  wise  and  crafty,  so  that  no  man  knew  his  real 
mind.  He  was  very  good  to  strangers,  but  Canute’s 
careful  of  his  money,  and  not  fond  of  useless  character, 
spending,  for  he  was  not  willing  to  burden  his  people. 
He  was  more  loved  by  the  English  than  by  the  Danes,  for 
he  set  Englishmen,  and  not  Danes,  as  earls  in  England  ; 
and  he  would  not  suffer  the  Danes  to  spoil  England,  as 
they  wished,  but  he  ruled  as  an  English  king  and  not  like 
a foreign  conqueror.  He  was  fond  of  music  and  singingj 
and  made  verses.  One  day  while  he  was  being  rowed  in 
his  barge  to  Ely  he  heard  the  song  of  the  monks  at  their 
service  in  the  minster  ringing  across  the  water,  so  he 
made  a song  : — 

Merry  the  monks  of  Ely  sing 
As  by  them  rows  Canute  the  King — 

Row,  men,  to  the  land  more  near, 

That  we  these  good  monks'  song  may  hear. 

Other  verses  also  he  put  to  it ; and  this  song  was  held  in 
remembrance  by  the  monks  of  Ely,  for  he  was  a good 
friend  to  them  and  gave  them  many  gifts. 

He  was  a very  godly  man  at  the  end  of  his  reign. 
It  is  told  of  him  that  one  day  he  ordered  his  chair  to  be 
set  on  the  sand  by  the  sea  when  it  was  low  water. 
When  the  tide  began  to  rise  he  spoke  to  the  sea  and 
forbade  it  to  rise  ; but  the  water  rose  till  it  washed  round 
his  chair  and  wetted  his  feet  and  garments.  Then  he 
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arose  and  said  to  those  that  were  with  him,  1 Though 
kings  be  mighty  and  rule  wide  realms  yet  will  not  the 
seas  obey  them  ; therefore  to  God  alone  be  honour  and 
praise,  for  he  rules  all  things,  and  the  wind  and  the  seas 
obey  Him.’  This  he  did  as  an  example,  lest  men  should 
honour  man  and  forget  God  who  made  them.  And 
never  after  that  day  would  he  wear  his  crown  ; but  he  set 
it  on  the  head  of  the  image  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross  that  was 
in  the  old  church  at  Winchester. 

Canute  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  made  laws 
that  no  man  should  hunt  in  the  lands  which  were  under 
the  care  of  the  king. 

8.  Canute  kept  a great  many  men  always  about  him, 
like  a little  army,  and  men  came  from  all  the  North  lands 
Canute’s  to  ,cerve  *n  guar^s,  so  that  there  were  not 
guards  and  in  all  the  world  at  that  time  such  soldiers  as 
pnests.  they.  He  made  rules  for  them  also  that 
all  things  might  be  done  in  order ; and  it  was  by  help 
of  this  guard  that  he  was  able  to  do  such  great  deeds  in 
war.  He  sent  to  Denmark  many  English  priests,  who 
taught  his  own  people  several  English  customs  which  he 
thought  would  be  useful  to  them  ; for  the  English  were 
not  so  rude  a folk  as  the  Danes  were. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HAROLD-HAREFOOT  AND  HARDI-CANUTE. 

A.D.  IO35-I042. 

i.  Canute  had  two  other  sons  besides  Hardi-Canute, 
Harold,  called  Harefoot  for  his  swiftness,  and  Sweyn;  but 
Canute’s  Emma  was  not  their  mother.  He  divided  his 

sons-  kingdoms  among  the  three.  To  Sweyn  he 

gave  Norway,  and  to  Hardi-Canute,  Denmark,  but  he 
gave  England  to  Harold.  When  Canute  was  dead  it 
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was  not  at  all  sure  what  men  would  do  ; for  Godwin  and 
Emma  and  the  English  in  the  South  were  for  Hardi 
Canute;  but  the  men  of  the  North  and  Leofric  and  the 
seamen  of  London,  who  were  most  of  them  Danes,  would 
have  Harold  for  their  king,  as  Canute  had  wished.  It 
was  settled  at  last,  by  Leofric’s  advice,  that  Harold  should 
rule  in  the  North,  and  Hardi-Canute  in  the  South.  But 
Hardi-Canute  stayed  in  Denmark,  and  his  mother  and 
Godwin  ruled  for  him  in  England. 

2.  Next  year,  1036,  Alfred  and  Edward  the  Ethelings, 
sons  of  Ethelred,  came  to  England  out  of  Normandy,  and 
a train  of  Normans  with  them.  It  is  not  cer-  The  death 
tain  why  they  came,  for  their  mother  loved  ofAlfled- 
Hardi-Canute  rather  than  them.  Some  say  it  was  to  gain 
the  kingdom  of  the  south  part  of  England,  as  Hardi- 
Canute  was  away.  But  Godwin  stopped  them,  and  Alfred 
was  seized  by  some  men  of  Harold,  who  blinded  him 
and  brought  him  to  Ely,  where  he  died  ; and  his  men 
they  slew  cruelly  with  torments.  But  his  mother  sent 
Edward  back  to  Normandy.  It  was  said  that  both  God- 
win and  Emma  had  a hand  in  this  evil  deed,  though  it 
was  done  by  Harold’s  men.  And  there  was  a song  made 
about  it  which  says  no  darker  deed  had  been  done  in 
England  since  the  Danes  came. 

3.  At  last  men  grew  weary  of  waiting  for  Hardi- 
Canute,  and  his  mother  was  not  much  liked;  so  the  South 
English  also  chose  Harold  as  their  king,  and  Emma 
drove  Emma  out  of  England.  She  went  to  banished. 
Flanders, where  Baldwin  ruled, and  he  received  A,D' IC>37' 
her  kindly,  and  thither  came  her  son  Hardi-Canute  to 
visit  her.  Not  long  after  this  Harold  died  (1040),  and 
the  great  men  of  England  sent  messengers  to  Flanders 
to  pray  Hardi-Canute  to  dome  and  reign  over  them;  and 
he  came  over,  and  was  crowned  king;  and  he  brought  his 
mother  back  with  him. 

R . /t. 
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4.  Hardi-Canute  did  not  reign  long.  He  was  a very 
stern  king,  and  not  much  liked.  He  ordered  the  body  ot 
Hardi  his  Mother  t0  UP  an<^  cast  0Ut  into  a 

Canute.  fen,  that  he  might  dishonour  it  as  much  as  he 
a.d.  1040.  couici.  a heavy  tax  was  laid  upon  England  to 
pay  for  the  Danes  of  the  fleet  which  he  brought  with  him. 

At  that  time  Godwin  was  accused  of  having  caused 
the  death  of  Alfred  the  Etheling ; but  he  denied  it  on 
oath,  and  most  of  the  great  men  took  an  oath  that  they 
believed  him  guiltless.  So  nothing  was  done  to  him  ; and 
he  gave  the  king  a great  ship  as  a gift,  that  he  might  not 
bear  any  anger  against  him.  It  was  beautifully  painted 
and  gilt  ; in  it  were  eighty  soldiers,  clothed  in  red,  with 
gold  rings  on  their  arms  and  gilt  helmets  on  their  heads, 
and  on  one  shoulder  they  bore  a Danish  axe  (for  the 
Danes  at  that  time  used  to  fight  with  great  axes,  which 
they  wielded  with  both  hands),  and  in  their  right  hand  a 
spear  of  iron.  Round  about  the  ship  were  laid  their 
shields,  painted  and  gilt.  This  was  the  finest  ship  that 
had  been  seen  in  England  since  the  ship  that  Harold 
Fairhair  sent  to  Ethelstan. 

The  king  sent  his  guard  to  gather  in  the  tax  which 
had  been  laid  upon  England;  but  the  people  at  Worcester 
rose  against  them  and  slew  two  of  them.  When  the 
king  heard  it  he  was  very  angry,  and  bade  Godwin  and 
Leofric  and  Siward,  the  Danish  earl  of  the  North,  for  earl 
Eric  was  now  dead,  ravage  Worcester.  So  they  burnt 
the  city;  but  they  let  the  people  go. 

Soon  after  this  Hardi-Canute  sent  for  his  half-brother 
Edward  to  come  to  England  to  live  with  him  and  his 
mother,  and  he  came  over. 

One  day  king  Hardi-Canute  went  to  the  wedding 
feast  of  one  of  his  great  men,  and  while  he  was  standing 
up  to  drink  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  and  fell  to  the 
earth  and  never  spoke  word  more. 
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He  was  a king  of  whom  we  know  very  little,  and  not 
much  good.  Neither  he  nor  his  brother  Harold  left  any 
children. 


BOOK  VIII. 

7 HE  TWO  LAST  OLD-ENGLISH  KINGS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. — A.D.  I042-I066. 

i.  When  Hardi-Canutedied,  Edward,  his  half-brother, 
was  chosen  king.  This  was  chiefly  done  by  the  help  of 
Godwin  and  his  men ; for  some  would  have  Edward.. 
had  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  cousin  of  first  years  of 
Hardi- Canute,  as  king.  Many  of  those  who  rule' 
had  been  against  Edward  were  outlawed  when  he  be- 
came king.  Edward  took  away  a good  part  of  his  mother 
Emma’s  riches  because  she  had  not  helped  him  in  his 
need ; but  he  suffered  her  to  live  quietly  at  Winchester. 

In  1045  Edward  married  Edith  Godwin’s  daughter, 
and  thus  bound  himself  closer  to  the  house  of  Godwin. 
At  this  time  the  three  greatest  men  in  England  were 
Godwin,  Leofric,  and  Siward  the  Big,  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland ; and  they  ruled  all  England  under  the  king. 
But  Edward  did  not  long  remain  friendly  to  the  house  of 
Godwin  ; for  he  was  too  fond  of  foreigners,  and  especially 
of  the  Normans,  and  from  this  arose  great  trouble  after- 
wards. 

There  was  now  reigning  in  Norway  king  Magnus, 
who  had  been  a friend  of  Hardi-Canute.  They  two 
had  agreed  that  whichever  of  them  died  first  the  other 
should  have  his  kingdom.  When  Magnus  got  neither 
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Denmark  nor  England  he  was  angry  and  gathered  a 
great  fleet  to  come  to  England  ; but  Sweyn,  the  Danish 
king,  stopped  him  ; so  the  English  fleet  which  Edward 
had  summoned  had  nothing  to  do. 

2.  Godwin  had  many  children  ; arid  of  these  the  two 

eldest,  Sweyn  and  Harold,  were  now  earls  in  England, 
Ear|  Harold  over  the  East  English,  and  Sweyn 

Sweyn’s  over  the  West  border  over  against  the  Welsh, 
outlawry.  Sweyn  kept  his  earldom  well,  and  defeated 
the  Welsh  -when  they  attacked  the  English  ; but  in  1046 
he  took  the  abbess  of  Leominster  away  from  her  abbey 
and  wished  to  marry  her.  This  shocked  people  very 
much,  because  it  was  against  the  laws  of  the  Church ; so 
he  was  forced  to  leave  England  and  went  off  to  Flanders, 
and  his  earldom  was  given  to  Harold  his  brother,  and  to 
his  cousin  Biorn  or  Bear,  brother  of  Sweyn,  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  had  had  an  earldom  in  the  middle  of  England. 
After  he  had  been  away  but  a little  while  he  came  home 
and  prayed  the  king  to  forgive  him  and  give  him  back 
his  earldom.  But  Harold  and  Biorn  would  not  give 
up  the  rule  of  it  to  him,  so  the  king  would  not  let  him 
stay  in  England.  Then  Sweyn  enticed  Biorn  to  come 
on  board  his  ship  and  go  with  him  to  plead  for  him 
to  the  king.  But  when  Biorn  was  on  board  he  slew  him. 
For  this  evil  deed  Sweyn  was  outlawed  by  all  the  people, 
and  most  of  his  friends  forsook  him.  And  Harold  had 
Biorn  buried  in  great  honour.  But  Sweyn  repented  of 
the  treacherous  deed  that  he  had  done  in  his  wrath,  and 
the  good  bishop  Eldred  prayed  the  king  and  the  Wise 
Men  to  forgive  him,  so  he  was  inlawed,  and  his  earldom 
was  given  back  to  him. 

3.  Now,  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark  and  king  Edward 
King  Sweyn  were  friends ; for  they  were  related  through 
of  Denmark.  tjie  house  of  Godwin,  and  Sweyn  had  helped 
Edward  against  Magnus  ; but  king  Magnus  gathered 
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another  great  host  against  Sweyn,  so  that  he  was  hard  put 
to  it  to  hold  his  own.  So  he  sent  to  pray  Edwa/d  to  help 
him.  Godwin  spoke  for  his  kinsmen,  and  would  have  fifty 
ships  sent ; but  Leofric  and  most  of  the  Wise  Men  were 
against  this.  So  n'o  help  was  sent  to  Sweya ; but  when 
Henry,  the  Emperor,  quarrelled  with  Baldwin  of  Flanders, 
the  English  sent  him  help.  Sweyn  was  driven  from  his 
kingdom  ; but  Magnus  died  not  long  after,  ^nd  his  uncle 
Harold  Hardrada  (the  stern  of  counsel),  win*  had  reigned 
with  him  part  of  his  reign,  reigned  alone  in  his  stead. 
Then  Sweyn  soon  got  back  his  kingdom. 

4.  In  Wales  about  this  time  there  were  two  great 
kings  called  Griffith,  who  were  nearly  always  fighting 
against  each  other  and  against  the  English.  Welsh  and 
While  Sweyn  Godwin's  son  was  away,  the  EIdred- 
South  Welsh  king  joined  the  fleet  of  the  Danish  sea- 
rovers  and  made  a raid  into  England.  But  Eldred 
gathered  together  against  them  all  the  men  who  dwelt  on 
the  border  ; but  the  Welsh  that  were  with  him  turned 
upon  him  and  joined  their  brethren  when  the  battle 
began,  and  he  was  defeated  and  most  of  his  men  slain. 

5.  In  1050,  Edward  made  Robert,  a Norman  monk, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  had  before  been  bishop 
of  London.  He  was  a great  foe  to  Godwin  The 

and  his  house,  so  that  he  filled  the  ears  of  the  foreigners 
king  with  stories  against  them.  By  his  advice  Godwu!and 
many  Normans  were  set  in  bishoprics  and  outlawed- 
high  places  in  England.  They  did  no  good,  but  built 
castles  and  strongholds,  that  they  might  be  safe  against 
any  attack  from  the  English,  and  could  oppress  them  as 
they  would. 

One  day  the  king's  brother-in-law  Eustace,  who  was 
a Frenchman,  had  been  to  see  the  king,  and  was  riding 
back  to  the  sea  to  pass  over  to  his  own  earldom  of 
Boulogne.  When  he  and  his  men  came  to  Dover 
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they  behaved  lawlessly  and  wished  to  make  the  towns- 
men lodge  them  where  they  would.  And  one  of  them 
struck  a townsman.  Then  a fight  began,  and  many  were 
slain  on  either  side  ; but  at  last  the  men  of  Dover  drove 
them  out  of  the  town.  Then  Eustace  rode  back  to  the 
king  and  complained  of  the  Dover  folk,  and  told  the  story 
his  own  way.  The  King  was  very  angry,  and  bade  God- 
win the  earl  go  and  punish  them.  But  Godwin  said  he 
would  not  till  they  also  had  been  heard,  and  he  told  the 
king  that  the  Frenchmen  ought  to  be  punished.  Then 
the  king  sent  for  Leofric  and  Siward  ; and  Godwin  sum- 
moned his  folk,  and  it  was  like  to  have  come  to  a battle 
between  the  two  armies.  But  Leofric  thought  it  better 
that  the  Wise  Men  should  be  called  together  to  settle  the 
matter.  When  the  Wise  Men  met  they  outlawed  Sweyn 
again,  and  called  Godwin  and  Harold,  his  son,  to  come 
alone  before  them  ; but  they  would  not  come  unless  safe- 
conducts  were  given  them.  So  the  Wise  Men  outlawed 
Godwin  and  his  kin.  Then  Godwin,  Sweyn,  and  Gurth, 
his  sons,  went  to  Flanders,  where  Tostig,  another  son  of 
his,  had  just  been  married  to  Judith,  Baldwin’s  daughter. 
But  Harold  went  to  Ireland,  to  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster, 
a great  friend  of  the  house  of  Godwin.  And  Edward  sent 
his  wife,  Godwin’s  daughter,  into  a nunnery,  and  Harold’s 
earldom  he  gave  to  Elfgar  Leofric’s  son. 

6.  While  Godwin  was  away  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy came  to  visit  Edward  in  England,  and  the  king 
who  was  childless,  is  said  then  to  have  pro- 
Normandy  mised  him  the  kingdom  at  his  death.  This 
m England,  \yilliam  came  to  the  dukedom  when  he  was 
but  seven  years  old,  after  his  father  Robert  who  died 
while  he  was  away  on  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  had 
hard  work  to  keep  his  dukedom  when  he  was  young,  for 
the  Norman  nobles  were  very  proud  and  restless,  and 
looked  down  on  him  because  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
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of  a tanner.  And  when  he  grew  older,  his  neighbour 
the  king  of  France  coveted  his  duchy,  though  at  first  he 
had  helped  him,  because  he  thought  he  could  do  as  he 
liked  seeing  that  William  was  so  young.  But  by  his  great 
skill  and  bravery  he  had  overcome  all  his  foes,  and  was  now 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age.  He  was  very  tall  and 
strong,  and  a strict  but  just  ruler,  who  had  the  gift  of 
choosing  good  men  for  his  servants,  unlike  Edward  in 
this.  He  was  very  good  to  the  Church,  and  built  splen- 
did minsters.  But  he  was  very  stern,  and  when  he  wished 
anything  he  would  have  it,  and  recked  of  no  man  or  thing 
that  stood  in  his  way.  He  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and 
passed  as  much  of  his  time  as  he  could  spare  in  that 
sport.  He  was  a great  archer,  and  his  bow  few  men  but 
he  could  bend.  In  this  taste  Edward  was  like  him  ; 
for  though  he  was  a pious  man  he  thought  more  of  hunt- 
ing than  anything  else  but  the  Church. 

7.  Things  went  ill  while  Godwin  was  away.  Griffith 
of  North  Wales  broke  into  England  and  did  much 
damage  ; and  Harold  ravaged  the  South  coast.  Godwin 
At  last  Godwin  and  Harold  gathered  a great  inlawed 
fleet  and  sailed  to  London  ; and  the  king  gathered  all  the 
men  he  could  against  them.  But  Stigand  proposed  as» 
before  that  the  Wise  Men  should  judge  between  them. 
They  inlawed  Godwin  and  his  kin,  and  the  queen  was 
taken  back  by  the  king.  But  Robert  the  Norman  and  the 
Frenchmen,  whom  Edward  loved,  took  horse  when  they 
heard  this  news  and  rode  through  London,  cutting  and 
hewing  at  all  in  their  way  till  they  got  to  the  river  ; then 
they  took  ship  and  went  to  Normandy.  Stigand  was 
made  archbishop  in  Robert’s  room,  for  he  was  a great 
friend  of  Godwin.  But  Robert  was  very  angry  at  this, 
and  never  ceased  complaining  to  the  Pope  and  the 
duke  and  the  princes  abroad  of  the  loss  which  he  had 
suffered.  And  as  he  told  the  story  his  own  way  many 
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thought  the  English  had  done  wrong  and  that  they  were 
impious  folk. 

8.  Soon  after  this,  in  1053,  it  is  said  that  Godwin  was 

sitting  at  meat  with  the  king,  and  the  king  was  being 
served  by  Harold  and  Tostig,  Godwin’s  sons.  One  of 
them  slipped,  and  the  other  helped  him.  Then  said 
Godwin,  ‘ So  brother  helps  brother.’  But  the  king  said, 
Godwin’s  ‘ My  brother  would  have  helped  me  hadst  thou 
death.  not  slain  him.’  And  Godwin  said,  ‘ If  I slew 

thy  brother  or  had  a hand  in  his  death  may  this  piece  of 
bread  choke  me.’  Then  he  broke  a piece  of  bread  and  put 
it  in  his  mouth,  but  it  stuck  in  his  throat  and  choked  him, 
and  he  fell  down  and  never  spoke  again.  And  all  men 
marvelled  that  the  words  which  he  had  spoken  were  ful- 
filled. Then  the  king  bade  them  cast  his  body  out  like  a 
dog’s  for  his  false  oath  and  his  evil  deed.  But  this  story 
is  told  by  the  Normans,  who  hated  Godwin,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  true.  The  English  mourned  greatly  for  Godwin, 
for  he  upheld  England  and  did  right  while  he  ruled,  and 
advised  the  king  well  ; and  he  hated  the  foreigners,  whom 
they  also  hated.  Now  that  he  was  dead  all  men’s  eyes 
were  turned  to  Harold,  and  he  was  made  earl  of  Wessex 
after  his  father,  and  had  the  greatest  power  all  Edward’s 

c days,  so  that  no  man  did  anything  against  his  will,  and 
he  advised  the  king  well. 

9.  In  those  days  Macbeth  slew  king  Duncan  and 
became  king  of  all  Scotland  in  his  place.  But  Duncan’s 
kin  went  to  Siward  the  Big,  who  received  them- well,  and 
fought  for  Malcolm  against  Macbeth.  In  the  end  Mac- 
beth was  slain,  and  Malcolm  Big-head  became  king  of 
Scotland.  In  1055  Siward  died.  When  he  felt  that  his 
death  was  near  he  arose  from  his  bed  and  called  for  his 
coat  of  mail,  and  put  it  on,  and  took  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  died  so,  sitting  in  his  chair  ; for  he  said  he 
would  not  die  like  a cow,  but  like  a soldier  in  mail.  His 
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earldom  was  given  to  Tostig  Godwin’s  son,  for  Waltheof 
the  Big,  Siward’s  son,  was  as  yet  a child. 

10.  About  this  time  earl  Elfgar,  son  of  Leofric,  was 
twice  outlawed,  and  twice  he  got  the  Welsh  king  to  join 
him  in  attacking  England.  But  peace  was  made  by  his 
father,  who  soon  after  died  ; and  Griffith,  king  of  Wales, 
married  Elfgar’s  daughter  Edith.  Earl  Harold 

...  1 • -p)  The  Welsh. 

was  at  this  time  on  a pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

And  now  Edward,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  his 
children  came  home  to  England.  But  he  died  soon  after 
he  landed,  and  his  children  were  brought  up  by  the  king. 

In  1063  there  was  a great  war  with  Griffith,  the  Welsh 
king,  who  was  now  king  of  all  Wales,  for  he  would  not 
keep  the  peace,  but  plundered  the  English  border  ; so 
Harold  and  Tostig  went  against  him  with  a fleet  and  an 
army.  At  last  they  beat  him,  and  he  bowed  to  the  Eng- 
lish king.  But  his  own  folk  slew  him  soon  after  because 
of  the  trouble  he  had  brought  upon  them.  His  head  and 
the  prow  of  his  ship  were  sent  to  king  Edward  ; and  his 
realm  was  given  to  his  brothers,  and  they  swore  to  be 
faithful  to  the  English  king. 

1 1.  About  this  time  Harold  was  out  in  a ship  with  his 
brother,  and  was  driven  to  the  coast  of  France.  The 
earl  of  the  place  where  he  was  wrecked  put  IT  , J 

r 1 Harold  at 

him  in  prison.  But  William,  the  Norman  DukeWil- 
duke,  made  the  earl  set  Harold  free,  and  hamscourt- 
brought  him  to  his  court.  There  he  stayed  some  while 
and  helped  William  in  his  war  against  the  people  of 
Brittany.  And  William  made  him  swear  that  he  would 
help  him  to  be  king  of  England  when  Edward  died,  and 
Harold  had  to  swear  this,  for  he  was  in  William’s  power. 

12.  Soon  Tostig  and  the  Northumbrians  fell  out,  foi 
they  were  a very  wild  and  lawless  folk,  and  Earl  Tostig 
Tostig  was  over-stern,  and  at  last  slew  some  outlawed, 
of  <hem  at  a feast  to  which  he  bade  them.  So  the  men  of 
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Northumberland  chose  Morcar  Elfgar’s  son  to  be  their  earl 
in  Tostig’s  stead.  Then  Tostig  went  to  king  Edward,  to 
pray  for  his  help;  for  Edward  and  Edith  loved  him  best  ot 
all  the  house  of  Godwin.  And  Edwin,  Morcar’s  brother,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  Elfgar  in  his  earldom,  brought 
an  army  of  M archmen  and  Welshmen  to  help  Morcar. 
Harold  tried  to  make  peace,  and  get  the  Northumber- 
land men  who  had  marched  South  to  take  back  Tostig; 
but  they  would  not.  When  the  Wise  Men  judged  the 
matter  they  outlawed  Tostig;  and  he  went  away  to  Bald- 
win, his  father-in-law  ; but  Edward  was  very  wroth  at  this. 

13.  In  1066  Edward  died,  and  he  was  buried  in  West- 
Edward’s  minster  Abbey,  which  he  had  built.  And  all 

death.  men  held  him  a saint,  and  he  was  called  Con- 

fessor for  his  zeal  for  the  Church. 

Edward  was  a handsome  man  and  of  goodly  presence 
his  hair  and  his  beard' were  white  as  snow.  He  was  very 
pious,  and  did  his  best  to  rule  well,  and  in  his  cars 
England  was  mighty  and  at  peace  from  foreign  foes.  But 
he  was  weak  and  often  took  bad  advice  ; he  was  quick- 
tempered also,  and  through  this  sometimes  unjust.  But 
men  loved  his  memory,  for  they  remembered  the  good 
days  when  he  was  a king  in  the  evil  days  that  fell  on 
England  after  his  death. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HAROLD  GODWIN’S  SON. — A.D.  I066. 

i.  Before  Edward  died  he.  advised  the  Wise  Men  to 
choose  Harold  king  after  him,  and  they  did  so,  and  Eldred 
Harold  and  archbishop  of  York,  crowned  him  king.  Soon 
William.  after  he  married  Griffith’s  widow,  the  sister  ol 
Edwin  and  Morcar.  When  William  heard.all  this  he  was  so 
angry  that  he  could  hardly  speak,  for  he  remembered  th« 
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promise  of  king  Edward  and  the  oath  that  Harold  had 
sworn.  And  he  determined  to  be  king  of  England  and 
thrust  Harold  out.  So  he  persuaded  his  nobles  to  join 
him  ; and  he  fitted  out  a large  fleet  and  hired  soldiers  from 
all  parts  till  he  had  a large  army.  And  he  sent  to  the 
Pope  and  told  him  how  Harold  had  broken  his  oaths. 
Also,  he  promised  the  Pope  great  gifts  and  much  gold  when 
he  became  king  of  England,  if  he  would  bless  his  enter- 
prise. The  Pope,  hearing  these  things  and  the  complaints 
of  Robert,  and  all  the  evil  stories  that  the  Normans  told 
of  the  English  and  the  house  of  Godwin,  blessed  Wil- 
liam’s undertaking  and  sent  him  a holy  banner. 

Harold,  also,  gathered  a large  fleet  to  defend  England, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  two  fleets  fought  a battle,  and  that 
the  English  drove  the  Normans  back. 

2.  When  Harold  was  made  king,  Tostig  went  to 
William  to  ask  help  to  get  back  his  earldom,  which 
Harold  would  not  give  him.  But  William  Tostig  and 
would  promise  nothing  ; so  he  went  on  to  the  Kings  of 
king  of  Sweden  and  prayed  him  to  try  and  and 
conquer  England,  as  his  kinsman  Canute  had  Norway- 
done.  But  Sweyn  said  he  had  much  ado  to  keep  Den- 
mark. Then  Tostig  went  to  Harold  Hardrada,  king  of 
Norway,  and  prayed  him  to  try  and  conquer  England, 
which  had  been  promised  to  his  nephew  Magnus. 
Harold  Hardrada  at  last  consented  ; though  some  of  his 
great  men  advised  him  not  to  try  this  great  deed  and 
jeopard  his  life  and  kingdom  ; for  they  said  the  guard  of 
Harold  Godwin’s  son  were  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world, 
and  that  one  of  them  was  as  good  as  any  two  other  men. 

3.  King  Harold  Hardrada  was  a very  famous  warrior; 
he  had  fought  by  the  side  of  his  brother  when  he  was 
only  fourteen,  and  was  wounded  in  the  great  Harold 
battle  where  he  fell.  He  had  passed  a great  Har<3rada. 
part  of  his  youth  in  Russia,  where  kings  of  Swedish  blood 
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then  ruled.  Afterwards  he  had  gone  into  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  East  at  Constantinople  and  had  com- 
manded his  guards.  He  had  been  to  Jerusalem  also,  and 
fought  with  the  heathen  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  had 
slain  a great  snake  or  crocodile.  He  was  a very  big  man, 
and  wise  as  well  as  brave  ; and  he  was  so  strong  and 
active  that  there  were  few  men  his  match.  He  was  also 
very  rich,  for  he  had  brought  great  spoil  from  his  sea- 
roving ; and  he  got  great  riches  while  he  served  the 
Emperor  of  the  East. 

4.  Harold,  with  a great  fleet,  set  sail  for  the  Orkneys, 
and  Tostig  met  him  off  Northumberland.  They  landed 
at  the  Tyne-mouth,  a mighty  host.  Then  Edwin  and 
Morcar  met  them  ; but  Harold  beat  them  in  a fierce  fight, 
and  the  men  of  York  then  made  peace  with  him. 

But  when  Harold  Godwin’s  son  heard  of  this  he 
gathered  his  guard  and  such  men  as  he  could  and 
Stamford  marched  north  up  the  Roman  Way  against 
Bridge.  his  brother  and  the  king  of  Norway.  He 
came  on  them  unawares,  as  most  of  the  Northmen  were 
at  their  ships,  and  those  that  were  with  the  king  and 
Tostig  had  not  their  coats  of  mail  on,  for  the  day  was  very 
hot.  When  the  English  host  came  in  sight  Tostig  coun- 
selled Harold  to  go  back  to  the  ships  to  the  rest  of  the 
army  and  fight  the  English  there.  But  Harold  Hard- 
rada  would  not  give  way,  but  he  sent  messengers  to 
Eystein,  his  marshal,  to  bring  up  his  men.  Then  he 
rode  through  his  host  on  a black  horse  and  set  his  men 
in  array.  As  he  rode  his  horse  slipped  and  he  fell ; but 
he  got  up  and  said  a verse  from  an  old  song,  ‘ A fall  is 
lucky  for  a traveller.’  But  when  Harold  Godwin’s  son  saw 
him  fall  and  knew  who  it  was,  he  said,  ‘ That  is  a big  man 
and  fair  of  face,  but  his  luck  has  left  him.’  Then  he  and 
a few  men  with  him  rode  between  the  two  hosts  up  to  the 
Northmen’s  army,  and  called  out, ‘Is  Tostig  Godwin’s 
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son  here  ?’  And  Tostig  came  forth.  Then  he  said,  ‘ Harold 
offers  Tostig  peace  and  a third  of  his  kingdom,  for  he 
would  not  that  brother  should  fight  brother.’  Tostig 
answered,  £ What  shall  be  given  to  Harold  of  Norwav  for 
his  journey  hither?’  And  Harold  said,  ‘ Seven  feet  of 
English  ground,  or  a foot  over,  for  he  is  taller  than  other 
men.’  But  Tostig  answered,  ‘ It  shall  never  be  said  that 
Tostig  left  his  friends  in  the  lurch  for  the  offers  of  his 
foes.  We  will  either  win  England  by  our  swords  or  die 
here  like  men.’  Now,  Harold  Hardrada  was  by  them 
and  heard  all  that  was  said,  and  he  asked  who  it  was 
that  spoke  so  well.  Tostig  told  him,  ‘ It  was  my  brother 
Harold.’  Then  said  the  king,  ‘ If  I had  known  this  he 
should  not  have  gone  back  to  tell  of  our  folks’  death.’ 
But  Tostig  said,  ‘ He  did  unwisely  in  this ; but  I might 
not  betray  my  brother  who  offered  me  such  great  things; 
and  I would  rather  that  he  should  slay  me  than  I him, 
if  one  of  us  two  must  die.’  Harold  Hardrada  said 
to  them  that  were  with  him,  ‘ That  was  a little  man,  but 
he  sat  well  in  his  stirrups.’  Then  he  put  on  his  coat 
of  mail  and  took  his  sword  in  both  hands,  and  stood  in 
front  of  his  banner,  which  was  called  Land  Waster.  And 
the  English  fell  upon  the  Northmen  ; but  they  kept  their 
array  till  the  fight  waxed  so  fierce  tha>t  they  grew  too 
eager  and  broke  their  ranks.  Then  the  English  drove 
them  back  to  the  River  Derwent  behind  them,  and  they 
fell  back  across  the  river  as  well  as  they  could.  And  the 
English  pressed  hard  on  them.  But  one  Northman  kept 
the  bridge  against  the  English  till  most  of  his  fellows 
were  across,  and  many  Englishmen  he  slew,  till  one  got 
under  the  bridge  and  thrust  up  a spear  through  the 
plank,  and  it  struck  him  under  the  belt,  and  then  he  fell. 
When  the  English  got  over  the  bridge,  the  Northmen 
formed  up  again,  and  king  Harold  Hardrada  went  in 
front  of  bis  host  and  fought  so  fiercely  that  no  man 
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could  stand  before  him,  for  he  slew  all  that  he  could 
strike  at.  At  last  an  arrow  hit  him  in  the  throat  over  his 
mail  coat,  and  that  was  his  death-wound.  Then  Tostig 
went  up  to  the  banner  in  his  place.  Harold  Godwin’s  son 
again  offered  his  brother  peace  and  quarter  to  the  North- 
men. But  they  all  cried  out,  ‘ We  will  take  no  peace  from 
the  English,  but  rather  fall  one  man  over  another  where 
we  stand.’  And  now  Eystein  came  up  from  the  ships 
and  the  fiercest  fight  began,  and  the  English  were  hard 
put  to  it,  till  the  Northmen  grew  so  wroth  that  they  threw 
down  their  shields  and  fought  like  madmen.  But  the 
English  kept  cool  and  fought  on  warily;  and  at  last  when 
Tostig  and  the  chief  men  were  slain  the  Northmen  gave 
way  and  fled  to  their  ships.  And  it  was  now  evening. 
Next  day  Harold  Godwin’s  son  made  peace  with  Harold’s 
sons.  Then  they  put  to  sea  and  went  back  home.  And 
Harold  king  of  England  went  to  York  and  kept  a feast 
there. 

5.  Four  days  after  this  battle  William  landed  with  all 
his  host  at  Pevensey,  for  the  English  fleet  was  up  North 
William's  with  Harold.  He  set  up  a castle  of  wood 

landing.  at  Hastings  and  ravaged  the  land  all  round. 

When  news  of  this  was  brought  to  Harold,  he  marched 
South  to  London  with  his  guard,  bidding  Edwin  and 
Morcar  gather  their  men  and  follow  him.  But  they  held 
back  ; for  they  thought  that  if  Harold  was  slain  they 
would  share  England  with  William.  Then  Harold 
gathered  the  men  of  Kent  and  of  London  and  many 
country  folk,  and  marched  from  London  to  Senlac,  near 
Hastings,  and  lay  on  the  hill  there  by  a hoar  apple-tree. 
There  were  with  him  Gurth  and  Leofwin,  his  brothers,  and 
most  of  his  kin.  Gurth  begged  Harold  to  lay  waste  the 
land,  that  William  might  not  get  food  or  march  on,  and 
then  go  back  himself  to  London  and  gather  forces  there 
and  leave  him  to  fight  William,  instead  of  Harold,  because 
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of  the  oath  which  Harold  had  sworn.  But  Harold  said, 
* I was  made  king  to  cherish  this  folk  ; how  shall  I lay 
waste  this  land  of  theirs?  Nor  does  it  befit  an  English 
king  to  turn  from  his  foes.  But  thy  advice  is  wise.’ 

6.  Now,  William  and  his  men  lay  in  the  open  land 
below.  And  both  hosts  made  ready  for  the  fight  that 
was  to  be  fought  on  the  morrow.  The  Eng-  Battle  of 
lish  spent  the  .night  watching  by  their  fires,  HastlI1gs- 
singing  merrily,  and  eating  and  drinking.  The  Normans 
did  not  feast;  but  . Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  William’s 
brother,  went  through  the  host  praying  with  the  men. 
On  the  morrow  both  hosts  were  set  in  array.  Harold 
had  made  a strong  pale  of  stakes  along  the  front  of  his 
line,  and  in  the  centre,  by  his  two  standards  (the  golden 
dragon  of  England,  and  his  own  with  the  image  of  a 
fighting  man  on  it)  he  set  his  guard  and  the  men  of  Kent 
and  London.  They  were  all  armed  in  coats  of  mail,  and 
had  great  two-handed  axes  and  broadswords  and  javelins. 
But  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  hill  he  put  his  worst  sol- 
diers and  the  country  folk,  who  were  ill-armed  with  darts 
and  slings  and  clubs.  The  English  all  fought  on  foot,  as 
was  the  custom  in  the  North.  Harold  bade  his  men  keep 
the  pale  and  drive  off  their  enemies  ; but  he  told  them  not 
to  leave  their  posts,  or  the  Normans  would  get  inside  and 
drive  them  off  the  hill. 

William  set  his  men  in  order  also.  In  the  midst  he 
and  his  brother  were  with  the  Norman  knights,  all  on 
horseback,  clad  in  coats  of  mail,  with  long  lances  in  their 
hands,  and  broadswords  by  their  sides ; there  too  was  the 
banner  which  the  Pope  had  hallowed.  In  front  were  the 
archers,  of  whom  he  had  a great  many,  but  they  were 
on  foot  On  the  right  he  put  the  French  knights  who 
were  with  him,  and  on  the  left  the  men  of  Brittany  ; for 
he  was  over-lord  of  Brittany.  The  first  man  that  began 
the  attack  was  a Norman  minstrel,  who  rode  up  against 
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the  English,  throwing  up  his  sword  and  catching  it,  and 
singing  a war-song  of  Charles  the  Great  Emperor’s  mighty 
deeds.  He  slew  two  Englishmen  who  came  forth  against 
him  before  he  was  slain  himself.  Then  the  battle  was 
joined.  The  Normans  charged  up  against  the  English; 
but  the  English  kept  the  pale  and  cut  down  man  and 
horse  with  their  great  axes.  In  vain  the  Normans 
tried  twice  over  to  break  their  line.  Then  they  began  to 
give  back,  and  men  cried  out  that  William  was  slain  ; but 
he  threw  off  his  helmet,  that  all  might  know  him  and  cried, 

‘ I live,  and  will  yet  win  the  day  by  God’s  help.’  And  he 
and  his  brother  Odo  again  got  their  men  in  array  and 
charged  again  up  the  hill.  William  and  Odo  fought  ever 
foremost,  and  at  last  they  got  close  up  to  the  English 
standards.  Gurth  threw  a spear  at  William,  which  missed 
him  and  slew  his  horse.  But  William  slew  Gurth  with 
his  sword  ; there  fell  also  Leofwin,  his  brother,  and  many 
Normans  and  English.  But  the  Normans  got  on  best  on 
the  right,  for  there  they  broke  down  the  pale. 

Then  William,  to  make  the  English  leave  their  post, 
ordered  his  men  to  pretend  to  flee.  And  when  the  Eng- 
lish saw  them  turn  they  disobeyed  Harold  and  rushed 
down  after  them,  leaving  the  hill  bare.  Then  the  N ormans 
turned  and  smote  them  in  the  open  field  and  pressed  on 
to  the  hill-top,  where  Harold  and  his  guard  were  nearly 
alone ; but  though  they  were  now  fighting  on  level  ground 
they  could  not  drive  back  Harold  and  his  guards.  So 
William  ordered  his  archers  to  shoot  up  into  the  air,  that 
the  arrows  might  fall  upon  the  English;  for  they  could  not 
use  their  shields,  as  they  had  both  hands  to  their  axes. 
One  arrow  struck  Harold  in  the  eye,  and  he  fell  dying  at 
the  foot  of  his  standard.  Then  the  Normans  made  a last 
rush,  beat  off  the  English  and  broke  down  the  stan- 
dards, and  Eustace  and  three  other  knights  slew  Harold 
as  he  lay  on  the  ground  and  mangled  his  body.  But  the 
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English  drew  off  fighting  to  the  last,  and  many  of  the 
Normans  that  followed  them  were  slain,  for  they  turned 
on  them  in  a swampy  place,  where  their  horses  were  of 
no  use. 

7.  William  pitched  his  tent  among  the  dead  on  the 
height  where  the  standards  had  stood,  and  his  host 
stayed  there  all  night.  Next  day  there  came  Harold’s 
many  English  women  to  bury  their  dead  ; burial- 
for  William  gave  them  leave;  but  though  Harold’s  mother 
offered  its  weight  in  gold  for  his  body  he  would  not  give 
it  her.  But  when  it  was  found  mangled  under  a heap  of 
dead  by  an  English  lady — Edith  Swan’s-neck,  whom 
Harold  had  dearly  loved — he  bade  them  bury  it  under  a 
stone-heap  on  the  cliffs,  for  he  said,  ‘ He  kept  the  shore 
well  while  he  lived;  let  him  keep  it  now  he  is  dead.’ 

So  fell  the  last  Old-English  king  fighting  against 
the  foreigners.  And  after  a while  William  was  chosen 
king  of  the  English,  for  there  was  no  man  now  that  could 
withstand  his  might ; and  Edgar,  the  son  of  Edward 
Etheling,  Edmund  Ironside’s  son,  whom  some  would 
have  made  king,  was  hardly  old  or  wise  enough  to  rule, 
even  if  they  could  have  driven  out  William. 

Harold  was  a good  king,  and  ruled  well  during  his 
short  reign.  He  was  a very  active  man,  and  never  rested 
when  anything  was  to  be  done.  He  was  very  just,  too,  and 
he  was  much  beloved  by  the  English  for  his  good  rule 
and  the  way  in  which  he  put  down  the  Welsh  and  forced 
them  into  peace.  But,  like  his  father,  he  did  not  get  on 
well  with  the  Church;  for  he  disliked  Edward’s  foreign 
priests  and  bishops,  and  did  not  favour  the  monks.  It 
shows  what  a good  ruler  the  English  must  have  thought 
him  that  they  made  him  king  ; though  he  was  not  of  the 
royal  blood  of  the  English  kings  who  sprung  from  Woden, 
whom  men  worshipped  in  the  heathen  days,  but  only  of 
kt3  to  the  Danish  kings. 
e.  h. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHANGES  IN  ENGLAND. 

1.  The  battle  of  Hastings,  though  it  only  made 

William  ruler  at  first  over  part  of  England,  yet  by  the 
what  fol-  death  of  Harold  really  gave  him  his  crown. 
Harold’s  Though  parts  of  England  held  out  against 

death.  him  for  years,  yet  in  the  ond  he  brought  it 

all  under  him.  The  battle  of  Hastings  was  not  a battle 
that  the  English  need  be  ashamed  of,  for  they  fought 
steadfastly;  and  if  Harold  had  only  lived  no  doubt  William's 
army  would  have  been  too  weak  to  stand  against  the  fresh 
English  levies  which  he  could  have  brought  up.  Now, 
too,  the  English  had  no  great  leader,  for  no  other  English- 
man was  as  good  a commander  as  Harold,  if  Harold 
had  lived  the  English  would  have  had  some  centre 
to  rally  round  ; but  as  it  was  each  man  looked  to  his 
own  interest.  The  Northmen  stood  by  Edwin  and  Mor- 
car,  the  South  English  wished  for  Edgar  Etheling,  and 
the  East  English  would  fain  have  had  a Danish  king. 
It  was  this  want  of  union,  and  no  want  of  bravery,  that 
overcame  them. 

2.  For  though  the  great  English  kings  had  brought 
the  smaller  kingdoms  under  their  power,  yet  it  was  the 
Fate  of  the  f°reign  kings,  and  William  most  of  all,  that 
Great  Earl-  made  England  one.  Even  Canute  founded 

the  power  of  the  great  families  whose  quarrels 
still  kept  the  different  parts  of  the  country  separate 
during  Edward’s  reign.  But  with  Harold  the  power  of 
Godwin’s  sons  fell.  Edwin  and  Morcar  were  forced 
to  submit  ; and  Waltheof  Siward’s  son  was  still  very 
young.  So  that  William,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  rise 
of  any  new  families  which  might  get  a like  power,  at  last 
made  England  completely  one.  Really  the  whole  history 
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of  England,  from  the  days  when  it  became  Christian  till 
the  Norman  Conquest,  is  the  story  of  struggles  for  this 
end,  and  this  is  what  we  have  tried  'to  trace. 

It  was  a good  thing  that  England  should  be  one  ; for 
only  by  all  Englishmen  standing  and  working  together 
could  the  great  things  which  have  been  done  in  England 
have  been  brought  about. 

3.  The  English  had  been  gradually  getting  from  a 
state  of  things  in  which  every  man  held  his  own  land 
freely  and  every  shire  managed  its  own  busi-  peuciaiism 
ness  by  itself  to  what  is  called  a feudal 
government,  where  every  man  was  under  some  lord 
of  whom  he  held  his  land,  and  the  lords  were  under 
the  king,  of  whom  they  held  theirs,  on  condition  that 
they  fought  for  him  and  helped  him  in  every  way.  As  the 
lords  grew  powerful  they  became  unjust  and  oppressed 
their  tenants,  and  the  smaller  people  gradually  fell  into 
a complete  state  of  slavery  to  the  lords,  which  caused 
many  evils.  But  William  knew  the  mischief  of  this,  and 
did  his  best  to  stop  it  in  England,  by  keeping  up  the  older 
English  laws.  Thus  he  ordered  that  every  one,  no  matter 
whose  man  he  was,  should  swear  to  obey  the  king.  For 
the  feudal  lords  held  that  if  they  ma^e  war  on  the  king 
all  their  servants  must  tight  in  their  lords’  quarrel,  though 
they  also  were  the  king’s  subjects ; but  this  king  William 
would  not  brook,  and  he  made  all  men  swear  to  obey  him 
and  be  faithful  to  him  whosever  lord’s  they  were. 

This  and  much  other  good  which  the  coming  of 
William  did,  will  be  told  in  the  story  of  his  reign. 

4.  We  have  brought  the  History  of  England  and  the 

English  folk  down  through  six  hundred  years.  And  we 
see  that  our  forefathers  were  very  like  the  £ ^ 

English  of  to-day.  There  was  the  lord,  like  under  the 
the  squire  and  rich  folk  of  to-day;  and  the  yeo-  later  kings' 
man,  like  our  farmer  ; and  the  thralls  and  landless  men, 
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like  our  labourers  and  workmen.  There  were  traders  too, 
for  the  English  under  their  later  kings  began  to  go  abroad 
much  more  and  trade  with  other  lands. 

The  cities,  also,  by  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest were  filled  with  folk ; for  the  English  as  they 
became  less  rude  began  to  live  in  towns,  and  to  trade 
more  with  foreign  countries.  Moreover,  the  coming  of  the 
Danes  and  the  great  empire  of  Canute  on  the  coasts  of 
:he  North  Sea  had  brought  the  English  to  take  more  to 
the  sea  and  a seafaring  life,  which  they  had  given  over  a 
good  deal  when  they  came  and  settled  in  England.  The 
Danes  who  settled  here  were  great  sailors,  and  at  London 
there  were  many  of  them,  so  that  it  soon  became  the 
mightiest  city  in  England. 

There  were  parish  priests  in  every  village,  and  besides 
these  there  were  many  houses  of  monks ; so  that  the 
Christian  religion  had  quite  as  much  power  as  it  has 
to-day,  and  perhaps  more. 

But  the  great  change  that  took  place  during  the  time 
we  have  written  of  is,  that  the  Englishman  became  the 
citizen  of  a great  nation  instead  of  merely  the  member  of 
a tribe  ; that  he  learnt  to  care  not  only  for  the  welfare  of 
his  family  and  his  tribe  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
state  and  of  every  other  Englishman. 


To  finish,  we  see  in  this  part  of  English  History,  as 
in  all  times  afterwards,  that  all  the  real  good  work  that  was 
done  lasted,  and  brought  good  with  it  ; and  that  good  men, 
though  they  often  fared  ill  in  their  lives  and  died  evil 
deaths,  yet  did  not  die  in  vain.  For  others  took  courage 
by  their  example  and  carried  on  the  work  they  had  been 
forced  to  leave  unfinished.  We  see  too  that  every  evil 
deed  bore  its  fruit  in  hindering  the  good  and  lessening 
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the  happiness  of  men.  But  when  the  wicked  died  their 
names  were  held  in  hate  and  their  deeds  were  loathed  ; 
while- the  good  deeds  of  the  righteous  were  held  in  honour, 
and  their  mistakes  and  sins  were  forgiven  them  by  those 
that  lived  after  them,  because  they  had  done  their  best, 
through  good  report  and  evil,  through  dark  days  and 
dangers,  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men. 
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ENGLAND 

A CONTINENTAL  POWER. 

INTRODUCTION. 


During  the  years  which  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
England  went  through  great  changes.  She 

Important 

grew  very  powerful,  and  gained  a strong  points  in 
government,  and  order  was  made  to  reign  thls  epoch‘ 
uvsx  the  land.  To  see  how  this  came  about  we  shall  have 
to  notice — 

1.  What  the  Norman  Conquest  did  for  England. — 
We  shall  see  that  much  good  came  to  England  from 
the  Normans,  even  though  at  first  they  treated  the 
people  hardly  and  cruelly.  They  gave  the  English  new 
life  ; and  the  Norman  kings,  though  harsh  and  stern, 
loved  order  and  good  government,  and  knew  how  to 
make  wise  laws. 

2.  How  the  Conqueror  and  his  sous  kept  the  Barons 
from  gaining  too  great  power. — This  is  a very  important 
point.  It  shows  us  why  the  history  of  England  and 
the  history  of  France  are  so  different.  In  France  the 
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barons  were  almost  as  powerful  as  the  king  himself, 
and  treated  the  people  very  harshly;  but  in  England  the 
barons  were  not  allowed  to  grow  too  powerful,  and  when 
in  after-times  they  wanted  to  go  against  the  king  they 
had  to  get  the  help  of  the  people,  and  so  they  had  to 
treat  the  people  as  friends. 

3.  How  the  English  and  Normans  became  one  people. 
— The  Normans  did  not  drive  out  the  English,  as  the 
English  had  driven  out  the  Britons,  but  the>  mixed  with 
them  and  became  one  people,  and  what  was  good  and 
strong  in  them  made  the  English  people  greater  and 
strorger  than  they  had  been  before. 

4.  How  the  kings  made  order  and  good  government 
in  the  land. — The  Norman  kings  did  not  make  sudden 
changes  in  the  government  of  the  land.  They  made  use 
of  what  seemed  to  them  good  in  the  English  customs  and 
laws  ; but  they  brought  in  many  new  ways  of  govern- 
ment, for  they  knew  more  about  law  than  the  English 
did.  They  ordered  things  wisely  and  firmly,  and  began 
to  build  up  our  present  laws  and  ways  of  government  on 
the  old  foundation,  on  which  they  have  slowly  risen  since 
that  time. 

5.  What  steps  the  people  made  towards  governing 
themselves. — At  first  sight  it  will  seem  as  if  the  people 
themselves  had  very  little  power,  and  as  if  the  kings 
had  things  all  their  own  way.  But  we  shall  see  that 
the  Norman  kings  had  to  keep  up  the  old  English 
forms  of  freedom.  At  first  these  were  only  forms,  but 
in  time  the  people  grew  stronger,  and  learnt  how  to 
make  them  something  more.  The  people  grew  so  strong 
that  when  King  John  tried  to  govern  badly  and  treat 
them  unjustly,  they  were  able  to  make  him  promise 
them  good  government.  He  had  to  sign  the  Great 
Charter,  to  which  Englishmen  have  always  looked  back 
as  one  of  the  great  steps  in  the  growth  of  their  liberties. 
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BOOK  1. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR, 

CHAPTER  I. 

SETTLEMENT  AFTER  THE  CONQUEST. 

i.  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  had  won  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  but  still  he  did  not  wish  to  come  before  the 
English  as  a conqueror.  He  claimed  to  be  william 
rightful  heir  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  ^ttleof 
he  thought  that  now  that  Harold  was  dead,  Hastings, 
the  English  would  crowd  to  his  camp  and  hail  him  as 
their  king.  But  no  one  came.  The  chief  of  the  Eng- 
lish met  in  London  and  chose  for  their  king  Edgar  the 
Atheling,  the  grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside,  who  was 
a mere  boy. 

2.  William  did  not  march  direct  on  London.  He 
wanted  to  give  the  English  time  to  feel  their  weak- 
ness, that  they  might  own  him  for  their  king  Submission 
themselves.  He  marched  by  the  great  cities  of  London- 
of  Dover,  Winchester,  and  Canterbury,  and  made  them 
submit  to  him,  so  that  London  stood  alone.  London 
was  very  helpless,  for  the  great  Earls  of  the  Marchland 
and  of  Northumberland,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  had  gone 
away  to  their  earldoms,  and  there  was  no  strong  man 
left  in  the  city.  At  last  the  chief  men  came  out,  and 
Edgar  the  Atheling  with  them,  and  met  William  at 
Berkhampstead.  They  bent  humble  knees  to  him  and 
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begged  him  to  be  their  king.  So  William  accepted  the 
crown,  and  promised  to  be  their  loving  lord. 

3.  William  entered  London  as  the  chosen  king  of 
the  English.  On  Christmas-day  he  was  crowned  in  the 
William  Abbey  at  Westminster  by  the  Archbishop 
crowned.  of  York.  When  the  Archbishop  turned  to 
the  crowd  gathered  in  the  Abbey  and  asked  whether 
they  would  have  William  for  their  king,  they  shouted 
‘Yea,  yea,  King  William ! ’ So  loud  was  their  shouting, 
that  the  Norman  soldiers  who  stood  outside  thought 
they  meant  some  evil,  and  set  fire  to  the  houses  round 
the  Abbey.  The  English  rushed  out  to  save  their 
homes,  and  none  were  left  within  but  William  and  the 
trembling  bishops.  In  haste  and  fear  the  crowning  was 
finished.  Meanwhile  there  was  fighting  and  bloodshed 
between  the  Normans  and  English  when  William  most 
wished  for  peace. 

Though  William  was  now  the  crowned  king  of  the 
English,  very  little  of  the  land  was  really  in  his  power. 
He  had  only  subdued  the  South-eastern  shires.  But 
little  by  little  the  English  from  other  parts  came  to 
bow  before  him  and  own  him  for  their  king,  and  the 
great  Earls  Edwfn  and  Morcar  came  with  the  rest. 
He  let  all  those  who  submitted  to  him  take  back  from 
his  hands  their  lands  and  possessions.  But  he  seized 
the  lands  of  all  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  for  he  looked  upon  them  as  traitors  who 
had  fought  against  their  rightful  king.  He  gave  these 
lands  as  rewards  to  his  own  Norman  followers. 

4.  Only  three  months  after  he  had  been  crowned,  he 
felt  so  sure  of  his  position  that  he  dared  to  leave  England 

aAd  go  back  to  his  own  duchy  of  Normandy. 
visits3™  He  wanted  to  show  his  people  his  new  power 
Normandy.  an^  to  fetch  his  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved. 
He  took  with  him  some  of  the  chief  of  the  English,  so 
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that  he  might  be  sure  they  did  no  mischief  whilst  he 
was  away,  and  he  took  much  spoil  of  gold  and  silver  and 
gorgeous  robes.  The  Normans  wondered  and  rejoiced 
when  they  saw  these  things,  for  the  English  had  much 
gold  and  silver,  and  knew  how  to  work  it  very  cleverly. 
The  English  women  too  were  very  skilful  with  their 
needle,  and  William  brought  home  much  of  their  beau- 
tiful embroidery,  which  he  gave  to  the  churches  and 
monasteries  in  Normandy. 

5.  But  whilst  William  was  away  troubles  began  t<> 
arise  in  England.  He  had  left  his  most  trusted  friend 
William  FitzOsbeme  and  his  half-brother  Risings  of 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  to  rule  in  his  name.  the  English. 
They  treated  the  people  harshly,  and  made  them  hate 
the  Norman  rule,  so  that  everywhere  risings  against 
William  were  planned. 

In  1067  William  had  to  come  back  to  put  down  these 
risings.  We  shall  see  that  in  his  reign  he  had  three 
great  struggles  before  he  could  make  his  power  really 
strong : (1)  the  struggle  with  the  native  English,  (2)  the 
struggle  with  his  own  Norman  barons,  who  wanted  more 
power  than  he  would  give  them,  (3)  the  struggle  against 
his  own  sons,  who  rebelled  against  him. 

Till  1071  William  had  to  struggle  against  the  Eng- 
lish. They  gave  him  a great  deal  of  trouble,  but  they 
could  not  really  put  his  power  in  danger,  for  they  had 
no  union  amongst  themselves,  and  fought  with  no  plan. 

6.  In  1069  Swend,  King  of  Denmark,  sent  a mighty 
fleet  under  his  brother  to  help  the  English.  Swend  was 
nephew  of  the  great  Canute.  Many  of  those  william 
who  had  falien  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  ^>d  the 
were  his  kinsmen,  and  he  wished  to  revenge 

their  death.  But  William  bribed  the  Danish  com- 
manders, and  the  fleet  sailed  away  without  striking  a 
blow. 
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7.  Then  William  marched  northwards  to  put  down  a 

great  rising  in  Northumberland.  He  wished  to  frighten 
Ha  in  of  English,  so  as  to  teach  them  not  to  rise 

Nortiiur^-0  against  him  again.  To  do  this  he  laid  waste 

berland.  the  whole  of  the  north  of  England.  The 

houses  and  all  that  was  in  them,  the'  stores  of  corij, 
even  the  living  animals,  were  burnt.  The  whole  land 
was  left  desolate.  Many  of  the  people  died  of  hunger, 
whilst  -'some  sold  themselves  as  slaves,  that  they  might 
get  bread.  F or  nine  years  the  land  remained  Nmtilled. 
It  was  a terrible  deed,  and  men  said  that  the  wrath  oi 
God  was  sure  to  follow  upon  it.  But  the  north  never 
dared  to  rise  against  William  again. 

8.  One  by  one  the  risings  all  over  the  country  Svefe 
put  down.  The  man  who  gave  William  most  trouble  was 

Hereward,  a great  chieftain,  who  fortified  him- 
9 ar  ' self  on  an  island  in  the  fens  near  Ely,  so  that 
none  could  get  near  him.  Many  of  the  English  took 
refuge  with  him,  amongst  others  Earl  Morcar.  At  last 
William  had  to  make  a great  causeway  of  stones  and 
trees  and  hides  over  the  fens  to  get  at  Hereward.  Then 
M orcar  and  the  others  surrendered,  but  Hereward  es- 
caped, and  many  strange  stories  are  told  of  his  after 
life,  but  we  know  nothing  more  with  certainty  about  him. 
Morcar  was  kept  in  prison  till  his  death.  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scotland,  tried  to  help  the  English  several 
times.  Edgar  the  Atheling  and  many  others  fled  to 
his  court.  At  last  in  1072  William  marched  over  the 
border  and  made  Malcolm  submit  to  him. 

9.  In  many  of  the  towns  which  he  took  William  built 

great  castles,  in  which  he  put  soldiers  to  watch  over  the 
William’s  citizens,  lest  they  should  rise  against  him. 
castles.  jn  London  he  built  the  Tower,  which  has 

always  been  famous  in  English  history.  He  took  away 
the  lands  of  all  the  English  who  rose  against  him,  and 
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he  gave  them  to  his  Norman  followers,  so  that  by  degrees 
the  lordship  of  nearly  all  the  land  passed  out  of  English 
into  Norman  hands. 

10.  Now,  all  the  men  who  got  lands  from  William 
held  them  in  the  feudal  way.  Lands  held  in  this  way  were 
called  fiefs , and  their  holders  had  to  make 

J iiii  i Feudalism. 

certain  promises  to  the  lord  who  gave  them 
these  fiefs.  They  were  called  his  vassals,  or  tenants, 
from  the  French  word  tenir,  meaning  to  hold,  and  the 
lord  was  called  their  superior.  The  vassals  were  bound 
to  follow  their  lord  to  war,  and  to  pay  him  certain 
services,  whilst  he  in  return  took  them  under  his  pro- 
tection and  defended  them  against  their  enemies.  When 
land  was  granted  to  the  vassal  by  his  lord  he  had  to  do 
homage  to  him  for  it.  That  means  he  became  his  man, 
from  the  French  word  homme , which  means  man.  The 
vassal  knelt  before  his  lord,  and,  putting  his  hands  be- 
tween his,  swore  to  be  his  man  for  life  and  death,  so  God 
help  him.  When  he  died  his  son  had  to  do  the  same 
homage,  and  then  his  father’s  lands  were  given  him  by 
his  lord. 

11.  These  feudal  customs  had  been  growing  up  all 
aver  Europe,  in  England  as  well  as  in  other  countries  ; but 
they  had  grown  more  quickly  in  F ranee  and  Feudalism 
Normandy  than  in  England,  and  William  had  France, 
there  seen  what  they  came  to  at  last.  There  the  vassals 
might  give  away  part  of  their  lands  to  their  followers,  who 
then  were  their  men  and  not  the  king’s  men,  apd  had  not 
to  do  homage  to  the  King  at  all.  The  great  vassals  of 
the  king,  too,  had  their  own  courts,  where  they  judged 
their  own  vassals  and  laid  on  taxes  at_ their  pleasure.  In 
this  way  the  great  vassals  grewx  very  powerful  and  did 
not  care  much  for  their  lord*,  to  whom  little  more  than  the 
tie  of  homage  bound  them.  TheyNvere  called  tenants 
in  chief  because  they  held  their  lands  directly  from  the 
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king.  In  this  way  William  himself,  as  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  a vassal  of  the  King  of  France,  and  had  to 
do  him  homage. 

12.  William  did  not  wish  things  to  become  like  this 
in  England.  He  wanted  to  have  one  strong  government, 
William  and  which  should  rule  the  land.  He  wished  all 
feudalism.  the  law.courts  to  depend  upon  himself.  He 
let  the  barons  hold  the  land  in  the  feudal  way,  because 
it  seemed  to  him  the  best  and  simplest  way,  and  the  old 
English  ways  had  not  been  at  all  simple.  But  in  other 
ways  he  tried  to  prevent  his  barons  from  gaining  as  much 
power  as  the  barons  had  gained  in  France. 

(i.)  He  made  every  holder  of  land,  and  not  only  the 
tenants  in  chief,  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  him  and 
become  his  man. 

(: 2 .)  He  let  no  man  hold  much  land  together.  If  he 
gave  a man  many  lands  he  gave  them  to  him  in  different 
counties,  so  that  he  might  not  form  one  strong  power. 
Canute  had  divided  the  country  into  great  earldoms,  but 
William  broke  these  up.  He  made  very  few  earls,  and 
governed  the  counties  by  the  sheriffs,  whom  he  chose 
himself,  and  who  could  not  leave  their  office  to  their 
sons.  He  only  made  four  great  earldoms,  where  the 
earls  were  allowed  to  have  all  the  royal  rights  and  name 
their  own  sheriffs. 

These  were  Chester  and  Shropshire,  which  were  to 
defend  the  border  from  the  Welsh  ; Durham,  to  keep  off 
the  Scots  ; and  Kent,  where  the  coast  had  to  be  defended 
from  foreign  invaders.  But  Kent  and  Durham  he  gave 
to  bishops,  who  might  not  marry,  and  so  could  not  found 
great  families. 

(3.)  He  did  not  let  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  barons 
become  too  powerful.  The  barons  had  courts  of  law  for 
each  of  their  manors , as  their  estates  were  called  ; but 
as  William  took  care  that  their  estates  should  be  far 
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from  one  another  they  could  not  set  up  one  strong 
central  court. 

Now,  the  barons  did  not  like  all  this  at  all.  They 
had  never  loved  William's  rule.  They  had  followed  him 
to  England  because  they  hoped  to~get  more  lands  and 
more  power.  They  thought  that  they  would  rise  in 
power  as  much  as  William  had  done;  and  when  they 
found  that  he  would  not  let  them  become  great  and 
powerful,  like  the  barons  in  P' ranee,  they  grew  discon- 
tented and  seized  every  opportunity  to  resist  his  power. 

13.  At  last  two  of  the  great  Norman  barons  made  a 
plot,  into  which  they  tried  to  draw  Waltheof,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  the  last  of  the  English  earls.  Struggle 
They  agreed  to  divide  England  amongst  rebellious 
themselves,  and  that  two  of  them  should  be  barons,  1075. 
dukes  and  one  king.  But  Waltheof’s  heart  failed  him, 
and  he  told  all  that  they  had  plotted.  This  did  not  save 
him,  and  he  was  beheaded  as  a traitor.  The  English 
mourned  much  for  him,  for  he  was  a good  man  and  gave 
much  to  the  poor,  and  they  revered  him  as  a saint  and 
as  the  last  of  their  great  earls. 

Another  time  the  discontented  barons  in  Normandy 
made  William’s  own  son,  Robert,  rebel  against  him. 
Robert  wanted  to  have  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  for  his 
own,  even  in  his  father’s  lifetime;  but  his  father  would 
not  part  with  it.  In  time  the  barons  gathered  round 
Robert,  who  took  up  arms  against  his  father.  He  found 
a friend,  too,  in  the  king  of  France,  who  feared  the  power 
of  his  great  vassal  William. 

After  a while  the  tears  and  prayers  of  Queen  Matilda, 
who  loved  both  husband  and  son  very  dearly,  brought 
about  peace  between  them.  But  it  lasted  only  for  a time, 
and  Robert’s  rebellions  and. disobedience  were  the  trouble 
of  his  father’s  last  years. 

William  had  to  spend  much  time  during  his  reign  in 
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his  lands  in  France.  He  had  most  difficulty  with  tbe 
province  of  Maine,  which  did  not  like  his  rule.  Hrs 
neighbour,  Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  made  plots  to  get 
it  from  him.  There  was  always  great  enmity  between 
the  Angevins,  as  the  people  of  Anjou  were  called,  and 
the  Normans,  and  we  shall  see  the  results  of  this  enmity 
later  on,  when  a king  of  Angevin  blood  came  to  rule 
over  England. 

William’s  absences  in  Normandy  were  not  very  good 
for  the  people  of  England.  We  have  seen  how  the  rule 
of  Odo  of  Bayeux  made  the  English  discontented  in 
the  first  year  after  the  Conquest.  It  was  worse  even 
in  1082.  Odo  wished  to  be  made  Pope,  and  for  this 
end  he  tried  to  get  money  in  every  possible  way.  He 
oppressed  the  poor  and  spoiled  the  Church.  When  Wil- 
liam heard  of  this  he  was  much  angered.  He  came  back  to 
England  and  seized  Odo  with  his  own  hands,  for  no  othei 
man  dared  lay  hands  upon  him,  because  he  was  a bishop. 
He  had  him  carried  to  prison  at  Rouen,  where  he  stayed 
till  the  Conqueror’s  death. 

William  was  too  strong  for  all  his  enemies.  They  only 
struggled  against  him  that  they  might  gain  more  power 
each  for  himself,  and  had  no  common  object  for  which 
all  would  have  fought ; so  they  could  do  nothing  against 
William’s  power. 


CHAPTER  II.  • 

WILLIAM’S  GOVERNMENT. 

i.  All  this  time  William  had  only  one  trusted  friend  and 
adviser.  This  was  the  man  whom  he  had  made  Arch- 
William  and  bishop  of  Canterbury,  Lanfranc,  an  Italian. 
Lanfranc.  Lanfranc  was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of 
his  day,  full  of  zeal  both  for  01  1 learning.  He 
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had  gone  to  live  in  peace  away  from  the  world  at  the 
humble  monastery  of  Bee,  in  Normandy.  But  he  was  too 
great  a man  to  be  left  quiet.  The  fame  of  his  learning 
drew  many  to  Bee,  and  a great  school  gathered  round 
him,  so  that  Bee  grew  rich  and  famous.  Then  William 
learnt  to  know  Lanfranc,  and  soon  saw  His  greatness. 
He  saw  that  whilst  he  was  as  strong  as  a Norman,  he 
had  all  the  learning  and  cunning  wisdom  of  an  Italian. 
He  made  him  his  friend  and  adviser,  and  trusted  him 
with  all  his  plans.  When  he  built  the  great  Abbey  of 
St.  Stephen’s  at  Caen,  he  made  Lanfranc  its  abbot ; and 
when,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  he  had  to  choose  a new 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  first  thought  was  of  Lan- 
franc. 

When  William  planned  the  Conquest  of  England,  he 
spoke  much  of  his  wish  to  reform  the  English  Church. 
The  Pope  encouraged  his  plans,  for  great  disorder  had 
crept  into  the  English  Church,  which  cared  little  for 
the  words  of  the  Pvope.  Stigand,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  had  not,  they  said,  been  rightly  elected 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church,  so  William  put 
him  aside,  and  bade  Lanfranc  come  to  fill  the  office. 

2.  Lanfranc  came  to  England  and  threw  himself  heart 
vand  soul  into  the  Conqueror’s  work  there.  The  two  men 
had  the  same  aims,  and  they  worked  together  Will!am  and 
to  bring  them  about.  The  change  brought  the  p°Pe- 
the  English  Church  much  closer  to  Rome ; still  neither 
William  nor  Lanfranc  allowed  the  Pope  to  interfere  too 
much  in  English  matters. 

The  Popes  at  that  time  were  seeking  to  get  more  and 
more  power  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  They  claimed 
greater  powers  for  the  Papacy  than  had  ever  been  claimed 
before.  This  was  mainly  the  work  of  one  man,  Hilde- 
brand, who,  after  being  the  intimate  friend  and  coun* 
eillor  of  several  popes,  at  last  became  Pope  himself,  as 
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Gregory  VII.  He  and  the  Conqueror  were  the  two 
greatest  men  in  Europe,  and  Gregory  soon  found  that 
William  was  as  strong  as  himself.  William  treated  the 
Pope  with  great  respect,  but  he  meant  to  rule  his  own 
Church,  and  he  would  not  let  Gregory  interfere  in  Church 
matters  in  England  without  his  consent. 

In  all  this  Lanfranc  agreed  with  William,  but  neither 
of  them  would  allow  disorder  in  the  Church.  By  de- 
grees they  ttirned  most  of  the  English  bishops  out  of 
their  sees  and  filled  up  their  places  with  Normans.  Most 
of  the  new  bishops  were  wise  and  good  men,  scholars 
chosen  by  Lanfranc  for  their  learning  and  piety.  Nor- 
man abbots  also,  were  placed  over  many  of  the  abbeys; 
but  this  did  not  work  so  well,  for  the  abbeys  were  full  of 
English  monks,  who  did  not  like  to  have  a foreigner  set 
over  them. 

3.  The  greatest  change  which  William  and  Lanfranc 
made  was  that  they  allowed  the  bishops  and  archdeacons 
Courts  of  to  hold  law  courts  of  their  own,  in  which  they 

the  Church,  might  judge  all  cases  which  had  to  do  with 

the  clergy  or  the  law  of  the  Church.  Before  the  Con- 
quest the  bishop  had  sat  with  the  sheriff  in  the  court  of 
the  shire,  and  had  helped  him  to  do  justice.  Now  the 
bishops  had  courts  of  their  own,  and  no  longer  sat  in 
the  county  courts.  In  the  bishops’  courts  they  did  justice 
according  to  the  Canons^— that  is,  the  law  of  the  Church 
—not  by  the  common  law  of  the  land.  This  worked  very 
well  at  first,  when  king  and  archbishop  were  of  the  same 
mind  ; but  it  had  great  evils,  which  showed  themselves, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  after-years,  when  the  Church  tried  to 
take  too  much  upon  herself. 

Lanfranc’s  zeal  in  spiritual  matters  gave  new  life  to 
religion  in  England.  New  orders  of  monks  were  brought 
in,  and  many  new  monasteries  were  built.  On  all  sides, 
too,  new  and  beautiful  churches  began  to  rise,  for  the 
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Normans  were  well  skilled  in  building.  Their  churches 
were  strong  and  massive,  with  bold  ornaments,  and  much 
of  their  work  remains  in  England  to  this  day.  Great  part 
of  many  of  the  English  cathedrals  was  built  by  the  Nor- 
mans, and  so  were  many  parish  churches.  The  finest  of 
their  churches  is  the  great  cathedral  of  Durham. 

4.  During  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  reign  William 
had  no  foe  to  fear  in  England.  He  kept  strict  peace 
throughout  the  land.  It  was  said  that  in  his  william's 
day  a man  might  go  through  the  country  with  g°vernment. 
his  bosom  full  of  gold  and  no  one  would  dare  to  rob  him  ; 
neither  did  any  man  dare  slay  another,  even  though  he 
had  done  him  great  evil. 

5.  Still  the  Conqueror’s  hand  was  very  heavy  upon  the 
people.  Love  of  money  was  the  great  sin  laid  to  his 
charge  by  the  men  of  his  time,  and  many  and  T ^ 
severe  were  the  taxes  he  laid  on  the  land.  He 

raised  the  same  sums  as  the  English  kings  before  him 
had  raised  from  the  royal  estates  ; and  besides  this  he 
made  the  people  pay  the  Danegeld  again,  which  Edward 
the  Confessor  had  done  away  with. 

6.  The  Danegeld  was  an  old  English  tax  which 
had  been  raised  in  times  of  danger  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Danes.  It  was  paid  by  all  the  holders  ^ 

of  cultivated  land  for  the  defence  of  their  ane 
country.  William  raised  the  tax,  as  it  had  often  been 
raised  before,  when  there  was  no  question  of  an  attack 
from  the  Danes,  and  he  made  it  three  times  as  great  as 
it  had  ever  been  before. 

But  besides  the  old  English  ways  of  getting  money 
William  used  the  Norman  ways  too.  These  were  feudal 
aids,  that  is  moneys  which  the  great  vassals  were  bound 
to  pay  their  lprd  on  fixed  occasions,  as  on  the  marriage 
of  his  eldest  daughter  and  the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son. 
The  barons  could  only  raise  these  pioneys  from  the  people 
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who  depended  on  them  and  worked  on  their  lands;  and 
so  all  these  heavy  burdens  fell  upon  the  poor,  and  no  class 
was  left  untaxed. 

7.  William’s  great  love  for  hunting  also  brought  much 
trouble  upon  the  people.  To  make  a good  forest  to  hunt 

in,  he  laid  waste  one  of  the  most  fertile 
orest  aws.  parts  England  from  Winchester  to  the 
seacoast,  17,000  acres  of  land.  It  was  called  the  New 
Forest,  and  has  kept  its  name  till  this  day.  He  made 
a law  that  whoever  killed  a hart  or  a hind  should  be 
blinded.  ‘ He  forbade  killing  the  deer  and  the  boars,’ 
the  old  English  chronicle  tells  us  : ‘he  loved  the  tall 
stags  as  if  he  were  their  father.  The  rich  complained 
and  the  poor  j murmured,  but  he  was  so  stark  that  he 
recked  nought  of  them  ; they  must  will  all  what  the  king 
willed,  if  they  would  live.’ 

8 . That  he  might  better  know  the  state  of  the  coun- 

try, and  how  much  money  and  how  many  men-at- 
Domesday  arms  he  might  raise  from  it,  William  sent 
Boole.  officers  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  each 

county.  They  caused  to  come  before  them  the  chief 
landowners  of  each  county  and  representatives  from  the 
hundreds  and  towns,  who  were  called  jurors , because 
of  the  solemn  oath  they  took  to  speak  nothing  but  the 
truth.  These  jurors  told  the  names  of  all  the  manors 
and  towns  in  the  county ; how  many  freemen  there  were 
and  how  many  serfs ; how  much  meadow,  wood,  and  pas- 
ture, how  many  mills,  what  kinds  of  fisheries,  and  what 
was  the  value  of  each  holding  of  land.  All  that  they  told 
was  carefully  written  down  by  the  king’s  officers,  and 
when  it  was  all  put  together  the  record  was  called  die 
Domesday  Book\  for  men  said  it  was  so  complete  that  it 
would  last  till  the  day  of  doom  or  judgment. 

We  can  easily  see  hovv  useful  the  Domesday  Book 
was  to  William,  for  it  told  him  exactly,  -b*  state  of  the 
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country,  how  rich  it  was  and  how  it  was  cultivated,  and 
so  he  learnt  to  know  what  he  might  get  out  of  it.  To  all 
after-times  also  the  Domesday  Book  has  been  of  great 
use  and  interest.  We  can  learn  all  about  the  England 
of  the  Conqueror’s  time  from  it,  what  the  people  grew  in 
the  fields,  and  how  they  lived ; from  it  any  landowner 
may  learn  who  held  his  land  in  those  days,  and  in  what 
state  it  was.  The  whole  was  done  carefully  and  well,  as 
William  had  everything  done  about  him,  for  he  liked  no 
half-measures. 

9.  William  had  no  wish  to  vex  the  people  by  many 
changes  in  the  government.  He  showed  great  wisdom 
ir  making  use  of  the  best  parts  of  both  the  English  and 
Norman  and  the  English  customs.  The  great 
strength  of  the  English  system  lay  in  the  way  mixed, 
in  which  the  whole  country  was  bound  together  in  one 
government  by  the  different  courts,  the  shire  moots  and 
the  hundred  moots,  of  which  you  have  heard  in  the  early 
English  history.  The  strength  of  the  Norman  system 
lay  in  the  close  ties  which  bound  the  great  vassals  to  the 
king.  So  William  kept  what  was  good  in  both,  and  this 
made  his  government  very  strong. 

He  kept  up  all  the  forms  of  the  old  English  govern- 
ment, and  confirmed  the  laws  which  had  been  in  use  in 
the  days  of  King  Edwar^l  the  Confessor.  It  was  this 
that  made  the  English  people  bear  patiently  with  his 
rule.  They  felt  that  from  the  lawlessness  of  the  barons 
they  would  have  nothing  to  gain,  and  they  saw  that 
William’s  enemies  were  their  enemies.  After  the  last 
risings  of  the  English  had  been  crushed  in  1071,  they 
never  tried  again  to 'take  away  the  crown  from  their 
Norman  king.  All  the  after-troubles  in  the  Conqueror’s 
reign  and  in  the  reigns  of  his  sons  came  from  the  discon- 
tent of  the  Norman  barons',  and  not  from  the  English 
people  at  all. 
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It  was  his  stern  love  of  order  and  the  strict  obedience 
which  he  made  the  people  pay  to  his  laws,  but  most  of  all 
his  heavy  taxes,  that  made  William’s  rule  so  harsh. . We 
have  said  that  he  kept  up  the  old  forms  of  government ; 
but  they  were  little  more  than  forms,  for  his  will  was  law, 
and  no  man  might  go  against  it.  But  he  did  not  wish 
one  thing  one  day  and  another  tbe  next,  like  a tyrant. 
He  ruled  himself  as  well  as  other  men,  and  his  rule  was 
wise  as  well  as  strong. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WILLIAM  I.  AND  HIS  SONS. 

I.  In  body  William  was  as  Strong  as  in  mind.  He  was 
of  middle  height,-  with  a fierce  countenance.  Men  trem- 
bled  at  his  look  when  he  was  angry.  His  fore- 
person and  head  was  bare  of  hair.  Whether  he  was  stand- 

character.  ing  or  sitting  his  look  was  kingly.  So  great 

was  his  strength  of  arm,  that  when  his  horse  was  at  full 
gallop  he  could  draw  a bow  which  no  other  man  could 
draw  standing  on  the  ground.  Till  his  death  he  never 
had  any  serious  illness.  He  loved  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence. Three  times  a year  he  wore  his  crown  at  the 
three  great  cities  of  Gloucester,  Winchester,  and  West- 
minster. Then  he  gathered  round  him  all  the  great  men 
in  the  land,  and  gave  royal  feasts  and  showed  his  power 
and  his  wealth  to  the  ambassadors  who  came  from 
foreign  lands.  Then  he  was  affable  and  bountiful  to  all, 
that  men  might  say  he  was  as  generous  as  he  was 
rich.  But  as  a rule  he  was  a hard  man,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  men  should  have  looked  upon  him  with 
fear  and  wonder  rather  than  with  love.  The  one  tender 
side  of  his  character  that  we  read  of  is  his  love  to  his 
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queen.  They  seem  to  have  loved  and  trusted  one  another 
perfectly  all  through  their  lives,  and  when  she  died  he 
caused  a rich  tomb  of  gold  and  gems  to  be  put  over  her 
grave  at  Caen,  and  mourned  for  her  till  his  death. 

2.  In  his  last  years  William  grew  very  stout,  so  that  he 
was  quite  deformed  by  his  great  size.  He 

. . . , . r . . William  1,’s 

heard  that  the  King  of  France  made  jests  death  arid 

at  his  figure,  and  he  swore  to  be  revenged  burial- 
for  this  jest. 

In  the  month  of  August,  when  the  corn  was  ripe  upon 
the  ground  and  the  orchards  and  vines  hung  heavy  with 
fruit,  he  entered  France.  To  revenge  an  idle  jest  he  laid 
the  whole  country  waste,  and  so  made  the  people  suffer 
for  their  king’s  fault.  He  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Mantes  ; 
but  whilst  he  was  looking  with  joy  at  the  flames,  his 
horse  trod  on  a burning  ember  and  stumbled:  William 

was  thrown  heavily  forward  against  the  saddle  and  was 
so  severely  hurt  that  he  was  carried  away  to  Rouen 
only  to  die. 

On  his  deathbed  he  said  that  his  son  Robert  must 
have  Normandy,  since  he  had  promised  it  to  him  ; but  he 
gave  it  to  him  sadly,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  proud  and 
foolish  and  would  not  rule  the  duchy  well.  He  hoped 
that  William,  his  second  son,  would  have  England.  He 
did  not  name  him;  he  said  that  as  he  had  won  the  kingdom 
by  the  sword,  he  dared  leave  it  to  no  one  but  to  the  dis- 
posal of  God.  Then  he  thought  of  his  sins,  of  his  harsh- 
ness to  the  English,  of  the  lands  he  had  burnt  and 
plundered,  of  the  vast  numbers  he  had  slain  by  hunger 
or  the  sword.  To  atone  for  his  sins  he  left  his  treasures 
to  the  poor  and  to  the  churches  in  his  lands.  He  gave 
otders  that  all  prisoners  should  be  allowed  to  go  free,  even 
his  brot  her  Odo  of  Bayeux.' 

He  dictated  a letter  to  Lanfranc  telling  him  what  he 
wished  about  the  government  of  England,  and  gave  it  to 
his  son  William,  who  started  on  his  way  to  England  even 
EH.  C 
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before  his  father’s  death.  To  his  youngest  son,  Henry, 
he  gave  money  from  his  hoard  and  bade  him  be  patient 
and  trust  in  the  Lord  and  let  his  elders  go  before.  At  last 
one  morning,  as  the  bell  rang  for  prime,  he  stretched  out 
his  hands  in  prayer  and  his  soul  passed  away.  He  was, 
says  the  English  chronicler,  a ‘ very  wise  man  and  very 
great,  and  more  worshipful  and  stronger  than  any  of 
those  who  went  before  him.’ 

As  he  lay  ill,  the  enemies  of  peace  had  rejoiced,  think- 
ing that  now  they  would  be  able  to  seize  on  the  goods  of 
other  men  at  their  pleasure;  but  those  who  loved  peace 
were  filled  with  dread.  In  truth  the  strong  man  was 
no  sooner  dead  than  those  who  had  stood  around  his  bed 
rushed  to  their  own  homes  to  save  their  goods  from  the 
plunderers.  In  the  royal  chamber  everything  was  car- 
ried off,  clothes,  vessels,  and  furniture;  and  the  body  of 
the  great  man  who  had  been  so  feared  during  his  life- 
time, was  left  alone  and  wellnigh  bare  on  the  floor  of  the 
chamber.  Not  a man  of  his  household  came  forward  to 
bury  him:  each  man  thought  only  of  himseif.  At  last 
a humble  Norman  knight,  at  his  own  expense,  took  the 
body  by  water  to  Caen,  and  there  it  was  buried  in  the 
Conqueror’s  great  abbey  of  St.  Stephen’s. 

3.  The  barons  both  in  England  and  Non  landy  would 
have  liked  to  have  for  their  king  Robert,  the  Conqueror’s 
William  the  eldest  son.  But  William  the  Red,  as  the  se- 
Red  chosen  cond  son  was  called,  from  the  colour  of  his 

King  of  ; 

England.  hair,  had  a powerful  friend  in  Lanfranc. 
William  was  ready  to  do  anything  to  get  the  crown ; and 
as  the  barons  were  against  him  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  support  of  the  English.  He  swore  to  Lanfranc  that 
he  would  rule  with  justice  and  mercy,  would  care  for  the 
Church,  and  follow  his  advice  in  all  things.  So  Lanfranc 
crowned  him  king,  and  his  promises  of  good  governmenj.. 
bound  the  English  people  to  him. 
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The  barons  still  clung  to  Robert,  and  it  took  much 
fighting,  both  in  England  and  Normandy,  to  put  them 
down.  Many  of  the  great  Norman  barons  in  England 
lost  their  lands  and  liberty  by  rebellion.  At  last,  like 
so  many  other  men  of  his  day,  Robert  grew  eager 
to  go  to  the  East  on  the  Crusade  and  fight  to  win  back 
Christ’s  Sepulchre  from  the  Saracens.  He  made  peace 
with  William,  and  left  him  his  duchy  during  his  absence 
in  return  for  a large  sum  of  money. 


BOOK  II. 

THE  NORMAN  RULE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  KING  AND  CHURCH. 

i.  William  the  Red  was,  like  his  father,  a strong  man, 
who  knew  how  to  make  himself  obeyed,  but  he  had  not 
his  father’s  virtues.  As  long  as  Lanffanc  lived  vvilliam  II ’s 
he  kept  him  in  order,  so  that  his  vices  drd  government, 
not  show  themselves.  But  to  the  great  loss  of  the  country, 
Lanfranc  died  less  than  two  years  after  the  Red  King 
came  to  the  throne.  Then  William  showed  himself  in 
his  true  light — a man  who  feared  neither  God  nor  men, 
who  gave  way  to  all  his  passions,  and  openly  scoffed  at 
religion  and  virtue. 

For  his  chief  minister  and  adviser  he  chose  Ranulf 
Flambard,  a priest,  an  able  and  crafty  man,  who  cared 
no  more  for  virtue  than  the  king  himself.  He  used  every 
means  to  get  money  for  the  king,  who  loved  it  as  much 
as  his  father  had  done,  and  cared  not  how  he  got  it 
‘ In  his  days,’  says  the  chronicler,  ‘ all  justice  sank  and 
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all  unrighteousness  arose.’  When  an  abbot  or  a bishop 
died,  the  king  and  his  minister  did  not  choose  one  to 
fill  his  place,  but  drew  all  the  rents  for  themselves  and 
took  all  the  money  that  belonged  to  the  office. 

After  Lanfranc’s  death  nearly  four  years  passed  and 
no  new  archbishop  was  named,  till  all  men  murmured. 
Even  the  rough  barons  at  William’s  court  asked  him  to 
fill  the  see.  But  he  would  not,  till  falling  very  sick  he 
feared  to  die,  and  the  thought  of  his  many  sins  came 
to  frighten  him. 

2.  It  chanced  that  at  that  time  there  was  a holy  man. 
in  the  land,  abbot  of  that  same  monastery  of  Bee  from 

which  Lanfranc  had  come,  Anselm  by  name. 

He  had  been  a friend  of  Lanfranc’s,  and  was,, 
like  him,  an  Italian  and  a learned  man.  He  had  long 
been  spoken  of  as  the  man  who  should  be  archbishop.. 
So  in  his  sickness  the  frightened  king  sent  for  him  and 
told  him  that  it  was  his  will  that  he  should  fill  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  But  Anselm  had  no  wish  for  this  honour. 
He  was  a simple 'monk,  he  said,  and  wished  to  live  in 
peace — he  had  never  mixed  with  the  business  of  the 
world.  The  bystanders  had  to  use  force  before  they 
could  make  him  take  the  cross  in  his  hands,  and  it  was 
against  his  will  that  he  was  made  archbishop. 

3.  When  the  king  got  better  of  his  sickness  he  forgot, 
his  vows  to  lead  a new  life,  and  behaved  worse  than  before, 
Anselm  and  But  in  Anselm  he  found  a man  bold  enougn 
william.  to  rebuke  his  crimes.  When  all  the*,  land 
trembled  before  the  tyrant,  the  archbishop  spoke  out  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  good  government.  That  the  two 
should  live  in  peace  side  by  side  was  impossible.  The 
King  grew  to  hate  Anselm  and  quarrelled  with  him,  be- 
cause he  rebuked  him  for  his  vices,  and  because  he 
would  not  give  him  the  money  he  wanted.  Moreover, 
there  were  at  that  lime  two  Popes  in  Christendom,  each 
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claiming  to  be  the  rightful  one.  Anselm  had  said  that 
he  would  obey  Urban  II.  as  Pope,  but  William  forbade 
him  to  look  upon  either  as  Pope  till  he  allowed  it. 

4.  At  last  William  grew  so  bitter  against  him  that 
Anselm  had  to  leave  the  country  and  did  not  come 
back  till  the  Red  King’s  death.  For  twelve  william  II  s 
long  years  of  misery  William  ruled  over  the  oppression, 
land.  The  barons  imitated  his  vices,  and  on  all  sides 
the  people  were  oppressed.  Ranulf  Flambard  found 
out  ever  new  ways  of  burdening  the  country  with  taxes. 
Law  was  almost  silent,  and  only  money  weighed  with  the 
Judges. 

William  loved  hunting  as  much  as  his  father  had 
done,  and  his  forest  laws  were  very  cruel.  One  day 
whilst  hunting  in  the  New  Forest  he  was  shot  by  an 
arrow  and  killed  on  the  spot.  Whether  this  was  done 
by  chance  or  on  purpose  was  never  known,  and  perhaps 
no  man  cared  to  ask,  from  joy  that  the  tyrant  was  dead. 

5.  Henry,  William’s  younger  brother,  was  hunting  with 
him  when  he  was  killed.  Robert  was  still 

away  on  the  Crusade,  and  Henry  had  him-  Heniy  r. 
self  chosen  king  by  the  few  barons  who  chosenkins- 
were  round  William  at  his  death. 

6.  But  Henry  knew  well  that  the  barons  really  wished 
Robert  to  be  king,  and  so  hastened  to  make  himself 
sure  of  the  people.  At  his  crowning  he  swore  Henry  I ’s 
to  give  the  land  peace,  justice,  and  equity,  charter. 
Afterwards  he  gave  the  people  a charter  in  which  he 
promised  to  free  the  Church  from  all  unjust  burdens, 
and  the  land  from  all  evil  customs;  he  gave  back- to 
the  people  their  old  laws,  and  promised  to  reform  all 
the  abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  the  Red  King's 
reign. 

We  must  remember  this  charter,  because  it  states 
very  clearly  for  the  first  time  the  rights  of  the  people. 
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[t  puts  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  king  by  sayii  ^ that 
the  freedom  of  the  people  cannot  lawfully  be  inti  /rfered 
with.  It  gave  the  people  good  hope. that  their  troubles 
were  at  an  end; 

7.  Henry  had  been  born  in  England,  and  the.  English 
people  joyfully  welcomed  him  as  in  truth  an  E nglish 
Henry’s  king.  Still  greater  was  their  joy  when  he 
marriage,  took  for  his  wife  an  English  maiden,  Edith, 

daughter  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  and 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  the  Atheling.  She  took 
the  name  of  Maude  on  her  marriage,  and  her  virtues 
made  her  very  dear  to  the  English  people,  who  spoke  of 
her  as  the  ‘ good  Queen  Maude.’ 

8.  One  of  Henry’s  first  acts  was  to  send  for  Anselm 
to  comeback.  The  archbishop  came  full  of  hope  that 
Henry  I.  and  now  he  might  do  something  to  reform  the 
Anselm.  Church  and  the  monasteries.  Henry  was 
willing  to  reform  the  Church,  but  he  meant  to  keep  the 
old  customs  that  had  been  in  force  in  his  father’s  reign 
He  wanted  the  bishops  and  abbots  to  do  him  homage 
and  be  his  men,  as  the  laymen  were ; he  meant  himself 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  posts  in  the  Church  and  give  the 
bishops  and  abbots  the  ring  and  the  staff,  the  signs  of 
their  office.  But  Anselm  had  quite  other  views.  He 
said  that  the  election  of  the  abbots  and  bishops  belonged 
to  the  monks  and  chapters,  that  the  clergy  owed  the 
king  no  homage,  and  that  no  layman  could  give  the  ring 
and  the  staff.  On  this  point  neither  would  give  way, 
and  so  they  quarrelled.  Henry  had  the  strong  will  of 
his  father,  and  would  give  up  none  of  his  powers.  Anselm 
felt  that  he  was  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  the  Church.  He 
had  seen  how  she  had  suffered  from  being  quite  in  the 
king’s  power  in  the  last  reign. 

It  was  the  same  quarrel  that  was  then  troubling  all 
Europe,  and  is  called  the  dispute  about  investitures. 
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The  point  was  whether  it  was  the  lay  power  or  the 
Church  which  had  the  right  to  invest  or  clothe  a man  in 
the  dignities  of  a spiritual  office. 

We  need  not  follow  out  the  quarrel  between  Anselm 
and  Henry,  which  lasted  for.  many  years.  For  three 
yeaps  Anselm  was  banished  from  England,  because  he 
would  not  give  way  to  the  king.  At  last  they  came  to  an 
agreement  by  each  side  giving  way  a little.  The  impor- 
tant thing  about  the  quarrel  is  that  the  Church  was  able 
to  make  so  hard  a fight  against  such  a strong  king  as 
Henry,  and  in  the  end  really  made  him  give  up  some- 
thing. This  showed  him  that  he  could  not  always  do  just 
as  he  willed,  and  it  taught  the  people,  too,  that  they  were 
not  so  much  at  the  king’s  mercy  as  it  seemed. 

Anselm  did  not  live  quite  three  years  after  his  return 
from  exile,  but  during  that  time  Henry  listened  to  him 
when  he  spoke  of  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  and  some- 
thing was  done  to  help  them.  Anselm  was  known  all 
over  Chiistendom  for  his  learning  and  his  piety.  Men 
mourned  much  when  he  died,  and  in  after  days  the 
Church  made  him  one  of  her  saints. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  THE  NORMAN  KINGS  GOVERNED  THE  LAND. 

I.  Henry  I.  was  hardly  crowned  when  Robert  reached 
Normandy  on  his  return  from  the  Crusade.  He  listened 
to  the  barons,  who  urged  him  to  try  and  take 
the  English  crown  from  his  brother.  The  with  Duke 
barons  saw  that  Henry’s  rule  would  be  strict,  Rol)ert- 
while  they  knew  that  Robert,  though  a brave  soldier, 
was  weak  and  foolish.  If  they  had  Robert  for  their 
king  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  have  things  more  their 
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own  way.  In  the  whole  quarrel  the  barons  looked  only 
for  their  own  gain  and  cared  little  for  Robert,  but  the 
English  held  firmly  by  Henry.  The  fighting  was  mostly 
in  Normandy,  where  at  last  Henry  won  the  great  battle 
of  Tenchebrai  (1106),  and  took  Robert  prisoner.  Henry 

1.  now  ruled  over  both  Normandy  and  England,  and  kept 
Robert  in  prison  till  his  death. 

2.  Still  he  was  not  left  undisturbed,  for  the  King  of 
France-  feared  his  power,  and  the  barons  were  always 

] discontented.  Robert’s  son  claimed  Nor- 
ancTthe  maudy,  and  the  King  of  France  fought  for 

barons.  him  ; but  he  died  young,  and  Henry  had  no 

other  rival  to  fear.  The  wars  in  France  really  strength- 
ened his  power  at  home.  He  was  able  to  seize  the 
lands  of  those  barons  who  rose  against  him,  and  in  this 
way  the  descendants  of  many  of  the  great  men  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Conquest  lost  their  lands  "in  England. 
Henry  did  not,  as  a rule,  seize  their  lands  in  Normandy 
also.  He  was  afraid  that  if  he  did  so  he  would  drive 
them  to  seek  help  from  the  King  of  France. 

3.  These  struggles  with  the  barons  brought  much  good 

to  the  English  people.  Henry  had  to  trust  to  their  help, 
H j and,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  it,  he  had  to 
anddie  give  them  the  good  government  which  they 
people.  wanted,  and  give  them  back  the  old  laws 

and  customs  which  they  had  had  under  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. It  is  in  this  reign  that  we  find  the  beginnings  of 
English  liberties.  It  was  not  that  Henry  loved  his  people  ; 
his  aims  were  quite  selfish.  He  wanted  them  to  help 
him,  and  he  was  wise  enough  to  fake  the  right  means  to 
get  them  to  do  so.  He  began  his  reign  by  arresting 
Ranulf  Flambard,  William  the  Red’s  wicked  minister, 
and  this  seemed  to  the  people  to  promise  good  govern- 
ment. He  made  friends  with  the  Church  by  filling  up 
all  the  sees  which  William  hv*  R£'  .empty,  and,  except 
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for  his  quarrel  with  Anselm,  worked  with  the  Church 
to  do  away  with  the  abuses  in  the  land. 

4.  Henry  was  a hard,  selfish  man,  but  fortunately  for 
the  people  his  interests  were  the  same  as  theirs.  He 
knew  what  he  wanted,  and  he  knew  how  to  Henry  I 's 
get  it.  He  kept  his  aims  clearly  before  him  character, 
in  all  that  he  did.  He  wished  to  build  up  a strong  power 
out  of  the  firm  union  of  England  and  Normandy.  Men 
did  not  love  him,  but  they  feared  and  trusted  him,  for 
they  could  see  and  understand  his  aims.  ‘ Great  was 
the  awe  of  him,’  says  the  chronicler ; ‘ no  man  durst 
illtreat  another  in  his  time  : he  made  peace  for  men  and 
deer.’ 

5.  The  Conqueror  had  loved  order  and  made  peace  in 
the  land.  But  time  had  tried  his  system  and  showed  the 
points  in  which  it  failed,  so  that  Henry  could 

see  where  it  would  be  well  to  make  changes,  govern-1  S 
In  his  plans  for  reform  his  chief  adviser  was  menti 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  was  a very  wise  and 
able  man,  a Norman  by  birth,  who  had  risen  in  Henry’s 
service  from  being  a poor  clerk  to  be  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury and  chief  minister  of  the  king.  In  Henry  I.’s 
time  these  ministers  of  the  crown  first  grew  up  lo  help 
the  king  in  all  that  he  had  to  do. 

6.  The  chief  minister  in  those  days  was  called  the 
Justiciar.  At  first  the  Justiciar  only  existed  when  the 
king  was  away  from  England  and  some  one  The 

had  to  take  his  place  there.  The  Conqueror  Justiciar, 
wanted  no  minister,  for  he  liked  to  look  after  everything 
himself.  But  as  the  business  of  the  government  grew 
greater,  some  one  was  much  oftener  wanted  to  fill  the 
king’s  place  and  look  after  things  for  him.  Roger  of 
Salisbury  was  Justiciar  to  the  end  of  Henry’s  reign,  and 
it  is  in  his  time  that  the  j usticiar  seems  to  have  grown 
to  be  chief  minister  of  the  crown. 
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7.  In  later  times  the  Justiciar  became  only  a judge  — 

the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  as  he  is  now  called.  Most  of  his 
Th,,  duties  then  fell  upon  the  Chancellor , who  was 

Chancellor.  at  first  only  the  head  of  the  royal  chaplains, 

the  priests  in  the  king's  sendee.  They  were  the  king’s 
secietaries.  He  got  his  name  from  the  screen — cancelli , 
as  it  is  called  in  Latin — behind  which  he  and  the  chap- 
lains did  their  work.  The  Chancellor  also  became  in 
time  only  a legal  officer,  but  is  still  a minister  of  the 
crown. 

8.  The  Treasurer  was  simply  the  keeper  of  the  king’s 

The  Trea-  treasure,  and  had  to  look  after  the  accounts, 
surer.  Still  the  office  was  important,  and  Roger  ol 

Salisbury  got  it  for  his  nephew,  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

These  were  the  chief  men  who  did  the  business  of 
the  government  for  the  king.  They  were  generally 
clergymen,  for  the  kings  did  not  wish  to  give  these  offices 
to  any  of  the  great  barons,  for  fear  they  should  grow  too 
strong  and  hand  on  the  offices  to  their  sons. 

9.  Most  of  the  government  was  really  in  the  king’s 
own  hands,  though  it  was  always  said  that  he  acted  by 
The  Great  t^ie  advice  of  his  Great  Council,  the  Wite- 
Councii.  nagemot,  as  it  had  been  called  under  the 
English  kings.  But  it  had  changed  its  nature  since  the 
Conquest.  It  was  now  not  a meeting  of  the  Wise  Men, 
but  a court  of  the  king’s  chief  barons.  It  had  only  the 
forms  of  power ; and  though  the  king  asked  its  advice,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  dared  to  do  more  than  agree  to 
what  he  said.  But  by  right  it  had  the  power  to  make 
laws,  and  it  was  important  for  the  growth  of  English 
freedom  that  it  kept  even  the  forms  of  its  rights;  for 
when  the  people  grew  stronger  they  could  make  these 
forms  real  powers. 

Besides  the  Great  Council  the  king  had  two  othei 
courts,  the  Exchequer  and  the  Curia  Regis. 
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10.  The  Exchequer  was  the  court  which  managed  the 
accounts  of  the  government  and  received  the  taxes. 
The  Justiciar  was  the  head  of  the  court.  The  Ex- 
The  Chancellor  and  all  the  great  officers  of  chequer, 
the  king’s  household  sat  in  it,  and  were  called  Barons  oj 
the  Exchequer.  The  Exchequer  got  its  name  from  the 
checked  cloth  which  covered  the  table  round  which  the 
barons  sat.  Its  chief  meetings  were  held  twice  a year, 
when  the  sheriffs  came  up  from  the  counties  with  their 
accounts.  Each  sheriff  had  to  bring  up  the  money  due 
to  the  crown  from  his  county.  This  money  came  chiefly 
from  the  rents  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  king  in  each 
county,  and  from  the  fines  paid  by  offenders  to  the  county 
courts.  The  sheriff  agreed  to  pay  the  king  for  his  dues  a 
fixed  sum,  which  was  called  the  Ferm  of  the  county.  If 
he  got  more  out  of  the  county  he  kept  it  for  himself,  if 
less  he  had  to  make  it  up  out  of  his  own  purse.  Accounts 
between  the  sheriff  and  the  Exchequer  were  kept  on  a long 
piece  of  stick,  in  which  notches  were  made  marking  the 
pounds,  shillings,  arid  pence  paid  in  by  the  sheriffs ; the 
stick  was  then  split  in  half,  half  was  given  to  the  sheriff, 
and  half  kept  by  the  Exchequer. 

ii.  The  King’s  revenue,  as  the  money  which  came  in 
every  year  to  the  king  was  called,  was  made  up  of  the 
following  payments  : i.  The  Ferm  of  the  The  King’s 
counties,  which  has  just  been  explained,  revenue. 

2.  The  Danegeld ; this  in  time  was  done  away  with  undei 
that  name,  but  the  kings  still  laid  a tax  of  much  the 
same  kind  on  the  cultivated  land.  3.  The  fines  which 
had  to  be  paid  to  the  king  by  certain  kinds  of  criminals, 
and  the  fees  and  other  profits  of  the  law  courts.  4.  The 
feudal  aids.  The  vassals  of  the  king  had  to  pay  him 
fixed  sums  when  his  eldest  son  was  knighted,  when  his 
eldest  daughter  was  married,  and  when  their  lands  passed 
from  one  hand  to  another.  5.  Henry  I.  got  a great  deal 
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of  money  by  fining  those  who  broke  the  forest  laws 
and  killed  the  king’s  game.  These  forest  laws  were 
so  very  harsh  that  they  brought  much  suffering  upon 
the  people.  All  these  different  moneys  were  paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  and  made  a very  large  revenue  for  the 
crown. 

12.  The  Curia  Regis  was  the  Jving’s  Court,  as  its  Latin 
name  means,  in  which  the  king  sat  at  the  head  of  his 
The  Curia  barons  to  give  justice.  It  acted  as  a sort  of 

Regis.  committee  of  the  king’s  Great  Council,  as 

the  Great  Council  did  not  meet  often.  The  usual  court, 
therefore,  was  made  up  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  same  men  who  were  barons  of  the  Exchequer 
also  sat  in  the  Curia  Regis,  and  were  then  called  Justices. 
If  the  king  was  not  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  court, 
the  Justiciar  took  his  place  and  heard  the  cases  for  him. 
The  business  of  this  court  was  very  great.  It  had  to  hear 
the  cases  of  persons  who  had  interfered  with  the  king’s 
interest;  it  had  to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  chief  vassals 
of  the  crown,  and  suits  were  brought  up  to  it  from  the 
county  courts  which  could  not  be  settled  there.  Out  of 
this  court  sprang,  in  the  next  century,  the  three  courts 
of  Westminster,  which  we  still  have  : the  Exchequer, 
King’s  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas.  Besides  being  a court 
for  doing  justice  it  was  also  an  assembly  of  the  King’s 
advisers,  and  as  such  it  still  remains  in  the  Privy 
Council. 

The  chief  reason  which  led  the  N orman  kings  to  order 
this  court  so  carefully  was  because  they  found  that  it 
brought  them  in  a great  deal  of  money.  They  did  justice 
very  much  because  of  the  large  profits  made  by  the  fines 
which  the  offenders  had  to  pay.  Henry,  too,. was  wise 
enough  to  see  that  the  country  would  be  safer  if  justice 
were  done  in  it,  and  so  he  would  be  able  to  tax  it  more 
easily.  So  we  see  that  the  Norman  kings  did  not  do 
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justice  for  the  good  of  the  people,  but  because  they  found 
it  profitable  and  useful  for  themselves. 

13.  Henry  I.  felt  as  strongly  as  his  father  had  done 
how  necessary  it  was  to  keep  the  power  of  the  barons 
from  growing  too  great.  He  saw  that  the  Con-  circuit  of 
queror  had  not  gone  far  enough  in  this  way.  the  Justices. 
He  went  on  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  barons  to  get 
strong  powers  of  their  own  in  the  counties.  He  did  this 
by  connecting  all  the  county  courts  with  the  Curia  Regis. 
He  sent  his  justices  through  the  country  on  circuit , as  it 
is  called.  They  went  first  to  fix  what  sums  of  money 
were  due  to  the  king.  They  sat  in  the  shiremoot,  the 
old  English  county  court.  At  first  they  only  had  to  look 
after  money  matters,  but  in  time  they  sat  as  judges  in 
the  court  as  well,  in  the  same  way  as  our  Judges  do  now 
when  they  go  on  circuit.  Their  circuits  did  not  become 
very  regular  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  we  shall 
have  to  speak  about  them  again. 

The  important  thing  to  notice  is  how  the  whole  country 
was  bound  together  under  one  system.  Through  his 
•ustices  the  king  could  make  his  power  felt  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

14.  The  county  courts  were  much  the  same  as  they  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  They  were 
presided  over  by  the  sheriff,  who  was  chosen  The  county 
by  the  king,  and  who  represented  the  king—  courts, 
that  is,  stood  in  his  place — in  the  county.  Below  them 
was  the  court  of  the  hundred,  which  was  a division  of 
the  county;  and  lastly  came  the  manorial  courts,  the 
courts  of  the  greater  barons.  These  courts  were  all 
steps  up  to  the  Curia  Regis,  and  were  now  all  closely 
connected  with  it  by  the  circuits  of  the  justices. 

So  you  see  how  orderly  was  the  government  of  the 
Norman  kings.  The  people  were  very  safe  under  it,  but 
they  had  to  pay  dearly  foi  their  safety.  The  taxes  were 
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very  heavy,  and  men  often  found  it  hard  to  pay  them.  The 
c)  ^ f king’s  wars  in  Normandy  cost  large  sums, 
the  Norman  and  the  English  people  had  to  pay  for  them. 
nile-  The  chief  object  of  the  king  in  his  govern- 

ment of  England  was  to  keep  the  people  contented  and 
get  plenty  of  money  out  of  them.  In  this  he  succeeded, 
for  they  never  tried  to  go  against  him.  But  he  had  to 
give  them  the  liberties,  or  forms  of  liberties,  which  after- 
wards helped  them  to  govern  themselves. 

This  account  of  the  Norman  government  may  perhaps 
seem  very  dry  and  hard  to  understand.  But  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  why  it  should  interest  every  Englishman.  It 
tells  us  about  the  way  in  which  the  government  we  now 
have  came  to  exist.  Our  English  constitution  has  grown 
up  gradually  and  naturally  out  of  the  mixture  of  the  old 
English  and  the  Norman  customs.  We  have  traced  how 
the  Normans  made  use  of  the  forms  of  government  they 
found  in  the  land:  they  added  order  and  strength  to  what 
they  found,  and  put  new  life  into  it  by  their  great  energy  ; 
so  that  the  whole  nation  grew  stronger  through  them. 


BOOK  III. 

FEUDAL  ANARCHY  AND  REFORM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BARONS  IN  POWER. 

I.  A GREAT  sorrow  came  upon  Henry  I.  The  ship  in 
which  his  son  William  was  coming  home  from  Nor- 
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mandy  struck  on  a rock  and  sank,  and  all  in  it  were 
lost.  After  this  terrible  blow,  the  story  tells  us,  Henry 
never  smiled  again.  William  was  his  only  son,  to  whom 
he  had  hoped  to  leave  his  strong  power.  Death  of 
The  only  child  now  left  him  was  Matilda,  William 
who  had  been  married  to  the  Emperor  1x20. 

Henry  V.,  King  of  Germany.  Henry  I.  hoped  that  she 
would  succeed  him,  but  in  those  days  it  seemed  a strange 
thing  that  a woman  should  rule  over  the  lawless  barons. 

Henry  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  her  sure  of  the 
crown.  He  made  all  the  barons  and  clergy  swear  to 
be  faithful  to  her,  and  he  married  her  after  the  emperor’s 
death  to  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  the  son  of  the  man  he  mosf 
feared,  Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou.  You  will  remember  that 
the  Counts  of  Anjou  had  always  been  foes  of  the  Normans, 
and  so  the  Norman  barons  hated  this  marriage. 

2.  When  Henry  died  in  Normandy,  in  1135,  all  seemed 
uncertain.  There  was  an  end  to  the  peace  and  order 
which  the  king  loved,  for  the  strong  hand  Stephen  of 
which  kept  the  barons  quiet  was  gone.  No  Boulogne  be- 
one  remembered  the  oaths  which  they  had  comes  kmg' 
sworn  to  Matilda  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  Stephen, 
Count  of  Boulogne,  son  of  the  Conqueror’s  daughter, 
Adela,  persuaded  the  English  to  choose  him  to  be  their 
king. 

Stephen  was  a brave  soldier,  very  generous  and  af- 
fable, so  that  men  readily  loved  him.  He  swore  to  give 
the  land  peace  and  good  government,  and  all  England 
took  him  for  her  king,  whilst  no  one  took  up  Matilda’s 
cause. 

3.  Stephen  was  nothing  but  a soldier ; he  had  no  idea 
how  to  govern  the  country.  All  was  disorder  Stephen’s 
in  the  land.  The  barons  built  strong  castles,  misgovem- 
and  plundered  the  poor  at  their  pleasure. 

Stephen,  who  wished  to  make  firm  friends  for  himself 
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made  many  new  earls.  He  took  no  care,  as  the  Norman 
kings  before  him  had  done,  to  keep  the  barons  from 
growing  too  powerful.  For  once  feudalism  got  the  upper 
hand  in  England,  and  the  disorder  and  suffering  that 
followed  showed  how  wise  had  been  the  government  of 
the  Conqueror  and  his  sons.  The  clergy  alone  tried  to 
make  peace  in  the  land.  But  Stephen  managed  to  make 
them  his  enemies. 

4.  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  great  minister  ot 
Henry  I.,  had  gone  on  being  Justiciar  under  Stephen. 

He,  too,  that  he  might  be  safe  in  those  law- 
quarrelwith  less  times,  had  built  and  fortified  castles, 
the  Church.  His  nephewSj  who  were  bishops  too,  had 
done  the  same,  and  they  came  to  court  with  long  trains 
of  servants  as  if  they  were  princes.  Stephen  was  afraid 
of  such  a powerful  subject  as  Roger,  so  he  seized  him 
and  made  him  give  up  his  castles.  This  made  the  clergy 
very  angry.  Soon  afterwards  the  Empress  Matilda 
landed  in  England,  and  war  began  again.  Even  Ste- 
phen’s brother  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a rich  and 
powerful  man,  went  over  to  Matilda’s  side,  because 
Stephen  had  done  wrong  to  the  Church. 

5.  The  disgrace  of  Bishop  Roger  put  the  whole  country 
in  disorder,  for  he  alone  had  looked  after  the  govern- 

. ment.  The  laws  were  no  longer  carried  out, 

and  justice  was  not  done  m the  land.  For 
fourteen  years  there  was  war  between  Stephen  and 
Matilda.  First  one  side  met  with  success,  then  the 
other.  Once  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  let 
go  again  in  return  for  other  prisoners.  Once  Matilda 
was  so  hard-pressed  in  Oxford  by  Stephen,  that  she  had 
to  flee  over  the  frozen  floods  clad  all  in  white,  so  that 
she  might  not  be  seen  against  the  snow. 

The  barons  fought  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the 
pther.  They  did  not  care  either  for  Stephen  or  Matilda, 
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but  only  wanted  to  get  power  for  themselves.  The  clergy 
spoke  up  for  peace,  but  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
do  much. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  misery  of  the  people  was  very 
great.  One  chronicler  says:  ‘Some  did  what  was  right 
in  their  own  eyes,  but  many  did  what  they  knew  to  be 
wrong  all  the  more  readily,  now  that  the  fear  of  the  law 
and  the  king  was  taken  away.’  Another  says : ‘ The 
barons  greatly  oppressed  the  wretched  people  by  making 
them  work  at  their  castles.  They  took,  by  night  and  by 
day,  those  whom  they  thought  to  have  any  goods ; seizing 
both  men  and  women,  they  put  them  in  prison  for  their 
gold  and  silver,  and  tortured  them  with  pains  unspeak- 
able. Many  thousands  they  killed  with  hunger.  Then 
w,as  corn  dear,  and  cheese  and  butter,  for  there  was  none 
in  the  land.  Wretched  men  died  with  hunger;  some 
lived  on  alms  who  before  were  rich ; some  fled  the 
country.  N ever  was  more  misery,  and  never  acted  heathens 
worse  than  these.  . . . Men  said  openly  that  Christ  slept 
and  his  saints.’ 


CHAPTER  II. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  DISORDER. 

r.  The  country  at  last  wearied  of  the  struggle,  and  there 
came  to  England  a man  who  seemed  fitted  to  bring  it  to 
an  end.  This  was  Matilda’s  son,  Henry  of  Fnd  of  the 
Anjou,  who  had  now  grown  to  manhood.  war- 
Already  he  held  many  lands  in  France.  His  father’s 
death  had  given  him  Anjou.  From  his  mother  he  had 
Normandy,  which  Stephen  had  never  been  able  to  hold. 
He  had  married  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  the  heiress  of  the 
county  of  Poitou  and  the  great  duchy  of  Guienne.  In 
R.  H.  D 
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this  way  he  was  lord  of  a greater  part  of  France  than 
was  the  French  king  himself. 

Henry  began  by  making  war  on  Stephen.  But  the 
misery  of  the  country  stirred  up  the  clergy  to  try  and 
make  peace.  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
sincerely  moved  by  a wish  to  help  the  people,  and  Henry 
Bishop  of  Winchester  aided  him  in  persuading  Stephen 
and  Henry  to  come  to  terms. 

2.  By  the  Peace  of  Wallingford  it  was  agreed  that  Ste- 

phen should  keep  the  crown  as  long  as  he  lived,  on  con- 
p f dition  that  it  went  to  Henry  on  his  death.  A 
Wallingford,  plan  of  reform  was  also  made,  most  likely 
1I53-  by  Henry,  so  that  means  might  be  taken  to 

bring  back  order  and  lessen  the  people’s  sufferings.  Ste- 
phen did  not  live  to  carry  out  this  plan,  and  probably  would 
have  been  too  weak  to  do  so.  He  died  the  year  after 
the  Peace  of  Wallingford,  and  the  crown  passed  quietly 
to  Henry. 

3.  With  Henry  II.  came  in  a new  race  of  kings — the 
Angevin  Kings,  as  they  were  called,  because  of  their 
The  Angevin  descent  from  Geoffrey  of  Anjou.  From  Geof- 
kings,  1154.  frey  too  they  got  their  surname  of  Planta- 
genet,  because  he  had  a habit  of  wearing  in  his  hat  a 
piece  of  broom  called  in  Latin,  Planta  Genista. 

Under  the  Angevin  kings  England  made  great  pro- 
gress. First  of  all  Henry  II.  by  his  wisdom  made  her 
strong,  for  he  knew  how  to  make  use  of  what  the  N or- 
man  kings  had  done,  and  how  to  make  their  work  better. 
Afterwards  the  weakness  and  bad  government  of  John 
did  as  much  for  the  people  as  Henry  ll.’s  wisdom  had 
done,  for  it  taught  them  their  own  strength,  and  led  them 
to  make  it  felt. 

It  was  under  these  kings  that  England  became  one. 
She  learnt  to  feel  that  she  was  one  country,  under  one 
government.  The  Normans  and  the  English  too  became 
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one  people.  They  had  married  with  one  another,  and 
very  few  families  were  still  of  pure  Norman  England  be- 
blood.  Men  no  longer  spoke  of ‘the  Normans’ ; comes  one. 
the  two  people  shared  the  name  of  English.  French  was 
the  language  used  at  court ; Latin  was  the  language  of  law 
and  learning,  but  English  was  the  language  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  It  was  used  too  by  poets,  and  the 
Norman  Conquest  did  not  stop  the  growth  of  English 
literature,  though  it  made  it  slower  for  a time. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HENRY  II.  AND  BECKET. 

i.  Henry  II.  came  to  the  throne  of  England  quite  peace- 
ably. He  came  to  it  as  king  of  the  whole  Henry  ii.’s 

nation,  not  brought  to  it  by  any  one  party  difficulties, 

out  of  the  nation.  Amongst  his  own  people  he  must 

know  neither  friend  nor  foe.  To  bring  peace  and  order 

into  the  land  was  his  first  object. 

This  would  have  been  a difficult  task  for  a wise  and 
experienced  ruler,  and  the  new  king  was  only  twenty- 
one  years  old.  But  he  seems  to  have  known  by  nature 
how  to  govern  and  make  laws,  and  besides  this  he  had 
the  gift  of  knowing  how  to  choose  his  ministers  wisely, 
and  how  to  get  out  of  them  the  best  work  they  could  do. 

2.  Henry  II.  was  a little  above  middle  height,  a stout 
nw  a,  with  a short,  thick  neck,  and  quick  eyes  full  of  ex- 
pussion;  his  round  head  was  covered  with  ^ 
clc  je-clipped  reddish  hair.  He  was  a busy  character 
mi  n,  of  active  habits ; he  never  sat  down  and  person- 
ex  .ept  at  meals  or  on  horseback.  He  was  rough  and  pas- 
su oate,  a man  of  strong  feelings,  careless  of  his  dress 
at  i appearance,  though  he  liked  his  court  to  be  magnifi- 
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cent.  He  cared  little  for  religion,  but  whispered  and 
scribbled  at  mass.  He  had  a distinct  aim  in  life,  and 
kept  to  it  steadily:  this  was  to  strengthen  and  bind  to- 
gether the  vast  dominions  over  which  he  ruled.  To 
do  this,  he  saw  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  must  govern 
England  as  an  English  king.  His  foreign  possessions 
were  much  larger  than  England  ; but  he  hoped  to  keep 
them  all  together  by  wise  alliances  and  marriages.  Fo- 
reign affairs  often  called  him  away  from  England,  and 
whilst  he  was  away  his  ministers  ruled  the  country  in 
his  place.  But  he  himself  was  always  the  centre  of  all 
power.  He  remembered  everything,  he  thought  of  every- 
thing, he  cared  for  everything.  When  busy  with  foreign 
wars  he  found  time  to  think  of  reforms  in  English  law ; 
nothing  escaped  his  eye  and  his  hand. 

3.  England  welcomed  Henry  to  the  throne,  because  he 
promised  to  bring  back  order  in  the  land.  He  gave  the 
Henry  II. ’s  people  a charter  of  liberties  in  which  he  con- 
reform.  firmed  all  that  Henry  I.  had  granted,  and  he 
at  once  set  about  the  work  of  reform.  In  this  he  was 
helped  by  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  also  by  a young 
English  clerk  in  Theobald’s  service,  Thomas  Becket. 
Thomas  was  tall  and  handsome,  a man  of  ready  wit, 
whom  the  king  soon  grew  to  like,  and  whom  he  made 
his  Chancellor.  The  two  became  intimate  friends,  who 
joked  and  laughed  together  whilst  they  managed  the 
business  of  the  country. 

In  his  first  reforms  Henry  followed  the  plan  which 
he  had  agreed  upon  with  Stephen.  He  sent  out  of  the 
country  the  foreign  troops  which'  Stephen  had  brought 
to  England.  He  bade  the  barons  destroy  the  castles, 
which  they  had  built  in  the  time  of  disorder.  When 
some  of  them  refused,  he  quickly  led  his  troops  against 
them  and  made  them  obey.  Stephen  had  granted  to 
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many  of  the  barons  parts  of  the  royal  lands.  These 
now  had  to  be  all  given  back  to  the  king. 

The  courts  of  justice  began  to  work  again.  New 
sheriffs  were  put  over  most  of  the  counties,  and  once 
more  justice  was  done  in  the  land.  Under  Henry’s  rule 
a staff  of  able  men  grew  up,  fitted  to  do  justice  and 
reform  the  laws.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  the  king’s 
reign  all  went  smoothly,  and  peace  and  order  reigned  in 
the  land. 

4.  In  all  Henry’s  reforms  Becket  was  at  his  right 
hand,  and  got  rich  rewards  for  his  services,  so  that  the 
Chancellor  became  one  of  the  richest  and  Henry  and 
most  powerful  men  in  England.  Never,  it  Becket. 
was  said,  had  the  world  seen  two  friends  so  thoroughly 
of  one  mind  as  Henry  and  Becket. 

Once  as  they  rode  through  the  streets  of  London 
side  by  side  on  a cold  winter’s  day,  they  met  a beggar 
all  in  rags.  ‘Would  it  not  be  charity,’  said  the  king,  ‘ to 
give  that  fellow  a cloak  and  cover  him  from  the  cold?’ 
Becket  agreed ; so  the  king,  in  jest,  plucked  from  Becket's 
shoulders,  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  his  rich  furred  mantle, 
and  threw  it  to  the  beggar.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
two  jested  together  like  friends  and  equals. 

Becket  lived  like  a prince;  every  day  he  kept  an  open 
table,  to  which  every  man  was  welcome.  His  household 
was  like  that  of  a great  baron,  and  the  nobles  sent  their 
sons  to  be  brought  up  as  pages  under  his  care,  though  he 
was  only  a merchant’s  son. 

5.  When  Archbishop  Theobald  died,  six  years  after 
Henry  II.  became  king,  all  men  spoke  of  Becket  as  the 
man  to  succeed  him.  Henry  let  a year  pass,  Becket 
and  then  told  Becket  that  he  was  to  be  the  made  arch- 
new  archbishop,  Becket  ' warned  the  king  blshoP> 11621 
that  as  archbishop  he  must  put  God  before  the  king 
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But  Henry  thought  that  by  choosing  the  man  whom  he 
had  raised  from  a humble  rank  in  life  and  made  his 
friend  and  favourite,  he  would  get  an  archbishop  who 
would  obey  his  wishes,  and  so  he  would  have  the  Church 
in  his  power. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  Church  was  afraid  of  having 
Becket  for  its  head.  The  clergy  thought  that  the  kings 
friend  would  put  the  king’s  interest  before  theirs,  and 
that  they  would  have  a primate  whose  mind  was  given 
up  to  the  world. 

6.  But  when  Becket  became  archbishop  he  showed 
that  he  meant  to  live  as  one  of  the  strictest  of  the  clergy. 
"Backet's  He  wore  a haircloth  next  his  skin,  he  fasted 
life  as  arch-  and  prayed  much,  and  at  mass  often  melted 
blshop'  into  passionate  tears.  He  gave  very  large 
sums  to  the  poor,  and  every  night  he  washed  the  feet  ot 
thirteen  beggars.  He  no  longer  invited  knights  and 
barons  but  learned  clerks  to  his  table,  and  whilst  they 
ate,  grave  Latin  books  were  read  aloud  to  them. 

He  gave  up  the  Chancellorship,  and  in  this  way 
seemed  to  cut  himself  off  from  his  old  friendship  with 
the  king.  Henry  was  not  pleased;  he  had  hoped  to  keep 
Becket  as  his  minister,  but  now  the  archbishop  seemed 
to  mean  to  act  by  himself  apart  from  the  king.  The 
two  soon  began  to  quarrel.  Henry  wanted  to  bring  the 
Church  under  his  rule,  as  he  had  brought  everything 
else.  Becket  clung  closely  to  the  fights  of  the  clergy. 
He  would  not  allow  clerks  who  had  been  guilty  of  crimes 
to  be  judged  ip  the  lay  cbm^s. 

We  have  seen  that  the  XJonqueror  had  given  the 
bishops  courts  of  their  own,  amk^ojaad  separated  the 
Church  law  from  the  common  law  of  the  land.  The  evils 
of  this  were  now  seen.  Many  clerks  who  were  guilty  of  - 
crimes  and  many  laymen  who  had  harmed  clerks  were  not 
punished  at  all.  Henry  wished  to  put  a stop  to  this  dis- 
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order  by  bringing  them  to  trial  before  the  king’s  courts. 
But  Becket  refused  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  bishops’ 
courts.  Henry  grew  more  and  more  angry  with  him,  but 
could  get  him  to  agree  to  nothing. 

7.  At  last,  in  January  1164,  Henry  bade  all  the  bishops 
meet  him  at  Clarendon.  A list  of  the  customs  which 
Henry  said  the  Church  had  observed  in  the  Constitu- 
time  of  his  grandfather,  Henry  I.,  was  then  tions  of 
drawn  up.  This  was  called  the  Constitutions 

of  Clarendon.  They  were  much  the  same  as  the  cus- 
toms which  the  Conqueror  had  brought  in.  They  said 
that  bishops  and  abbots  should  be  chosen  before  the 
king’s  officers,  with  the  king’s  assent,  and  that  they  were 
to  hold  their  lands  like  other  feudal  vassals  and  do 
homage  to  the  king.  They  went  on  further  to  say  that 
the  king’s  court  should  decide  whether  a suit  between 
a clerk  and  a layman  should  be  judged  in  the  Church 
court  or  the  king’s  court.  A royal  officer  was  to  be  present 
in  the  Church  courts  to  see  that  they  did  not  go  beyond 
their  powers,  and  men  might  appeal  from  the  arch- 
bishop’s to  the  king’s  court. 

At  first  Becket  would  not  agree,  but  he  stood  alone. 
All  the  other  bishops  bent  to  the  king’s  will,  and  at  last 
they  persuaded  Becket  to  put  his  seal  to  the  Constitu- 
tions. 

The  moment  afterwards  he  repented.  He  wrote  to 
the  Pope  to  ask  him  to  forgive  him  and  free  him  from  his 
oath 

8.  Then  the  king’s  rage  knew  no  bounds,  and  all 
Becket’s  enemies  felt  that  the  time  was  come  when  his 
power  might  be  destroyed.  He  was  bidden  to  Quarrel  of 
appear  before  the  king  at  a great  council  held  at  Henry  II. 
Northampton.  There  was  no  one  on  his  side,  and  Becket' 
and  all  kinds  of  charges  were  brought  against  him.  In 
the  midst  of  his  enemies  he  showed  his  true  courage  and 
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pride..  As  a sign  that  he  looked ' for  martyrdom,  he 
came  in  carrying  his  cross  himself,  in  spite  of  the  other 
bishops,  who  tried  to  wrest  it  from  him,  before  the  king 
and  all  the  bishops  and  barons  sitting  in  council. 

He  forbade  the  bishops  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their 
primate,  and  said  that  he  appealed  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Pope.  ‘ My  person  and  my  Church/  he  said,  ‘ I put 
under  the  protection  of  the  Pope.’ 

He  blamed  the  barons  too  for  daring  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  their  spiritual  father,  saying,  ‘ I am  to  be  judged 
only  under  God  by  the  Pope.’ 

Then  he  rose,  and  amid  the  murmurs  of  the  crowd 
walked  slowly  down  the  hall.  Some  took  up  straws  and 
threw  them  at  him.  One  muttered  ‘ Traitor.’  ‘Were  it 
not  for  my  order,’  said  Becket,  fiercely,  ‘ you  should  rue 
that  word.’  Outside  the  people  greeted  him  with  loud 
cheers,  for  they  loved  him  for  his  charities. 

9.  So  great  was  the  anger  of  the  king  and  the  barons 
that  Becket  feared  for  his  safety  and  even  for  his  life. 
Becket’s  He  fled  in  disguise  that  night,  and  after  a 
flight.  journey  full  of  hardships  arrived  in  France. 

There  he  could  make  himself  known,  and  was  well 
received.  The  King  of  France,  Lewis  VII.,  hated 
Henry  II.,  and  was  glad  to  be  able  to  show  honour  to 
his  enemy.  The  Pope  was  very  much  puzzled  what  to 
do;  his  own  position  was  not  very  sure,  and  he  owed 
much  to  the  support  of  Henry  II.  He  did  not  dare  to 
go  against  so  powerful  a king. 

For  six  years  the  quarrel  went  on.,  and  Becket  stayed 
in  exile.  Henry  at  last  got  into  difficulties  with  his 
enemies  in  France.  The  Pope,  too,  had  grown  stronger, 
and  threatened  to  excommunicate  Henry — that  is,  to 
put  him  outside  the  communion  of  the  Church— and  this 
would  have  given  the  king’s  enemies  new  courage.  So 
Henry  was  led  to  make  a hasty  peace  with  Becket,  who 
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went  back  to  England.  The  people  greeted  him  with  joy. 
But  Becket’s  pride  had  not  grown  less  in  exile,  and  he 
could  not  come  back  to  forgiye  and  forget.  His  first 
thought  was  to  punish  the  bishops  who  had  opposed  him 
by  excommunicating  them. 

10.  Henry  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  what  Beckec 
had  done.  In  one  of  his  wild  bursts  of  passion  he  cried 
out,  ‘ Is  there  none  of  my  thankless  and  Becket’s 
cowardly  courtiers  who  will  free  me  from  the  death’  117°' 
insults  of  one  lowborn  and  unruly  priest  ? ’ He  was  in 
France  at  the  time,  and  four  knights  on  hearing  his  words 
hastened  at  once  to  Canterbury.  At  first  they  went  to 
the  archbishop  in  his  chamber  and  spoke  to  him  angry 
and  violent  words.  But  he  defied  them,  and  they  rushed 
away  shouting  for  their  arms. 

Becket’s  friends  persuaded  him  to  seek  safety  in  the 
cathedral.  There  in  the  dim  twilight  the  din  of  armed 
men  was  heard  outside,  and  soon  the  four  knights  rushed 
into  the  church  shouting,  ‘Where  is  the  traitor?’  ‘ Behold 
me,’  answered  Becket  through  the  gloom,  as  he  turned  to 
meet  them  ; ‘ no  traitor,  but  a priest  of  God.’  They  tried 
to  drag  him  from  the  church,  for  they  feared  to  do  violence 
in  the  holy  place,  but  Becket  clung  to  a pillar.  In  the 
struggle  he  even  dashed  one  of  them  to  the  ground.  But 
they  quickly  got  the  better  of  him.  Kneeling  on  the 
steps  that  led  to  the  choir,  Becket  cried,  ‘ Lord  receive 
my  spirit.’  Blow  after  blow  fell  upon  him,  and  not  till 
they  were  sure  their  work  was  done,  did  the  murderers 
leave  the  place. 

The  news  of  this  terrible  outrage  filled  all  Christen- 
dom with  horror.  Henry  II.  trembled  at  the  storm  that 
was  raised,  and  he  himself  was  filled  with  anger  and 
horror  at  the  deed  which  ,his  passionate  words  had 
caused.  Becket  was  hailed  as  a martyr  and  was  made  a 
saint,  under  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  He 
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soon  became  the  most  popular  saint  in  England,  foi 
the  common  people  had  always  loved  him,  and  man) 
miracles  were  said  to  be  do^e  at  his  tomb. 

By  his  influence  with  the  Pope  and  his  readiness  to 
humble  himself  in  everyway,  Henry  succeeded  in  getting' 
the  Pope’s  pardon.  When  next  in  England  he  made  a 
solemn  pilgrimage  to  the  martyr’s  tomb,  walking  three 
miles  with  bare  feet  along  the  stony  road.  As  he  knelt 
at  the  tomb,  he  was  scourged  by  the  monks  on  his  naked 
back  as  a sign  of  his  penitence. 

1 1.  But  it  was  not  only  sorrow  for  Becket’s  death  that 
made  the  king  humble  himself  so  much.'  He  wanted 
R it  f the  help  of  the  English  against  his  enemies  ; 
Becket’s  and  though  the  English  liked  their  king, 

death  neither  the  clergy  nor  the  people  would  help 

him  heartily  till  he  had  repented  of  the  murder  he  had 
caused. 

Henry’s  enemies  all  chose  the  moment  after  Becket’s 
murder  to  rise  against  him.  His  sons  had  long  been  dis- 
contented with  him,  because  he  did  not  give  them  enough 
power.  It  is  true  he  had  had  his  eldest  son  Henry 
crowned  King  of  England.  But  he  had  soon  shown  him 
that  he  did  not  mean  him  to  have  any  real  power. 
Young  Henry  was  so  angry  that  he  fled  to  Lewis  VII., 
King  of  France,  who  was  very  glad  to  receive  him. 

• 12.  And  at  this  time,  when  he  thought  Henry  would  be 

very  weak,  Lewis  invaded  Normandy.  Henry’s  younger 
Henry  II. ’s  sons,  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  took  up  arms 
danger.  against  their  father  in  Aquitaine.  Meanwhile 
the  King  of  Scotland  entered  the  north  of  England  with  an 
army.  The  great  barons  rose  in  revolt  in  different  parts 
of  England.  At  the  same  moment  all  the  different  forces 
against  which  Henry  II.  had  to  struggle  all  his  life  rose 
against  him. 

These  were  (i)his  rebellious  sons,  helped  by  the  King 
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of  France  ; if)  the  King  of  the  Scots  ; (3)  the  rebellious 
barons. 

Henry’s  great  energy  saved  him  in  this  danger.  The 
English  people  and  his  ministers  were  true  to  him. 
Hardly  had  he  risen  from  his  knees  before  the  tomb  of 
St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury,  when  news  came  that  Ranulf 
de  Glanvil  had  surprised  William  the  Lion,  King  of 
Scotland,  in  a mist,  and  had  taken  him  prisoner  at 
Alnwick.  This  seemed  to  the  people  a sign  that  the  king’s 
repentance  had  been  accepted.  His  foes  had  no  common 
cause,  and  were  beatdh  one  by  one  with  wonderful  speed. 
Henry  was  always  moderate  in  his  use  of  victory.  But 
though  he  spared  his  enemies  he  never  let  them  out  of 
his  hands  till  he  had  so  weakened  them  that  they  could  do 
nothing  against  him.  After  this  revolt  the  barons  lost 
still  more  of  their  power,  and  Henry  was  more  powerful 
than  he  had  been  even  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
henry’s  government. 

1.  Henry  II.  was  a true  lover  of  peace  and  never  went  to 
war  if  he  could  help  it  ; though  when  he  had  to  do  so  he 
showed  himself  an  excellent  soldier.  But  it  was  by  his 
wise  measures  more  than  anything  else  that  he  got  a firm 
hold  over  all  his  possessions,  and  made  himself  the  most 
powerful  ruler  in  Europe. 

When  he  had  crushed  his  enemies  Henry  went  back 
at  .once  to  his  work  of  reforming  the  kiw.  Henry’s  re- 
Never  in  all  his  busy  reign  did'  he  forget  [°™s  111  the 
this. 

2.  Like  his  grandfather,  Henry  I.,  he  sent  his  Justices 
through  the  country ; they  were  called  itinerant  from  a 
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Latin  word  which  means  journeying  from  place  to  place, 
itinerant  Henry  II.  divided  the  country  into  districts 

Justices.  or  circuits , places  through  which  the  judges 

should  journey;  and  several  judges  were  sent  to  go 
through  each.  They  did  not  now  go  only  to  collect  taxes, 
but  they  judged  cases  and  heard  pleas  in  the  county 
courts.  As  the  justices  were  members  of  the  Curia  Regis, 
their  circuits  brought  the  county  courts  into  close  con- 
nexion with  the  Curia  Regis. 

3.  The  greater  importance  of  the  itinerant  justices 
naturally  took  away  from  the  pcnver  of  the  sheriffs. 

Henry  found  that  the  sheriff  used  their 
office  to  gain  power  and  wealth  for  them- 
selves. At  one  and  the  same  time  the  king  removed 
all  the  sheriffs  from  their  offices,  and  then  had  an  inquest 
or  inquiry  made  into  the  way  in  which  they  had  done 
their  duties.  The  sheriffs  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with 
great  blame,  but  they  did  not  get  their  places  back  again. 
Henry  chose  his  new  sheriffs  from  the  officers  of  his  Ex- 
chequer, men  whom  he  knew  and  trusted.  In  this  way 
the  Curia  Regis  and  the  shires  were  brought  still  more 
closely  together ; and  the  barons,  as  they  were  now  no 
longer  sheriffs,  lost  much  of  their  power  in  the  shires. 

These  reforms  all  tended  to  make  the  country  more 
and  more  one,  for  they  made  all  the  government  centre 
round  the  Curia  Regis,  and  let  no  independent  powers 
grow  up  in  the  shires. 

4.  It  is  to  Henry  II.’s  reforms  that  we  owe  the  first 

clear  beginnings  of  the  English  custom  of  trial  by  jury. 
Origin  of  Henry’s  law  reforms  were  all  put  together 
juries.  into  short  codes,  lists  of  rules,  and  orders, 

which  he  called  Assizes , and  which  were  given  out  at 
the  councils  which  he  held  so  often. 

In  one  of  these  assizes  he  ordered  that  the  sheriff 
should  name  four  knights,  who  were  to  choose  twelve 
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men  out  of  their  neighbourhood  to  give  evidence 
on  trials.  These  men  swore  to  speak  truth,  and 
were,  therefore,  called  jurors , from  the  Latin  juro , ‘I 
swear.’ 

Another  assize  ordered  that  the  twelve  jurors  from 
each  neighbourhood  and  four  from  each  township  were 
to  bring  to  trial  before  the  king’s  justices,  when  they 
came  round,  all  in  their  neighbourhood  who  were 
thought  guilty  of  any  crime. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  jurors  were  at  first  wit- 
nesses more  than  anything  else.  But  as  timejivent  on  and 
it  was  found  that  the  jurors  often  had  not  enough  know- 
ledge about  the  matter  in  question,  they  were  allowed  to 
call  eyewitnesses,  who  had  seen  the  thing  themselves,  to 
help  them.  So  in  time  they  came  to  fill  the  position 
which  they  do  now,  of  deciding  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
matter  from  all  that  witnesses  can  tell  them  about  it. 

5.  Henry  had  much  need  of  soldiers  for  his  foreign 
wars,  and  he  made  some  important  changes  Henry’s 

in  the  way  in  which  he  got  armies  together.  armies. 

6.  You  will  remember  that  the  feudal  vassals  of  the 
crown  had  to  bring  their  followers  to  aid  the  king  in 
his  wars.  This  was  all  very  well  for  a war  in  England, 
but  it  was  different  for  foreign  wars,  when  men  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  country  for  long  and  dangerous  expe- 
ditions. In  early  English  times  the  man  wlio  did  not 
follow  his  king  to  war  had  to  pay  a fine.  Henry  now 
brought  back  this  custom  ; but  the  payment  of  money 
instead  of  bearing  arms,  was  no  longer  a punishment 
but  a favour.  The  vassal  who  did  not  wish  to  go  to 
war  paid  the  king  a fixed  sum  of  money,  according  to 
the  amount  of  land  he  possessed.  This  was  called 
scutage , and  with  the  money  so  raised  Henry 


hired  troops  to  fight  his  wars.  These  troops 


Scutage. 


were  raised  from  different  countries ; at  that  time  they 
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Assize  of 
Arms. 


were  mostly  Flemings,  from  Flanders.  Henry  II.’s  habit 
was  to  hire  troops  for  his  foreign  wars,  but  to  trust  to 
the  national  force  in  England. 

7.  This  national  force  was  not  a feudal  force.  In  raising 
it  Henry  went  back  to  the  old  custom  by  which  every 

freeman  was  bound  to  serve  for  the  defence 
o’f  the  country.  The  Assize  of  Arms  of  1181 
fixed  the  way  in  which  each  freeman  was  bound  to  arm 
himself  when  summoned  by  the  king.  This  large  force 
the  king  could  use  as  he  willed  to  defend  his  kingdom. 

8.  It  will  be  well  to  notice  how  among  all  these  changes 
Preparation  ma-de  by  Henry  II.  tilings  were  slowly  moving 
®f  the  peo-  on  towards  the  government  of  England  as  it 

pie  for  self-  . . g>..  , ° 

govern-  is  now — by  a parliament  which  represents  or 

ment.  stands  in  the  place  of  the  people,  who  have 


chosen  it. 

(1.)  The  king  never  made  a change  in  the  laws  or  did 
anything  of  importance  without  the  advice  of  his  Council. 
It  is  true  that  the  Council  seldom  dared  to  oppose  him, 
but  still  the  fact  remains  that  he  held  very  many  councils, 
and  asked  their  advice  on  every  point. 

(2.)  The  jurymen  were  chosen  out  of  their  neighbour- 
hood to  stand  in  the  place  of  their  neighbourhood,  and 
this  accustomed  the  people  to  see  a few  men  representing 
many.  It  was  the  same  in  the  county  courts,  where  each 
township  was  represented  by  four  men. 

(3.)  The  Itinerant  Justices  brought  the  county  courts, 
or  shiremoots,  and  the  Curia  Regis  into  close  - connexion. 
In  the  county  courts  there  was  representation,  and  the 
Curia  Regis  was  part  of  the  Great  Council,  by  the  advice 
of  which  the  king  governed.  The  bringing  together  ot 
representatives  of  the  counties  and  the  towns  to  advise 
the  king  made  in  time  our  House  of  Commons. 

The  idea  of  representation — of  one  man  standing  for 
many— had  been  present  in  early  English  customs.  It  i* 
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by  carefully  watching  how  this  idea  grew  that  we  shall 
understand  how  the  government  of  England  as  it  now  is 
came  about. 

9.  It  was  in  the  towns  at  this  time  that  the  people  were 

most  quickly  growing  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  At  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  the  towns,  like  the  rest  ^ ^ f 

of  the  county,  had  been  under  the  rule  of  the  the  Lngiis.-. 
sheriff.  Little  by  little  they  made  their  way  towns- 

to  independence.  They  were  allowed  to  pay  their  taxes 
direct  to  the  Exchequer,  and  not  through  the  sheriff,  and 
the  sum  of  money  demanded  from  them  was  called  the 
Firma  Burgi ; the  citizens  were  allowed  to  have  their 
own  magistrates  and  courts  of  law ; their  Guilds  also  were 
recognised  by  the  king. 

10.  These  guilds  were  in  early  times  bodies  of  men 
bound  together  by  oath  for  some  common  purpose,  such  as 
taking  part  in  some  religious  service,  and  help-  ^ 

ing  one  another  when  in  difficulties.  As  trade 
increased  there  grew  up  Merchant  Guilds  of  all  the  mer- 
chants of  the  town,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  trade. 
These  Merchant  Guilds  were  now  the  chief  body  in  the 
towns,  and  filled  the  same  sort  of  place  as  the  corpora- 
tion filled  afterwards.  Craft  Guilds  also  began  to  spring 
up,  in  which  the  members  of  any  particular  craft,  such 
as  weavers  or  goldsmiths,  bound  themselves  together  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  their  craft,  and  allowed  no 
man  to  practise  it  who  was  not  a member  of  the  guild. 

11.  The  different  privileges  of  the  towns  were  given 
them  by  the  king  in  form  of  charters,  which  were 
bought  from  him  by  the  town  with  large 

sums  of  money.  The  poorer  towns,  which  en>' 
could  not  pay  so’  much,  could  not  buy  such  great  privi- 
leges as  the  richer  ones.  The  barons  who  hadiowns  in 
their  lands  followed  the  king's  example  and  sold  char- 
ters to  them.  This  was  done  very  often  at  the  time 
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of  the  Crusades,  when  the  barons  wanted  to  raise  as 
much  money  as  they  could  to  help  them  to-  go  to  the 
East.  All  over  Europe  many  towns  gained  their  liber- 
ties at  that  time. 

Henry  II.  and  his  sons  greatly  favoured'  the  growth 
of  the  towns,  and  did  all  they  could  for  the  good  of 
trade  and  manufacture.  As  the  towns  grew  richer  they 
could  tax  them  more  and  get  more  money  out  of  them, 
whilst  by  granting  charters  they  also  got  money.  Henry 
was  repaid  for  what  he  had  done  for  the  towns  by  the 
way  in  which  they  stood  by  him  when  the  barons  re- 
belled against  him. 

London  was,  of  course,  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant of  the  towns  and  had  the  greatest  privileges.  In  the 
time  of  King  John  she  obtained  her  Communa  ; that  is, 
the  right  herself  to  elect  thp  corporation  or  body  of  men 
who  should  govern  her,  with  the  mayor  at  their  head. 


BOOK  IV. 

HENRY  II.  AND  HIS  SONS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

LAST  YEARS  OF  HENRY  IT. 

T.  Henry  II.  loved  his  children  dearly, 'but  he  did  not 
know  how  to  win  their  love.  The  last  sixteen  years  of 
Conquest  his  life  were  made  bitter  to  him  by  their  con- 
of  Ireland.  stant  revolts,  in  which  their  mother  encouraged 
them.  .Whilst  the  elder  ones  rebelled  against  him  he 
clung  with  all  the  more  tenderness  to  the  youngest,  John. 
Many  of  the  quarrels  with  the  elder  ones  came  from 
Henry’s  attempts  to  get  lands  and  money  for  John’s  mar- 
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Conquest  of  Ireland. 

riage-portion.  For  John’s  sake  most  likely  he  took  in 
hand  at  last  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  which  he  had  long 
been  planning-,  hoping  that  John  might  at  least  be  King  of 
Ireland.  Besides'  this  Ireland  was  in  a very  lawless 
condition,  and  needed  a strong  ruler. 

2.  Some  few  hundred  years  earlier,  Ireland  had  been 
in  a very  much  better  state.  In  432  St.  Patrick  had  gone 
from  Gaul  and  laboured  amongst  the  Irish  to  state  of 
make  them  Christians.  This  was  more  than  Irelan4 

a hundred  yeaws  before  Augustine  preached  Christianity 
to  the  English.  The  Irish  soon  became  very  zealous 
Christians.  Many  churches,  monasteries,  and  schools 
were  founded  all  over  the  land,  and  arts  and  letters 
began  to  flourish.  Foreigners  came  to  study  in  the  Irish 
schools,  and  Irish  missionaries  carried  the  Gospel  into 
distant  lands.  They  laboured  in  Northumbria,  and  they 
went  even  to  Gaul  and  Germany. 

But  when  the  Northmen  at  last  found  their  way  to 
Ireland,  they  soon  destroyed  all  the  refinement  and 
learning  they  found  there.  Ireland  became  again  wild 
and  barbarous.  There  were  several  kings  ruling  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  land,  and  struggling  together  which 
should  be  the  most  powerful.  But  these  kings  had 
little  real  power  even  in  their  own  kingdoms ; the  clan 
system  was  very  strong  in  Ireland,  and  the  different 
clans  and  their  chieftains  were  always  fighting  together, 
and  cared  very  little  for  their  king.  So  there  was  no- 
thing but  disorder  in  the  land.  The  Popes  sent  legates 
and  missionaries,  who  tried  to  bring  back  order  and 
reform  the  abuses  of  the  Church  ; but  it  was  of  no  good. 

3.  When  Henry  II.  proposed  that  he  should  lead  an 
army  into  the  land  and  conquer  it,  and  rule  Henry  11. 
the  people  well,  the  Pope  made  him  a grant  and  lrelaild- 
of  Ireland,  for  he  claimed  in  a strange  way  to  be  the 
lord  of  ali  islands. 

E.  H 
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For  a long  while  Henry  was  too  busy  to  trouble  him- 
self about  Ireland.  At  last,  in  1166,  Dermot,  an  Irish 
king,  who  had  been  worsted  in  a struggle  with  a rival, 
came  to  Henry  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  get  English- 
men to  help  him  win  back  his  power.  Henry  agreed, 
and  love  of  adventure  led  many  to  go  and  help  Dermot. 
Chief  amongst  these  was  Richard  de  Clare,  surnamed 
Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  at  last  became  so 
powerful  in  Ireland  that  Henry  grew  alarmed.  But 
Strongbow  hastened  to  Henry’s  court  and  promised  to 
hold  all  his  lands  in  Ireland  as  vassal  of  the  English 
king. 

It  was  soon  after  this,  in  1 17 1, -that  Henry  himself 
went  to  Ireland.  Perhaps  he  was  glad  'to  go  there  for 
a while  and  let  men  have  time  to  forget  Becket’s  death. 
He  kept  his  court  in  a great  wattled  palace  outside 
Dublin.  He  ordered  castles  to  be  built  over  the  land, 
and  made  many  of  the  Irish  kings  and  chieftains  sub- 
mit to  him.  He  also  gave  away  lands  to  many  of  his 
followers.  If  he  had  been  able  to  stay,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  gained  a firm  hold  over  the  country,  but  he  left 
Ireland  to  meet  the  legates  whom  the  Pope  had  sent  to 
bring  his  pardon  for  Becket’s  murder. 

4.  Later  on  he  sent  John  there  to  be  overlord.  But  John 
did  not  know  how  to  make  friends  of  the  Irish  chieftains. 
John  He  lauShed  at  tde'r  rough  dresses,  and  pulled 

m Ireland,  their  long  beards,  with  rude  jests.  He  made 

ll8s‘  so  many  enemies  that  he  had  to  be  called 

back  to  England.  So  far  Henry’s  plans  for  John  had  not 
been  very  successful ; but  the  English  possessions  in 
Ireland  went  on  gradually  increasing  for  the  next  two 
hundred  years. 

Death  put  an  end  to  the  plots  of  two  of  his  other 
sons— Henry,  who  had  been  crowned  King  of  England 
under  his  father,  and  Geoffrey,  Duke  of  Brittany.  Richard 
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1189. 

still  went  on  plotting  against  his  father  with  Philip  Augus- 
tus, King  of  France.  At  last  they  entered  Maine,  where 
Henry  was,  with  an  army,  before  which  Henry  had  to 
fly  ; his  flight  filled  England  and  all  Europe  with  sur- 
prise. 

The  hand  of  death  was  upon  the  conquered  king. 
The  cup  of  his  sorrow  overflowed  when  he  was  shown 
in  a list  of  the  conspirators  against  him  the  Henry’s 
name  of  his  favourite  son,  John.  ‘Now,’  he  death,  1189. 
said,  ‘let  things  go  as  they  will ; I care  no  more  for  myself 
or  for  the  world.’  He  was  borne  on  a litter  to  Chinon, 
and  as  he  lay  dying  there  he  cried  out  from  time  to  time, 
‘ Shame,  shame  on  a conquered  king  ! ’ At  last  he  bade 
them  carry  him  before  the  altar  of  the  chapel,  and  his 
fiery  soul  passed  away  after  he  had  taken  the  last  sacra- 
ments of  tne  Church. 


CHAPTER  II. 

RICHARD  I. 

i.  Richard  succeeded  his  father  without  any  difficulty, 
though  Philip  of  France,  his  friend  before,  became  his 
foe  the  moment  his  father’s  death  made  him 
King  of  England.  His  mother  kept  order 
for  him  in  England  whilst  he  settled  matters  with  Philip. 
When  he  passed  over  to  England,  his  one  wish  was  to 
go  on  the  Crusade,  and  with  this  object  to  raise  as  much 
money  as  he  could. 

Richard  was  very  little  in  England  either  before  or 
after  he  became -king.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  he 
could  speak  English.  He  .was  nothing  but  a soldier, 
with  splendid  tastes,  a great  love  of  fine  clothes,  and 
some  feeling  for  poetry.  But  he  had  no  care  for  his 
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people ; all  that  he  wanted  was  their  money.  He  loved 
adventure  and  thirsted  for  the  glory  of  victory.  The  fame 
of  his  brave  deeds  filled  Christendom  with  wonder,  and 
made  the  English  proud  of  their  king,  though  he  cared 
nothing  for  them. 

2.  Fortunately  for  England  he  handed  her  over  to  the 

care  of  a number  of  wise  ministers,  who  kept  good  peace 
His  minis-  and  order,  though  they  made  the  people  pay 

ters-  dearly  for  it.  Richard  only  stayed  a few 

months  in  England  and  then  started  for  the  Crusade. 
He  left  William  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  whom  he 
made  Chancellor  and  Justiciar,  to  rule  England  in  his 
absence.  Longchamp  was  faithful  to  Richard,  but  he 
taxed  the  people  heavily,  and  the  barons  envied  his 
power  and  wealth. 

Whilst  Richard  was  away,  his  brother  John  began  to 
plot  against  him  with  the  help  of  Philip  of  France.  He 
got  the  barons  on  his  side,  and  then  took  away  Long- 
champ’s  offices  from  him  and  made  him  leave  England. 
But  new  ministers  were  named,  and  the  Queen-mother 
Eleanor  managed  to  keep  some  order  in  the  land. 

3.  Then  news  reached  England  that  Richard  on  his 
way  back  from  the  Holy  Land  had  been  seized  and  thrown 

into  prison  by  the  Duke  of  Austria.  A large 

Richard’s  1 j r i_  • r & 

imprison-  ransom  was  asked  for  him,  a sum  far  more 
ment,  1192.  than  twice  the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown. 
The  money  was  got  together  in  England  with  great  diffi- 
culty, whilst  Philip  and  John  did  all  they  could  to  destroy 
Richard’s  power  now  that  he  was  in  prison.  ‘ The  Devil 
is  loose  : take  care  of  yourself,’  Philip  wrote  to  John  when 
he  heard  that  at  last  Richard  was  free.  The  Justiciar, 
Hubert  Walter,  who  was  also  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
crushed  John’s  revolt.  Hubert  Walter  was  an  old  servant 
of  the  court  who  had  been  trained  under  Henry  IIA 
ministers.  He  was  faithful  to  the  cause  of  order  and  good 
government,  and  Richard  put  great  trust  in  him. 
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4.  When  Richard  came  back  to  England  John  was  ba- 
nished, and  those  who  had  rebelled  were  punished.  The 
king  did  not  stay  long  in  England,  but  went  Richard’s 
to  make  war  against  Philip  in  France,  and  for  return,  1194. 
the  rest  of  his  reign  the  government  was  left  to  Hubert 
I Walter,  who  carefully  worked  out  all  Henry  II.’s  reforms. 
; Richard  was  always  sending  for  money,  and  Hubert 
Walter  was  forced  to  use  every  way  that  he  lawfully 
I could  for  getting  money  out  of  the  people.  England  was 
kept  very  peaceful.  A good  many  of  the  great  barons 
were  away  with  the  king ; those  who  stayed  at  home  had 
now  learnt  that  they  must  obey  the  laws  and  the  govern- 
ment, for  it  was  of  no  use  to  rebel. 


5.  Richard  was  busy  in  France  making  war  on  King 
Philip  and  punishing  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  risen 

1 against  him.  The  better  to  defend  N ormandy  chateau 
against  the  King  of  France,  he  began  to  build  Gaiiiard. 
a great  fortress  on  the  Seine.  It  came  to  be  called 
Chateau  Gaiiiard,  or  Saucy  Castle,  and  was  one  of  the 
strongest  and  finest  fortresses  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As 
Richard  saw  its  walls  rise  he  cried  with  joy,  ‘ How  pretty 
a child  is  mine ! ’ But  Philip’s  anger  was  great,  and  he 
said,  ‘ I will  take  it,  were  its  walls  of  iron.’  ‘ I will  hold 
it,’  answered  Richard,  ‘ were  the  walls  of  butter.’ 

6.  Richard  was  always  in  want  of  money;  and  hearing 
that  there  was  rich  treasure  in  the  Castle  of  Chaluz,  he  led 
his  troops  against  it.  But  the  castle  was  strong  Rjchard-S 
and  would  not  fall.  Richard  rode  round  the  death,  1199. 
walls  in  anger,  and  as  he  rode  an  arrow  struck  him  in  the 
shoulder.  It  was  a fatal  wound.  The  king  lay  dying 
while  the  castle  was  taken.  He  was  always  generous, 
and  when  the  man  who  had  shot  the  arrow  was  brought 
to  his  bedside,  he  forgave  him. 

So  ended  his  quarrelsome  and  stormy  life,  which  had 
little  effect  upon  English  history,  since  he  was  little  in 
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England  and  left  the  government  to  his  ministers.  Eng- 
land was  proud  of  his  brave  deeds,  but  he  was  in  all 
ways  a stranger  to  her,  and  she  only  felt  his  hand  in  the 
heavy  taxes  which  burdened  her. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LOSS  OF  NORMANDY. 

i.  • JOHN  succeeded  his  brother  without  any  difficulty.  Ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  young  Arthur  of  Brittany,  the  son  of 
Succession  John’s  elder  brother,  Geoffrey,  Duke  of  Brit- 
of  John.  tany,  was  the  rightful  heir.  But  in  England 
men  knew  nothing  of  him  but  his  name,  and  no  voice 
was  raised  for  him. 

2.  We  have  seen  how  John  deceived  his  father  and 

betrayed  his  brother,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  treating  the 
John’s  English  any  better.  The  men  of  his  time 

character.  tell  us  nothing  but  evil  of  him.  He  had  all 

the  faults  of  his  family  and  none  of  their  virtues.  Even 
his  vices  were  mean.  He  is  the  worst  of  all  the  kings 
who  have  ruled  over  England — a man  for  whom  we  can 
feel  no  sympathy,  even  when  he  suffers  most.  Like 
Richard  he  loved  money,  but  unlike  him  he  was  miserly 
and  mean.  He  did  not  care  for  truth  or  honour,  but 
tried  to  get  on  by  cunning.  He  cared  neither  for  law 
nor  religion,  though  he  was  very  superstitious.  He  was 
savage  and  violent,  and  punished  his  foes  with  horrible 
cruelty.  Even  to  the  ministers  who  served  him  well  he 
showed  no  gratitude,  but  rather  dislike. 

3.  He  was  kept  at  first  from  going  far  wrong  in 

John’s  England  by  the  Archbishop,  Hubert  Walter, 

ministers.  who  became  Chancellor  that  he  might 
the  more  easily  keep  John  in  order.  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter 
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was  Justiciar  ; he  too  was  a wise  minister,  who  had  been 
trained  under  Henry  II.,  and  knew  how  to  care  for  law 
and  order. 

John's  mother,  Eleanor,  was  of  great  use  to  him.  She 
was  a very  able  woman ; and  even  now,  though  eighty 
years  old,  was  full  of  activity  and  energy.  She  had  not 
loved  her  husband,  Henry  II.,  and  had  quarrelled  with 
him  and  brought  much  evil  upon  him.  But  she  loved 
her  sons  and  did  much  for  them.  She  helped  John  to 
keep  together  all  his  possessions  in  France,  which  were 
attacked  both  by  King  Philip  and  by  young  Arthur  of 
Brittany,  who  claimed  some  part  of  them. 

4.  John,  with  the  help  of  his  mother,  got  from  Arthui 
j the  provinces  which  he  claimed.  When  Arthur  again 

| took  up  arms,  he  was  defeated  by  John  and  Death  0f 

j taken  prisoner.  He  was  carried  to  Rouen,  Arthur, 1203. 

and  there  mysteriously  disappeared.  Everyone  believed 
that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  command  of  his 
i uncle.  This  cruel  act  made  the  barons  of  Normandy 

| and  the  neighbouring  provinces  .all  the  more  ready  to 

!'  turn  away  from  John  to  Philip  II.  of  France. 

Philip  II.  had  made  it  the  aim  of  his  life  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  Kings  of  France  by  humbling  the  great 
I vassals  of  the  crown.  Now  he  seized  his  chance  of 

' striking  a blow  at  the  King  of  England,  who,  as  Duke 

I of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  was  the  greatest  and  most 

] dangerous  of  his  vassals. 

5.  Philip’s  troops  entered  Normandy  whilst  Queen 
I Eleanor  lay  dying.  Even  from  her  deathbed  she  wrote 
letters  to  the  chief  barons  of  Normandy,  L f 
; urging  them  to  be  faithful  to  her  son.  But  Normandy 

1 it  was  of  no  use.  The  barons  were  quite  I2°3' 

I willing  to  welcome  Philip.  - They  had  no  feelings  of 

I loyalty  to  one  who  was  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  which  had 

! always  been  their  enemy.  John  himself  was  not  a man 
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to  bind  them  closely  round  him.  He  did  not  even  try  to 
gather  a force  to  lead  against  Philip.  One  by  one  the 
barons  went  over  to  Philip's  side,  and  Normandy  was  lost 
without  a struggle.  It  settled  down  quite  peaceably  to 
be  a French  province,  for  Philip  had  the  wisdom  to  let  it 
keep  the  customs  and  liberties  which  it  most  valued. 

When  John  saw  that  Normandy  was  lost  he  fled  to 
England,  and  there  tried  to  get  together  an  army  to 
attack  Philip,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  the  year  1204 
England  and  Normandy  were  separated  for  ever. 

The  loss  of  Normandy  did  much  to  unite  the  English 
people.  The  N orman  barons  had  to  choose  whether  they 
would  keep  their  lands  in  England  or  in  Normandy. 
Those  who  stayed  in  England  were  quite  cut  off  from 
Normandy,  and  this  made  them  thorough  Englishmen. 
The  king,  too,  had  to  And  his  home  only  in  England. 
He  stood  face  to  face  with  his  people,  and  had  no  other 
power  to  fall  back  upon.  He  was  not  far  above  them, 
the  ruler  of  a mighty  empire,  as  Henry  II.  had  been. 
They  knew  his  strength,  and  then  learnt  to  know  their 
own  too,  and  to  feel  in  time  that  they  could  resist  him  if 
he  went  too  far. 


BOOK  V. 

THE  GREAT  CHARTER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JOHN’S  QUARREL  WITH  THE  POPE, 
i.  King  John  had  lost  his  mother  before  he  lost  Nor- 
Jnhnand  the  mandy.  Not  long  afterwards,  in  1 205,  he  lost 
Church.  his  wisest  adviser,  Hubert  Walter.  After 
Hubert’s  death  there  was  a quarrel  about  the  election 
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of  a new  archbishop.  The  younger  monks  at  Canterbury 
chose  one  man  ; John,  on  hearing  this,  made  the  elder 
ones  choose  another.  Both  these  men  hurried  to  the 
Pope  at  Rome  with  their  claims.  The  Pope  at  that 
time,  Innocent  III.,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  and  wisest 
Pope  there  has  ever  been.  John  thought  he  would  get  his 
own  way  by  bribing  the  men  who  were  to  lay  the  case 
before  the  Pope.  But  Innocent  was  not  a man  against 
whom  cunning  was  of  any  use.  He  put  aside  both  the 
men  who  claimed  to  be  archbishop  and  caused  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  to  elect  a third,  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton. 
His  choice  was  a wise  one.  Stephen  Langton  was  an 
Englishman,  and  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  day. 

2.  John’s  anger  knew  no  bounds  when  he  heard  what 
the  Pope  had  done.  He  said  that  he  would  never  receive 
Langton  as  archbishop.  Innocent  used  a ter-  Inter_ 
rible  means  to  force  him  to  submit.  He  laid  d!ct.  I2°8- 
the  kingdom  of  England  under  an  Interdict , which  means 
that  he  forbade  the  clergy  all  through  the  land  to  do  any 
of  the  services  of  the  Church.  Only  the  baptism  of  chil- 
dren was  allowed,  and  that  in  private.  The  dead  might 
not  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  The  people  sud- 
denly lost  all  the  help  and  comfort  which  they  got  from 
the  clergy,  and  were  left  as  sheep  without  shepherds.  John 
was  filled  with  fury.  He  answered  by  seizing  the  lands 
of  the  clergy  who  obeyed  the  interdict.  He  treated  the 
clergy  as  his  enemies,  and  allowed  those  who  robbed  or 
murdered  them  to  go  unpunished. 

He  did  all  he  could  to  show  men  that  the  Pope  might 
do  his  worst — he  would  not  care ; and  all  the  while  the 
people  suffered  for  his  obstinacy.  At  last  five  of  the 
bishops  fled  out  of  the  country,  and  loud  murmurs  of 
discontent  were  heard  amongst  the  people.  To  make 
sure  of  the  barons  John  took  the  children  of  many  of 
them  and  kept  them  as  hostages,  so  tha*  if  their  fathers 
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rebelled  he  could  punish  them  by  making  their  children 
suffer. 

3.  After  two  years  the  Pope  went  farther  and  excom- 

municated John;  that  is,  he  put  him  out  of  the  communion 
. of  the  Church,  so  that  no  Christian  should 

John  s ex-  . r . , . . 

communica-  henceforth  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

non,  1209.  Even  for  this  John  did  not  care.  At  last,  in 
1212,  when  the  interdict  had  lain  on  the  land  for  four 
years,  the  Pope  bade  Philip  of  France  lead  a crusade 
against  John,  the  enemy  of  the  Church.  He  also  caused 
it  to  be  publicly  declared  that  John  was  no  longer  king, 
and  that  the  English  owed  him  no  obedience. 

4.  In  the  end  John  seemed  to  grow  afraid;  he  could  not 
trust  his  people,  and  he  knew  that  Philip  was  very  strong. 

He  was  very  superstitious  too,  and  was  much 
mission*1^"  frightened  by  hearing  that  it  had  been  pro- 
l2I3‘  phesied  that  on  the  next  Feast  of  the  Ascen- 

sion he  would  no  longer  be  king.  His  terror  seems  to 
have  been  quite  abject.  He  gave  up  at  once  every  point 
for  which  he  had  been  struggling.  He  accepted  Stephen 
Langton  as  archbishop,  and  promised  to  give  back  the 
money  which  he  had  plundered  from  the  churches.  To 
humble  himself  utterly  he  gave  up  his  crown  to  the  Pope 
and  took  it  back  again,  doing  homage  for  it  as  if  he  were 
the  Pope’s  vassal.  He  also  promised  to  pay  a fixed  sum 
of  money  as  tribute  to  Rome  every  year. 

This  act  filled  the  people  with  disgust.  They  did  not 
like  to  see  their  country  so  humbled  before  Rome,  and 
the  general  dislike  and  distrust  of  John  grew  greater 
every  day. 


John  and  his  Barons, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

JOHN’S  QUARREL  WITH  HIS  RARONS. 

1.  The  barons  were  beginning  to  complain  very  much  of 
the  way  in  which  John  treated  them.  All  through  his  reig* 
they  had  been  most  heavily  taxed.  Several  john  d 
times  he  had  bidden  them  bring  together  the  barons, 
their  forces  to  follow  him  to  war,  and  then  had  made 
no  use  of  then*.  The  northern  barons  took  the  lead  in 
complaining.  They  were  not  the  men  who  had  sprung 
from  the  great  Norman  families  of  the  Conquest,  and 
who  had  so  often  fought  against  the  king  for  power. 
They  were  humbler  men,  who  had  grown  into  impor- 
tance later,  and  who  till  now  had  been  always  faithful  to 
the  king. 

In  1213  John’s  faithful  minister,  Geoffrey  FitzPeter, 
who  had  long  been  Justiciar,  died.  He  had  done  his 
best  to  keep  peace  between  his  master  and  the  barons, 
and  to  provoke  the  barons  as  little  as  possible,  whilst  he 
did  John’s  bidding.  With  him  John  quite  lost  his  hold 
upon  the  barons ; but  the  king  felt  no  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  his  faithful  servant.  He  was  glad  to  have  lost 
him,  because  it  left  him  free  to  oppress  the  people  as  he 
liked.  When  he  heard  of  Geoffrey’s  death  he  exclaimed, 
‘When  he  arrives  in  hell  he  may  go  and  salute  Hubert 
Walter,  for  by  the  feet  of  God  now  for  the  first  time  am 
l King  and  Lord  of  England.’ 

The  new  Justiciar  was  Peter  des  Roches,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  a native  of  Poitou,  and  the  barons  did  not 
like  the  choice  of  a foreigner. 

2.  John  had  for  long  planned  a great  attack  upon 
Philip  of  France.  He  had  allied  himself  with  the  Em- 
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peror  and  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  hoped  that  to- 
gether they  would  be  able  to  crush  Philip.  When  his 
Opposition  quarrel  with  the  Pope  was  settled,  he  called 
to  John.  upon  the  barons  to  follow  him  to  France  and 
help  him  to  win  back  the  lands  he  had  lost  there.  The 
northern  barons  refused.  They  said  they  were  not 
bound  to  follow  the  king  out  of  England.  At  a great 
council  held  at  St.  Albans  for  the  sake  of  settling  Church 
matters,  the  barons  and  the  clergy  spent  much  time  in 
talking  about  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  abuses  of 
the  government.  The  same  talk  went  on  in  another 
council  held  in  London  soon  after.  In  this  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Stephen  Langton.  He  was  a true  lover  of  his 
country,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  help  the  people  and 
bring  back  order  and  good  government.  He  had  tried 
speaking  to  John  about  the  abuses  of  his  rule,  but  found 
that  it  did  no  good.  He  was  now  willing  to  help  the 
barons  to  force  the  king  to  reform. 

3.  John  was  enraged  when  the  barons  refused  to  follow 

him  in  his  French  war,  and  when  he  saw  how  they  and 
War  with  the  clergy  were  banded  together  against  him. 
France.  But  he  feit  tjiat  was  no  g00Ci  doing  anything 

to  punish  them  then.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  go  abroad 
first  and  make  war  upon  Philip.  He  trusted  that  he 
would  gain  a great  victory  and  easily  win  back  Nor- 
mandy. Afterwards,  crowned  with  success,  he  would 
come  back  to  England  and  punish  the  barons  for  their 
disobedience.  Meanwhile,  too,  he  hoped  to  get  time  to 
part  his  enemies,  either  by  threats  or  bribes,  so  that  there 
might  not  be  so  strong  a party  against  him  in  the  country. 

4.  Philip  of  France  was  attacked  by  many  enemies  at 

, once,  and  was  in  great  danger,  but  this  danger 

Bouvines,  roused  his  subjects  to  defend  their  king.  At 

I214'  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  on  the  northern  frontier 

of  France,  he  defeated  a great  army  made  up  of  Germans, 
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Flemish,  and  English.  John  was  in  Anjou  at  the  time. 
When  he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Bouvines  he  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  nothing  against 
Philip. 


CHAPTER  III. 

STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  GREAT  CHARTER. 

i.  Whilst  John  was  away  the  barons  and  clergy  had  met 
together  again.  Stephen  Langton  had  brought  to  their 
notice  the  charter  which  Henry  I.  had  given  Opposition 
the  people.  It  promised  just  the  good  go-  to  John- 
vernment  which  they  wanted,  and  made  their  cause 
stronger  by  giving  them  something  clear  to  ask  and 
fight  for.  The  barons  swore  that  unless  John  would  give 
them  a sealed  charter,  granting  them  their  laws  and 
liberties,  they  would  make  war  on  him  till  they  made 
him  do  so.  They  agreed  at  once  to  begin  to  get  a force 
together  to  help  them  in  their  struggle  with  the  king. 
They  had  little  hope  that  they  should  be  able  to  get 
anything  from  him  except  by  force. 

In  all  this  the  clergy,  with  Langton  at  their  head, 
were  quite  at  one  with  the  barons.  John  hoped  to  be 
able  to  part  the  Church  and  the  barons.  To  do  this 
he  granted  the  Church  the  privileges  which  it  had  long 
asked  for.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  Langtpn  was  too  true 
a lover  of  liberty  to  be  bribed  to  forsake  the  people’s 
cause. 

2.  John  went  on  trying  to  put  off  the  struggle.  He  took 
the  vow  of  the  Crusade,  that  none  might  dare  to  take  up 
arms  against  him.  But  the  barons  were  not  Success  of 
frightened.  They  got  their  army  together  the  barons, 
and  met  at  a place  called  Brackley,  in  Northampton* 
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shire.  The  clergy  had  not,  of  course,  taken  up  anns, 
and  had  not  been  forced  to  break  with  the  king  out- 
wardly. The  archbishop,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  men 
whom  John  sent  to  ask  the  barons  what  they  wanted. 
He  came  back  with  a long  list  of  their  demands,  which 
John  in  anger  refused. 

Then  the  barons  marched  to  London,  and  the 
Londoners  greeted  them  with  joy.  This  was  not,  like 
the  revolts  of  the  barons  which  we  have  spoken  about 
before,  a struggle  to  gain  power  for  themselves.  It  was 
a struggle  to  get  good  government  for  the  whole  country, 
for  the  people  as  well  as  the  barons.  Everyone  left 
John,  even  the  men  of  his  court  and  household.  The 
whole  country  was  against  the  king,  who  had  shown 
himself  to  be  nothing  but  a brutal  tyrant. 

3.  John  was  at  last  obliged  to  bid  the  barons  meet 

Runnymede,  him  at  Runnymede,  that  they  might  talk 
I2I5>  together  about  their  demands  and  come  to 

some  agreement. 

Runnymede  was  a meadow  through  which  the  Thames 
ran,  between  Windsor  and  Staines.  On  one  side  of  the 
river  the  barons  spread  out  their  forces  and  put  up  their 
tents.  On  the  other  side  was  the  king.  On  an  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  the  messengers  from  either  side 
met  and  discussed  the  disputed  points. 

John,  deserted  on  all  sides,  was  ready  to  grant  any- 
thing that  was  asked,  though  probably  he  did  not  mean  to 
keep  his  promises.  In  one  day  he  agreed  to  the  Charter 
which  the  barons  proposed,  and  put  his  seal  to  it. 

4.  This  charter,  which  is  so  important  in  the  history 
of  English  liberty  that  it  has  always  been  called  The 
The  Great  Great  Charter , was  as  it  were  a treaty  be- 
Charter.  tween  the  king  and  his  people.  In  it  the 
interests  of  the  people  were  considered  side  by  side  with 
the  interests  of  the  barons  This  is  the  important  point 
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to  mark  about  it,  that  for  the  first  time  the  whole  nation, 
and  not  only  one  class  in  it,  rose  against  the  king  to  fight 
for  its  liberties. 

5.  Till  now  we  have  always  seen  the  people  on  the 
side  of  the  king  against  the  barons.  Now  the  nation  had 
become  one.  The  Normans  and  the  Eng-  union  of 
lish  were  one  people : they  felt  that  they  had  the  natI0n- 
the  same  interests,  and  that  they  could  get  on  best  by 
working  together. 

Under  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  the  barons  had  learnt 
that  it  was  useless  trying  to  get  power  for  themselves, 
like  the  great  barons  in  France;  and  the  people  had 
learnt  what  good  government  was.  The  order  that  had 
reigned  all  over  the  country  had  educated  the  people. 
They  had  learnt  what  law  was,  what  good  government 
was.  They  had  seen  the  Church  resist  the  king  with 
success  even  when  he  seemed  most  powerful,  and  from 
this  they  had  learnt  that  they  too  might  struggle  for 
their  liberty.  So  it  came  about  that  the  nation  met  the 
king  at  Runnymede  and  forced  him  to  put  his  seal  to 
the  Great  Charter.  The  barons  in  no  way  acted  selfishly, 
and  we  do  not  see  in  the  Great  Charter  that  they  tried 
at  all  to  get  new  power  for  themselves. 

6.  The  Great  Charter  was  very  like  the  Charter  of 
Henry  I.  The  barons  had  taken  that  charter  for  their 
model.  But  the  Great  Charter  went  farther  Articles  of 
than  that  had  done,  for  since  its  day  many  the  Charter, 
new  rights  and  new  claims  had  sprung  up,  and  now  all 
these  had  to  be  thought  of. 

First  of  all  the  Great  Charter  promised  to  the  Church 
all  its  rights,  and  said  clearly  that  the  English  Church 
was  to  be  free.  Then  it  .went  on  to  promise  that  the 
king  would  not  go  beyond  his  feudal  rights  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  vassals,  and  would  not  use  unlawful  means 
to  get  money  from  them. 
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7.  Its  most  important  articles  are  those  in  which 

the  king  promised  that  he  would  not  try  to  raise 
The  Great  money  from  the  nation  by  a scutage  or 

Council.  other  aid  without  the  consent  of  the  Great 

Council.  To  this  council  were  to  be  called  by  name  all 
the  great  clergy,  the  earls,  and  the  greater  barons.  The 
lesser  barons  were  to  be  summoned  generally  in  a writ 
which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  their  shire.  This 
is  important,  because  it  clearly  states  that  the  consent  of 
the  council  was  to  be  given  to  all  taxes,  and  also  states 
how/ the  Great  Council  was  to  be  made  up.  There  was 
nothing  new  in  it,  but  it  had  never  been  put  so  clearly 
before.  To  have  the  means  by  which  they  could  hope 
to  govern  themselves  so  clearly  put,  must  have  been  a 
great  help  in  the  future  progress  of  the  people  towards 
liberty. 

8.  Legal  abuses  were  also  put  right  by  the  Great 
Charter.  John  had  got  together  a great  deal  of  money 
Abuses  by  laying  very  heavy  fines  upon  offending 
remedied.  persons.  This  was  now  forbidden,  and  the 
old  order  was  brought  back  into  the  Exchequer  and 
the  Curia  Regis. 

An  end  was  put  to  some  of  the  forest  abuses.  The 
forests  that  John  had  made  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  all 
the  bad  customs  of  the  forest  law  were  to  be  done  away 
with. 

One  great  rule  was  clearly  laid  down,  that  no  free  man 
was  to  be  taken  and  in  any  way  punished  save  by  judg- 
ment of  his  peers t or  equals,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Twenty-five  barons  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  whole 
number  of  barons  to  see  that  the  charter  was  carried 
out.  If  the  king  would  not  hearken  to  what  the)  said  to 
him,  they  might  make  war  upon  him,  so  as  to  force  him 
to  observe  the  Charter. 

9.  John  had  signed  the  Charter  because  he  could  not 
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help  himself.  He  did  so  with  rage  in  his  heart,  and 
rode  away  from  Windsor  as  soon  as  he  could  to  see 
how  he  could  find  means  to  resist  the  barons.  John’s  List 
This  time  the  Pope  was  on  his  side.  John  struggle, 
had  made  himself  Innocent  III.’s  vassal,  and  he  was 
now  rewarded  by  Innocent’s  help.  Innocent  sent  letters 
to  England,  in  which  he  said  that  he  looked  upon  the 
Charter  as  unlawful  and  put  it  aside,  whilst  he  bade 
Stephen  Langton  no  longer  act  as  archbishop.  Then 
he  went  on  to  excommunicate  the  barons,  but  they  were 
not  frightened  by  this,  but  clung  to  their  cause. 

John  hired  troops  from  abroad,  and  both  sides  got 
ready  for  war;  for  the  barons  soon  saw  that  John  did 
not  mean  to  keep  the  Charter.  But  the  king’s  troops 
were  the  strongest,  for  they  were  trained  to  fight  as  their 
business  in  life.  The  barons  turned  to  France  for  help. 
They  offered  the  crown  of  England  to  Lewis,  eldest  son 
of  King  Philip. 

to.  Lewis  and  the  barons  together  were  too  strong 
for  John.  He  was  marching  southwards  to  try  and  save 
Dover,  which  held  out  for  him,  when,  as  he  Death  of 
crossed  the  Wash,  the  tide  rose  suddenly  and  John* I216- 
carried  away  the  baggage  of  the  army,  with  the  royal 
treasure.  This  was  a bitter  blow  to  the  king,  who  loved 
money  dearly.  Soon  after  he  was  seized  with  a fever, 
which  was  made  much  worse  by  the  greed  with  which 
he  partook  of  a great  banquet.  He  died  at  Newark,  in 
October  1216,  just  three  months  after  the  death  of  Pope 
Innocent  III. 

During  his  life  he  had  never  tried  to  serve  God,  and 
had  always  scoffed  at  His  name.  On  his  deathbed  fear 
seized  him,  and  he  gave  orders  that  he  wa£f  to  be  buried 
in  the  habit  of  a monk,  as  if  he  hoped  that  religion, 
which  he  had  scorned  during  his  life,  would  protect  him 
after  his  death. 
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We  cannot  pity  him  even  for  his  miserable  end,  but 
can  only  feel  that  he  deserved  it  all.  As  he  had  loved 
no  one  and  been  true  to  no  one,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
none  loved  or  clung  to  him.  He  was  left  alone,  because 
his  utter  selfishness  and  meanness  made  all  men  shrink 
from  him.  ‘ Foul  as  it  is,  hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the 
fouler  presence  of  John,’  are  the  terrible  words  that  men 
of  his  time  spoke  of  him.  They  have  told  us  nothing 
which  can  make  us  think  less  harshly  of  him. 

ii.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  what  a great  change  had 
come  over  England  since  the  days  of  William  the  Con- 
g queror.  Under  Henry  II.  we  have  seen  how 

the  Normans  and  English  had  become  one 
people;  and  we  have  seen  how,  under  John,  barons, 
Church,  and  people  learned  that  they  all  had  the  same 
interests,  and  wanted  good  government  and  order. 

The  Norman  kings  had  taught  them  to  value  good 
government,  and  now  they  would  not  do  without  it.  But 
the  Great  Charter  marks  the  beginning  of  a new  change. 
It  shows  us  that  the  people  had  begun  to  wish  for  some 
share  in  the  government  themselves.  They  had  learned 
their  strength,  and  did  not  mean  any  longer  to  put  up 
with  such  a harsh  rule  as  that  of  the  Norman  kings  had 
been.  In  the  years  that  follow  you  will  see  how  the 
people  learned  to  govern  themselves. 
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RISE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

AN  I) 

GROWTH  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  period  of  history  which  this  little  work  deals  with, 
the  things  that  are  most  worthy  of  notice  are  these : — 

1.  How  Parliament  grew  up  into  its  present  shape. 

2.  How  Wales  was  joined  to  England  ; and  how  an 

attempt  was  made  to  join  Scotland  also,  but  with- 
out success. 

3.  How  some  English  kings  strove  to  win  the  kingdom 

of  France  ; and  how  the  English  people  were  thus 
drawn  into  a war  which  lasted  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years. 

4.  How  great  changes  came  over  the  people  in  social 

matters  ; how  Parliament  grew  stronger,  and  some 
men  tried  to  reform  the  Church. 

5.  How  the  barons,  towards  the  end  of  this  period, 

divided  into  two  parties,  and  fought  for  different 
kings  ; and  how  the  land  was  niied  with  disorder 
and  bloodshed. 

To  show  all  these  things  as  clearly  as  possible,  a 
Book  has  been  given  to  each  ; and  in  this  Book  the  story 
of  each  has  been  told,  apart  by  itself,  as  much  as  could 
be  done.  Thus,  when  the  growth  of  parliament  is  spoken 
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of,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  other  things  which  happened 
at  the  same  time,  because  it  seems  better  to  tell  these 
under  other  heads.  So  the  reigns  of  the  different  kings 
have  not  been  kept  apart,  as  is  done  in  many  histories  ; 
and  in  passingfrom  one  Book  to  another  the  order  of  time 
in  which  things  happened  is  not  followed.  It  is  seldom 
found  in  history  that  events  of  great  importance  start 
into  being  all  at  once  ; the  causes  that  lead  to  them  go  on 
working  for  a long  time  before  ; and  to  understand  the 
way  in  \yhich  they  take  place,  it  is  often  needful  to  begin 
very  far  back  indeed.  In  this  way  the  chief  things  that 
happened  under  each  head  have  come  to  be  told  under 
their  own.  head.  But  that  the  learner  may  be  able  to  see 
the  order  in  which  the  kings  who  reigned  in  this  time 
came  after  one  another,  and  the  order  in  which  events 
happened,  a table  has  been  put  at  the  end  which  tells 
both  these  things. 


BOOK  I. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

12x3-1297. 

CHAPTER  I. 

PARLIAMENT. 

i.  In  many  ways  the  thirteenth  century  is  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  a century  of  great  men, 
The  great  thoughts,  and  great  deeds.  But  to  all 

thirteenth  of  English  birth  or  descent  its  great  glory  is, 
that  in  it  the  institution  which  it  is  England’s 
chief  pride  to  have  founded — Parliament—  first  grew  and 
was  shaped  into  the  form  which  it  still  keeps.  We  might 
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almost  think  that  this  century  had  been  set  apart  for  this 
special  purpose ; it  had  hardly  well  begun  when  the 
movement  towards  the  building-up  of  parliament  set  in, 
and  a few  years  before  it  ended  Parliament  received  its 
finishing  touch  from  • the  hands  of  its  most  intelligent 
builder,  Edward  I.  Parliament  is,  moreover,  the  one 
abiding  result  of  all  the  seemingly  blind  struggling  and 
fighting,  in  the  battle-field  and  elsewhere,  of  all  the  fore 
cast  and  effort,  which  made  the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  III 
and  Edward  I.  among  the  most  stirring  in  our  history. 

2.  In  one  sense  Parliament  was  no  new  thing  even  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Already — indeed 
it  might  be  said  from  far  earlier  times— every-  Parliament : 
thing  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a perfect  what  lt  1S- 
parliament  was  to  be  found  in  England.  By  a parliament 
is  meant  a national  assembly  in  which  all  the  classes 
which  make  up  t’he  people  of  a country  are  brought 
together,  either  in  person  or  by  men  chosen  to  represent 
them.  When  so  met  together  they  talk  about,  and  give  a 
common  opinion  upon,  matters  of  importance  to  the  whole 
people.  To  make  this  assembly  worthy  of  the  name  of 
parliament,  no  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  no  class  of  the 
people  whose  affairs  it  deals  with,  can  be  shut  out  from 
it.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  people  can 
be  present  at  such  an  assembly  only  through  their  repre- 
sentatives— men  chosen  by  them,  and  having  full  power 
to  act  for  them,  and  to  bind  them  as  completely  as  if  they 
were  themselves  present.  A full  parliament  is  the  whole 
nation  gathered  together  to  do  the  business  of  the  state. 
To  Parliament  are  entrusted  all  the  rights  and  lawful 
powers  that  belong  to  the  nation  ; whatever  it  does  the 
nation  does. 

3.  Now  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  earlier,  England  had 
a Great  Council  of  the  nation,  and  had  also  councils  in  the 
shires  or  counties.  At  the  national  council  men  from 
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all  parts  of  the  country  had  a right  to  be  present,  but 
those  who  had  this  right  could  only  be  present  themselves, 
Parliament  and  could  not  send  representatives.  At  the 
no  new  shire-moots,  or  county  courts,  groups  of  men 

thing  in  the  ° , , . 

thirteenth  sent  from  the  various  parts  of  the  shire  for 

century.  the  pUrp0se>  represented  the  whole  free  folk  ot 
the  shire,  and  did  business  for  them.  Now  Parliament 
grew  up  by  mixing  together  the  great  council  and  the 
county  courts.  When  men  were  sent  to  the  great  council 
to  represent  the  folk  of  the  shire,  in  the  same  way  as  men 
had  long  been  sent  to  represent  different  parts  of  the 
shire  in  the  shire  co*irt,  then  we  have  Parliament.  This 
was  done  in  the  thirteenth  century  ; the  men  who  helped 
most  to  do  it  were  Simon  de  Montfort  and  King  Edward  I. 

4.  The  National  Council  in  John’s  time  was  a gathering, 
at  the  king’s  bidding,  of  all  who  held  their  lands  directly 
The  national  from  the  Crown,  both  clergymen  and  laymen, 
council.  was  pke  the  Meeting  of  the  Wise  Men  in 

early  times,  only  more  people  sat  in  it,  and  they  were  the 
king’s  feudal  vassals,  no  longer  merely  the  men  of  weight 
in  the  kingdom.  But  already  the  body  of  tenants-in- 
chief — as  those  who  held  their  lands  direct  from  the  king 
were  called — had  split  up  into  two  groups,  the  greater  and 
the  lesser.  The  greater  barons  held  large  lands,  and  had 
a right  to  do  business  directly  with  the  king.  The  lesser 
barons  held  smaller  lands,  and  dealt  with  the  king  only 
through  the  sheriffs  of  their  counties.  The  greater  barons, 
being  made  up  of  the  greater  nobles  and  the  chief  digni- 
taries of  the  Church,  became  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
full-grown  Parliament.  The  lesser  barons,  as  time  went 
on,  seem  to  have  mixed  with  the  other  folk  who  held 
lands  in  the  shires.  Their  representatives  were  the 
knights  of  the  shire  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

5.  But  the  Shire-moot  even  in  the  twelfth  century  was 
a perfect  parliament  of  the  shire.  To  it  came  not  only  all 
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the  landholders  of  the  shire,  clerical  and  lay,  but  also 
twelve  lawful  men  from  each  borough,  and  four  men  with 
the  reeve  from  each  township.  They  were  The 
bound  to  meet  the  king’s  justice  when  he  came  shire-moot, 
into  their  shire,  and  help  him  to  do  the  king’s  business,  in 
judging  lawsuits  and  other  matters.  Thus  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  we  have  all  that  is  needed 
to  make  a full  parliament  of  the  kind  that  now  meets  at 
Westminster.  We  have  a national  assembly,  and  we 
have  the  custom  of  doing  the  nation’s  business  through 
men  whom  the  people  have  chosen  to  act  for  them.  We 
have,  too,  little  parliaments  in  the  shires  which  might  be 
used  as  patterns  for  making  a national  parliament. 

6.  As  early  as  1213,  signs  that  the  National  Council  was 
about  to  take  the  shape  of  the  Shire-moot  began  to  show 
themselves.  In  this  year  John  summoned  to  First 
the  great  council  which  he  called  at  St.  Al-  ^esenta- 
bans  not  only  the  bishops  and  the  barons,  tion. 
but  also  the  reeve  and  four  lawful  men  from  each  town 
ship  in  the  royal  demesne,  as  the  lands  the  king  kept 
in  his  own  hands  were  called.  A few  months  later  he 
commanded  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  to  ‘ cause 
to  come’  to  him  at  Oxford,  ‘four  discreet  men’  from  each 
county,  to  ‘talk  with  him’  on  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
The  parliament  of  St.  Albans  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
clear  case  in  our  history  of  a national  representative 
assembly. 

7.  It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  notice  that  everything 
that  went  to  make  up  our  Parliament  is  of  English  origin. 
The  notion  of  giving  certain  classes  of  the  „ ,. 

. ° 0 Parliament 

people  a place  in  the  highest  assembly  of  the  a native 

nation,  by  means  of  men  chosen  to  represent  growth‘ 
them,  was  nothing  new.  It  was  only  the  same  principle 
that  had  been  acted  upon  in  the  local  meetings  of  the 
English  from  the  earliest  times.  The  national  council 
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was  what  the  Meeting  of  the  Wise  became  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest  ; and  the  shire-moot  was  among  the  very 
oldest  institutions  of  the  country.  But  the  word  ‘ parlia- 
ment’ (from  the  French  word  ‘ parler,’  to  talk)  is  foreign, 
and  was  in  use  on  the  Continent  long  before  it  appeared 
in  England  ; and  the  parts  that  make  it  up  were  brought 
together  by  the  way  in  which  our  foreign  kings  ruled  the 
nation.  If- the  Norman  conquest  had  not  taken  place, 
an  assembly  like  our  parliament  might  have  come  into 
being,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  same  as  that 
which  we  now  have. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FIGHT  TO  KEEP  THE  GREAT  CHARTER. 

I.  When  the  barons  parted  from  King  John  after  making 
him  sign  the  Great  Charter  in  June,  1215,  their  work  was 
not  even  half  done.  They  had  won  the  Great  Charter  ; 
Baronial  but  a harder  task  was  still  before  them — to 
war  breaks  keep  it.  England  had  to  endure  two  years 
ou  agaw.  cjvji  waf}  disorder,  and  misery  before  the 

Great  Charter  could  be  made  sure.  For  John  was  as 
false  to  his  word  in  this  as  in  every  other  thing  he  did 
or  said.  A few  months  after  the  day  of  Runnymede  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  that  had  been 
hired  for  him  on  the  Continent  and  had  gathered  on  the 
southern  coast.  The  barons  marched  against  him  with 
their  followers  At  first  John  was  everywhere  successful. 
Pope  Innocent  took  upon  himself  to  condemn  the  con- 
duct of  the  barons  and  annul  the  Charter  ; and  when  the 
barons  would  not  submit  to  his  judgment  he  excommuni- 
cated them.  At  the  same  time  the  great  archbishop, 
Stephen  Langton,  went  to  Rome  to  plead  before  Inno- 
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cent  the  nation’s  cause  and  his  own  ; but  he  was  for 
bidden  to  go  back  to  England  until  the  troubles  were 
ended.  The  barons,  too,  acted  feebly  and  began  to  look 
to  France  for  help.  John  was  thus  able  to  work  his 
wicked  will  upon  the  country  for  a season.  He  took 
Rochester,  and  then  setting  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  with  a part  of  his  mercenaries,  to  keep  watch 
on  London,  where  the  strength  of  his  enemies  lay,  he  led 
the  rest  northwards.  For  the  moment  there  was  nothing 
to  stop  him.  He  went  through  England,  burning  and 
ravaging  ; entered  Scotland,  whose  king  had  taken  part 
with  the  barons,  set  Berwick  on  fire,  mercilessly  wasted 
the  Lowlands,  and  turning  southwards  while  it  was  still 
winter,  recovered  Colchester,  which  had  been  lost  in  his 
absence.  London  was  now  the  last  shelter  of  English 
freedom. 

2.  Soon,  however,  the  tide  turned.  The  barons  had 
been  for  some  time  in  treaty  with  France  ; and  in  May, 
1216,  the  heir  to  the  French  crown,  Lewis,  Lewis  of 
landed  in  Thanet  with  a powerful  army, 

Lewis  was  the  husband  of  Henry  II.’s  England, 
granddaughter,  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  now  came 
to  England  to  try  and  win  the  crown  which  the 
English  nobles  had  offered  him  as  a means  of  escaping 
from  the  power  of  John.  John,  distrusting  his  foreign 
troops  now  that  a prince  of  their  own  race  confronted 
him,  fell  back  upon  the  western  shires  ; and  Lewis  led 
his  army  to  London,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed. 
For  a time  all  went  well  with  the  barons  and  their  ally. 
John’s  hirelings  deserted  him  in  great  numbers;  even  his 
brother  Salisbury  passed  over  to  the  enemy  ; and  in  a 
few  months  little  of  his  kingdom  remained  to  him  except 
the  Welsh  marches  and  a few  strongholds,  such  as  Dover, 
where  Hubert  de  Burgh  fought  nobly  for  a cause  that 
seemed  utterly  lost. 
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3.  But  John  was  not  beaten  yet.  The  barons  became 

after  a time  suspicious  of  their  ally  and  jealous  of  French 
influence  ; the  national  dislike  of  foreigners  began  to 
work  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ; and  Lewis  was  losing 
ground  in  England.  John  was  able  to  march  into  the 
midland  counties,  to  drive  off  the  besiegers  of  Windsor, 
and  even  to  relieve  Lincoln.  The  relief  of  Lincoln  was, 
Death  of  however,  his  last  exploit  ; as  he  was  on  hL 

John.  way  bark  he  was  seized  with  a serious  illness 

at  Swineshead,  and  died  at  Newark  (October,  1216). 

4.  The  men  who  were  on  John’s  side  at  once  set  up 

his  son  Henry,  a lad  nine  years  old,  in  his  place.  Pope 
Henry  ill.  Innocent  III.  was  now  dead  ; but  Pope  Hono- 
1216-1272.  rius,  who  came  after  him,  behaved  in  the 
same  way.  His  legate,  Gualo,  crowned  the  young  king 
at  Gloucester,  received  from  him  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his 
master,  and  threw  all  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Church 
william  into  sca-le.  William  Marshall  the  elder, 

Marshall.  the  great  Earl  of  Pembroke,  an  old  states- 

man who  had  taken  part  in  the  troubles  of  Henry  II.’s 
time,  was  chosen  ‘ ruler  of  the  king  and  kingdom.’  One 
of  his  first  acts  in  his  new  office  was  to  re-issue  the 
Great  Charter  in  a great  council  at  Bristol.  It  was  not, 
First  however,  quite  the  same  charter  as  that  which 

GreaTchar-  John  had  granted ; something  was  added,  but 
ter.  still  more  was  taken  away,  the  sixty-three 

clauses  of  the  original  charter  being  cut  down  to  forty- 
two.  Most  of  the  points  which  were  left  out  were  of  small 
importance  ; but  two  of  them  were  a real  loss.  These 
were,  (1)  that  which  set  bounds  to  the  royal  will  in  raising 
scutages  and  aids,  and  (2)  that  which  bound  the  king  to 
call  together  the  national  council  in  a formal  manner 
when  he  wanted  to  assess  other  than  the  lawfully  fixed 
scutages  or  aids.  The  final  clause,  however,  held  out  a 
nope  that  these  might  afterwards  be  restored. 
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This  acceptance  of  the  Charter  by  the  king’s  friends 
was  an  act  of  great  wisdom.  It  shook  to  its  base  the 
alliance  between  Lewis  and  the  barons,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  struggle  enlisted  the  papal  power  in  the  cause 
of  English  freedom.  First  in  the  list  of  distinguished 
men  who  appear  as  advising  that  the  king  should  give 
way  and  agree  to  the  Charter,  was  Gualo,  the  papal  legate. 

5.  The  death  of  John  in  reality  gave  the  victory  to  the 
party  of  the  young  king,  which  now  came  to  be  looked  on 
more  and  more  as  the  national  party.  Many  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  tyranny  of  the  father,  saw  no 
reason  to  continue  the  struggle  with  the  son,  especially 
as  great  part  of  what  they  were  fighting  for  had  been 
freely  granted  them.  So  they  at  once  joined  the  king. 
A short  truce  gave  both  sides  time  to  gather  together  all 
their  strength  for  the  decisive  struggle.  When  the  truce 
was  over  the  main  body  of  the  French  moved,  under  the 
Count  of  Perche  and  Robert  Fitzwalter,  to  the  siege  of 
Lincoln  castle.  Whilst  so  engaged  they  were  fiercely 
attacked  in  the  town  by  Pembroke’s  army  Fair  of  Lin. 
and  utterly  routed.  The  Count  of  Perche  coln>  I2I7- 
was  killed  ; Fitzwalter  and  many  other  men  of  high 
rank  were  taken  ; and  the  besieging  force  slain  or 
scattered.  So  easily  won  was  the  victory,  and  so  great 
was  the  spoil  gained  by  it,  that  it  was  called  the  Fair  of 
Lincoln  (May,  1217). 

6.  Yet  Lewis  did  not  give  up  the  contest ; it  needed 
another  defeat  to  drive  him  from  England.  By  the 
efforts  of  his  wife,  Blanche,  a fresh  force  was  raised  in 
France  and  sent  towards  the  English  coast  in  a fleet  of 
eighty  ships,  commanded  by  Eustace  the  Monk,  a notable 
pirate  of  the  day.  But  this  force  never  landed.  For  in 
the  meantime  Hubert  de  Burgh  had  slipped  out  of  Dover, 
gathered  together  about  forty  ships  from  the  southern 
ports,  and  pushed  after  Eustace.  He  overtook  him  off 
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Sandwich,  and  at  once  fell  upon  the  French  fleet.  Partly 
Battle  of  kv  skilful  seamanship,  partly  by  valour  and 
daring,  he  entirely  overthrew  it  (August, 
1217). 

7.  Lewis  was  now  closely  besieged  in  London.  Seeing 
no  hope  of  relief,  he  yielded.  A treaty  was  made  at 
Peace  of  Lambeth,  in  which  he  and  his  English 

Lambeth,  followers  received  favourable  terms.  No 

one  of  them  was  to  suffer  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  against  the  king.  Lewis  was  to  be  paid  a 
certain  sum,  which  was  said  to  be  owed  him,  but  was, 
perhaps,  really  given  to  get  him  to  go  away  sooner. 

Second  This  treaty  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by 

GreaTchar-  a second  re-issue  of  the  Great  Charter.  Some 
ter,  1217.  new  clauses  were  added,  raising  the  number 
to  forty-seven  ; but  those  which  had  been  left  out  in  the 
Charter  of  1216  were  not  restored.  Six  weeks  later 
another  charter,  that  of  the  Forest,  was  published. 
In  this  the  forest  clauses  of  the  Great  Charter  were 
embodied  ; and  it  disforests,  or  puts  again  under  the 
common  law  of  England,  all  the  forests  created  in  the 
two  previous  reigns.  By  this  charter,  also,  the  men  who 
dwelt  within  those  forests  that  were  left  could  no  longer 
be  punished  so  brutally  for  killing  the  king’s  deer  as  they 
had  formerly  been,  and  were  allowed  to  plough  their 
lands  and  do  other  things  that  were  needful  for  making 
their  farms  productive. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BARONS’  WAR. 

I.  After  the  peace  of  Lambeth  the  land  had  rest  from 
civil  war  for  forty-six  years.  Often  during  these  years 
there  was  disorder  and  discontent  on  every  side  ; but  front 
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1217  to  1263  there  was  peace  so  far  that  no  class  of  the 
people  took  up  arms  against  injustice  in  high  places.  It 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  a fairly  prosperous  Reign  of 
and  happy  time  for  the  folk  who  dwelt  in  the  Henry  III. 
country ; and  it  is  certainly  a time  of  great  importance  to 
the  men  of  after-days  ; for  in  it  gradually  giew  up  those 
forces  which  created  Parliament. 

Let  us  notice  the  important  things  which  helped  on 
the  growth  of  Parliament  : (1)  There  was  a slow  but 

steady  advance  of  the  custom  of  representatives  of  the 
people  going  to  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation.  (2) 
There  grew  up  for  the  first  time  a practice  which 
became  very  common  and  very  useful  in  later  days — that 
of  granting  money  to  the  king  in  return  for  his  solemnly 
acknowledging  the  nation’s  rights.  (3)  The  wrongs  which 
the  nobles  had  to  endure  from  the  Court  became  so 
manifold  and  were  so  galling  to  their  pride  as  to  rouse 
them  at  last  to  take  steps  to  put  a stop  to  them. 

2.  (1)  The  first  of  these  points  is  seen  in  the  greater 
frequency  with  which  the  counties  were  called  upon  to 
choose  ‘ discreet  knights  ’ to  instruct  the  king,  or  to  attend 
on  behalf  of  their  county  in  the  national  council.  Thus 
in  1226  it  is  directed  that  four  be  chosen  from  each 
county  to  instruct  the  king;  in  1254  two  were  to  be 
chosen  to  attend  the  great  council.  Indeed  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  before  this  period  ended,  chosen  knights 
of  the  shire  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a needful  part 
of  every  lawful  parliament.  The  word  ‘ par-  First  use  of 
liament’  was  first  used  in  1246  as  the  name  word'pariia- 
of  the  common  council  of  the  kingdom,  and  ment’  I246’ 
is  at  this  time  so  often  found  in  historical  writings  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  having  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
name  of  great  council. 

3,  (2)  Of  the  way  in  which  money  was  given  to  the 
king  in  return  for  his  granting  liberties  many  instances 
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might  be  given  ; but  one  will  be  enough.  The  last  clause 
of  the  third  re-issue  of  the  Great  Charter — which  was 
Third  made  in  1225,  and  is  noteworthy  as  giving  the 

Great'char-  Charter  its  final  shape — states  that  in  return 
ter,  1223.  for  the  king's  grace  in  bestowing  the  liberties 
contained  in  the  charter,  his  subjects  have  given  him  ‘ a 
fifteenth  of  their  moveables.’  Formerly  land  only  had 
been  taxed;  but  as  wealth  increased  the  king  thought  he 
might  raise  money  from  his  people’s  ‘ goods  ’ as  well,  and 
sent  his  servants  every  now  and  then  throughout  the 
land  to  ask  the  towns,  freeholders,  knights,  and  even  the 
clergy  for  a share  of  their  goods.  If  it  were  granted  him 
it  was  assessed  and  levied  by  the  king’s  officers,  and  paid 
into  the  treasury. 

4.  (3)  The  dealings  of  the  king  with  his  nobles  must  be 
told  at  greater  length.  William  Marshall  died  in  1219.  The 
management  of  affairs  then  passed  to  H ubert  de  Burgh,  a 
Hubert  de  wise>  just,  and  vigorous  ruler.  In  spite  of  many 
Burgh,  difficulties  and  much  opposition,  Hubert  beat 
1219  1232.  down  the  wild  spirits  that  the  strife  of  1215-17 
had  given  birth  to.  He  drove  out  of  the  kingdom  the  rem- 
nant of  the  armed  hirelings  whom  John  had  brought  over, 
and  did  much  to  bring  back  the  authority  of  the  law. 
He  was  not  popular,  however  ; and  in  1232  he  lost  the 
favour  of  the  king,  who  was  now  grown  to  manhood,  and 
so  fell  from  power. 

By  this  time  Henry’s  character  had  shown  itself ; 
ai>d  he  proved  to  be,  if  not  one  of  the  worst,  yet  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  useless  of  our  kings.  He  had 
many  good  qualities, — was  kind-hearted,  generous,  and 
pious  ; but  he  was  also  thriftless,  unsteady,  without  judg- 
ment, and — perhaps  from  weakness  of  purpose — too  often 
false  to  his  word. 

5.  Accordingly,  when  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  took  Hubert’s  place  as  the  king’s  chief 
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adviser,  he  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  it  for  more  than 
a few  years.  And  soon  after  this  we  find  Henry  un- 
dertakiner  to  carry  on  the  work  of  government 

, , , . , _ Peter  des 

without  any  settled  adviser  whatever.  For  Roches, 

twenty-four  years  (1234-1258)  the  post  of  chief  I232-I234 
justiciar — from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  highest  under 
the  Crown — and  for  seventeen  years  (1244-1261)  that  of 
chancellor,  were  left  unfilled.  But,  like  all  men  of  feeble 
character,  Henry  loved  favourites ; and  during  these 
years  he  seems  to  have  been  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  adventurers,  who  flocked  to  England  from  many 
parts  of  the  Continent,  from  Poitou,  Provence,  and 
Savoy. 

6.  indeed,  the  willingness  of  Henry  to  let  foreigners 
do  what  they  chose  in  England  was  his  great  wrong-doing. 
It  was  an  outrage  upon  the  feelings  and  in-  Forei  nera 
terests  of  the  native  English  nobility  which  rule  Eng- 
they  could  not  forgive.  It  made  them  take  111 
the  rule  of  the  country  out  of  the  king’s  hands  for  a time, 
and  at  last  drove  them  to  make  war  upon  him.  Henry 
was  a good  son,  and  was  willing  to  provide  for  his  foreign 
half-brother.  For  after  John’s  death,  his  wife  Isabella 
wedded  the  Count  of  La  Marche  from  whom  John  had 
once  carried  her  off,  and  bore  him  many  children.  Four 
of  her  sons  came  over  to  England  and  received  lands 
and  honours  tha,t  ought  in  justice  to  have  gone  to  Eng- 
lishmen. Henry  was  also  a good  husband  ; and  when 
(1236)  he  married  Eleanor  of  Provence,  his  wife’s  needy 
kinsmen  had  to  be  provided  for  in  England.  One 
of  her  uncles,  Boniface  of  Savoy,  became  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  an  office  for  which  his  extreme  youth  and 
violent  temper  made  him'  quite  unfit ; another,  Peter  of 
Savoy,  got  large  estates — among  others,  that  part  of 
modern  London  which  is  still  called  the  Savoy  ; and  a 
third,  William  Valence,  became  so  powerful  with  the 
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king  that  only  his  unexpected  death  in  1239  is  believed 
to  have  saved  the  nation  from  an  earlier  outbreak  of  the 
Barons’  War.  The  success  of  these  foreigners  drew  over 
others,  who  also  prospered.  The  evil  went  on  growing 
until  the  leading  men  of  the  nation  could  bear  it  no  longer 
and  set  about  devising  means  of  checking  it. 

7.  Another  mischief  of  a similar  kind  worked  to  the 

same  end,  and  is  important  as  having  helped  to  set  the 
_ , English  Church  on  the  side  of  the  national 

Papal  exac-  ° 

tions  and  party.  The  Pope  claimed  the  right  not  only 
usurpations.  jevyjng  money  from  the  English  clergy 

under  the  name  of  tallages,  but  also  of  providing  for  his 
Italian  servants  by  presenting  them  to  benefices  and 
preferments  in  England.  This  latter  usurped  right  he 
used  with  so  little  moderation  that  at  one  time  Italian 
clergymen  drew  every  year  from  the  revenues  of  the 
English  Church  50,000  marks,  worth  more  than  half  a 
million  of  pounds  now. 

8.  Added  to  all  this,  the  king  was  very  often  asking 
for  money,  so  that  every  class  of  the  people  felt  much  of 
Herry’s  their  wealth  slipping  a. way  from  them.  Henry 
want  of  spent  a great  deal  of  money  on  his  own  wants 

and  pleasures.  He  was.  also  for  a long  time 
at  war  with  France,  and  once  or  twice  tried  to  win  back 
the  dominions  of  his  forefathers  that  John  had  lost.  He 
always  failed  disgracefully  in  these  attempts,  after  spend- 
ing a great  deal  of  money.  At  last  in  an  evil  hour  for 
himself  he  was  tempted  by  the  Pope  to  go  blindly  into  a 
scheme  for  making  his  second  son,  Edmund,  king  of  Sicily, 
and  soon  found  himself  pledged  to  pay  large  sums  to  the 
Pope  for  this  purpose.  He  twice  asked  the  great  council  for 
an  aid,  but  both  times  it  was  refused.  Then  the  angry 
barons,  believing  that  the  king’s  misrule  could  not  be  met 
by  ordinary  ways,  began  a movement  which  led  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  to  the  great  Barons’  War  and  to  the 
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meeting  of  the  first  national  assembly  that  had  in  it  all 
the  elements  of  a full  parliament.  It  is  this  which  makes 
the  rising  of  the  barons  so  important. 

9.  The  soul  of  the  movement  was  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester.  The  great  earl,  known  in  later  times 
among  the  common  people  as  Sir  Simon  the  simon  de 
Righteous,  was  himself  the  child  of  foreign  Montfort. 
parents.  He  was,  however,  the  grandson  o an  English- 
woman, Amicia,  daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Thus,  the  great  champion  of  England  against  foreigners 
was  himself  but  one-fourth  an  Englishman.  It  is  remark- 
able, too,  that  he  belonged  originally  to  the  very  class 
which  he  afterwards  made  it  the  fixed  purpose  of  his  life 
to  withstand.  Born  early  in  the  century,  and  being  a 
younger  son,  he  came  to  England  in  1232.  There  he 
found  favour  with  the  king,  and  found  still  greater  favour 
with  the  king’s  sister,  Eleanor,  the  widowed  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  whom,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  native 
nobility,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  wife.  Then  Henry 
began,  seemingly  without  cause,  to  dislike  and  fear  him  ; 
but  he  steadily  rose  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  nation. 
By  his  conduct  in  various  parts  of  the  world — England, 
Gascony,  the  JHoly  Land — he  showed  that  he  had  all  the 
qualities  of  a great  leader  ; and  in  1258  he  was  felt  to  be 
the  one  man  best  fitted  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  party 
of  the  barons. 

10.  The  Barons  first  toolcaction  in  the  parliament  that 
met  at  London  in  April,  1258.  It  was  a stormy  meeting, 
and  lasted  for  an  unusually  long  time,  almost  a month  ; 
but  the  upshot  was  that  the  king  agreed  to  give  to  twenty- 
four  barons  full  powers  to  reform  the  course  of  govern- 
ment. Of  these  barons  half  were  to  be  chosen 

by  himself,  half  by  the  Barons,  in  a second  ofOxfori, 
parliament,  which  was  fixed  to  meet  at  Oxford.  I258' 

The  Oxford  parliament  came  together  in  June.  The 
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twenty-four  were  chosen.  From  these  four  others  were 
sifted  ; and  these  four  in  turn  named  a council  of  fifteen, 
who  were  to  advise  the  king  in  all  things.  Two  other  com- 
mittees were  made,  one  of  them,  twelve  in  number,  to 
represent  the  commonalty  in  three  annual  parliaments. 
These  and  some  other  regulations  then  made  are  known  as 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  The  king  swore  to  observe 
them  ; and  all  the  king’s  friends — his  elder  son,  Edward, 
among  them — took  the  same  oath.  The  council  of  fifteen, 
led  by  its  greatest  member,  Earl  Simon,  now  drew  to  them- 
selves all  the  king’s  powers.  They  called  upon  the  foreigners 
to  give  up  the  king’s  castles  ; and  Earl  Simon  loyally 
surrendered  Kenilworth  and  Odiham.  When  the  De 
Valences — the  king’s  half-brothers — resisted  the  demand, 
they  were  driven  from  the  kingdom. 

11.  For  a time  this  council  ruled  England.  But  they 

were  slow  in  making  the  promised  reforms  ; and  when, 
The  towards  the  end  of  1259,  they  yielded  to  the 

baronial  pressure  put  upon  them  by  Edward  and  the 

other  barons,  and  published  a paper  of  Re- 
forms, called  the  Provisions  of  the  Barons,  these  did  not 
give  satisfaction.  Henry  longed  to  break  loose  from  their 
control,  but  was  for  a time  kept  in  check  by  the  refusal 
of  his  son  Edward  to  join  him  in  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  the  council.  This  body,  therefore,  though  weakened 
by  a quarrel  that  sprang  up  between  Earl  Simon  and 
Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  still  held  supreme 
sway.  But  in  1261  the  king  was  released  from  his  oath 
by  the  Pope,  and  wrested  the  authority  from  the  barons, 
whereupon  De  Montfort  withdrew  to  France. 

1 2.  A time  of  confusion  followed,  lasting  for  two  years, 

„ during:  which  many  fruitless  efforts  were 

Civil  war  0 _ ..  . 

breaks  out,  made  to  settle  the  dispute.  This  came  to  a 

lz63'  head  in  1263.  Richard  de  Clare  was  now 

dead  ; his  son  Gilbert  warmly  supported  Leicester  ; and 
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civil  war  broke  out  in  the  west  and  south.  There  were 
marchings  of  armies,  sieges,  and  takings  of  towns  and 
castles,  but  no  pitched  battle.  Then  an  agreement  was 
made  to  refer  the  whole  quarrel  to  King  Lewis  of  France, 
son  of  the  Lewis  who  had  come  to  England  in  1216,  and 
who  was  known  in  later  times  by  the  name  of  St.  Lewis, 
because  he  was  a very  holy  man.  Both  sides  solemnly 
undertook  to  abide  by  his  decision,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Lewis  came  to  Amiens,  and  after  hearing  the  case  of  each, 
gave  judgment  in  January,  1264. 

13.  His  judgment,  which  was  known  as  the  Award  of 
Amiens,  was  altogether  in  favour  of  the  king.  By  it, 
the  provisions  of  Oxford  were  annulled,  Henry  Award  of 
was  allowed  to  keep  as  many  foreigners  as  he 

liked  in  his  service  ; but  at  the  same  time  the  1264. 

Great  Charter  was  declared  to  be  binding  on  the  crown. 

14.  The  barons  easily  found  reasons  for  refusing  to 
abide  by  the  Award  ; and  war  broke  out  a second  time. 
While  Henry  was  making  head  in  the  midland  War  breaks 
counties,  Earl  Simon  was  besieging  Rochester,  out  again. 
This  was  a valuable  post  ; and  Henry  ' Iz64' 
marched  to  relieve  it.  Learning,  however,  whilst  on  his 
way,  that  the  earl  had  left  Rochester,  he  went  on  south- 
wards to  attack  the  southern  ports,  which  were  on  the 
baronial  side.  De  Montfort  followed,  and  came  up  with 
him  at  Lewes.  There,  in  May,  1 264,  he  gained  „ 

, . ...  , . ° , Battle  of 

the  great  victory  which  made  possible  the  Lewes, 

meeting  of  what  is  generally  called  the  first  May’ 12641 
English  parliament.  The  loss  of  the  battle  is  usually  said 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  blindness  of  Prince  Edward’s 
wrath.  He  was  furious  with  the  men  of  London  for  the 
way  in  which  they  had  insulted  his  mother  some  time 
before.  Having  broken  their  division  in  the  first  onset, 
he  chased  them  for  miles  in  his  rage,  and  when  he  came 
back  found  that  the  battle  was  lost.  The  king  and  his 
E.  H.  C 
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brother,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall  — who  had  been 
chosen  king  of  Germany  in  1257 — were  made  prisoners  ; 
and  Edward,  in  accordance  with  a treaty  that  followed, 
called  the  Mise  of  Lewes,  gave  himself  as  a ransom  for 
his  father. 

1 5.  Thus  de  Montfort  once  more  became  king  of  Eng- 
land in  all  but  name.  He  kept  Henry  in  his  power,  and 
E&rl  Simon  was  therefore  able  to  carry  out  such  measures 
as  he  pleased,  without  seeming  to  set  the  king 
aside  or  make  any  change  in  the  old  way  of 
governing.  A parliament  met  in  June,  and  put  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  a council  of 
nine.  The  year  1264  was  a very  eventful  one  ; but  its 
most  fruitful  event  was  its  latest.  In  December  writs 
were  sent  in  the  king’s  name  to  certain  churchmen,  earls, 
and  barons  ; to  the  shires,  cities,  and  boroughs  through- 
out England,  commanding  the  former  three  to  come  in 
person,  the  latter  three  to  send  representatives,  to  a par- 
liament that  was  to  be  held  at  London  in  the  following 
January.  This  meeting  took  place  at  the  appointed  time 
First  Eng-  in  due  course.  Thus  came  together  the  first 
menfajanu-  common  council  of  the  kingdom  that  con- 
ary,  1265.  tained  everything  which  a full  English  parlia- 
ment ought  to  contain.  It  may  not  have  been  fairly 
summoned  : only  23  members  of  the  lay  nobility  received 
writs,  whilst  1 17  members  of  the  higher  clergy  were  called 
to  it.  It  may  have  been  force  that  brought  it  into  being, 
as  the  king  was  not  master  of  his  actions  at  the  time.  It 
may  have  been  nothing  new,  and  perhaps  only  used  what 
had  been  already  common  on  a smaller  scale.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  first  meeting  together  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  knights  of  the  shire,  and 
citizens  and  burgesses,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  lower  clergy  certainly  had  no  voice 
in  it ; but  the  lower  clergy,  though  in  name  still  a part  of 
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parliament,  in  practice  have  never,  except  for  a short 
time,  been  represented  in  it  as  a separate  estate. 

16.  The  parliament  of  1265  sat  a good  while,  and  did  a 
good  deal  to  strengthen  still  further  the  power  of  Leices- 
ter. But  shortly  after  it  broke  up,  his  power  began  to 
decay.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester  took  offence  at  the  con- 
duct of  his  chief,  and,  like  his  father,  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  Edward,  too,  escaped  from  his  keepers  ; and  the 
royalists,  thus  encouraged,  rose  in  arms.  The  War  breaks 
earl,  though  a practised  warrior,  proved  no  out  a third 
match  in  the  field  for  his  young  and  active  time' 

foe — once  his  pupil  and  friend.  In  August  he  crossed 
the  Severn  from  Wales,  to  join  his  troops  to  those  of  his 
son  Simon,  who  had  brought  a force  from  the  south-east 
to  meet  him.  Halting  for  a night  at  Evesham,  he  was 
just  getting  ready  to  start  the  next  morning  when  Edward 
appeared.  Edward  had  surprised  and  scattered  the 
younger  Simon’s  army  at  Kenilworth  two  days  before  ; 
and  now  he  came  down  suddenly  to  destroy  the  elder 
Simon’s  in  overwhelming  force.  He  gained  Battle  of 
his  object  ; de  Montfort’s  army  was  over-  August”1’ 
thrown  ; de  Montfort  himself  and  his  son  I2fi5- 
Henry  were  slain  (August  4,  1265). 

1 7.  The  day  of  Evesham  did  not  end  the  war.  The 
remnant  of  the  baronial  party,  made  desperate  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  victors  to  grant  them  terms,  still  War  of  thg 
held  out  in  Kenilworth  Castle  and  elsewhere.  Disin- 
Edward  fought  on  with  his  usual  earnestness,  hented' 
and  stormed  Winchelsea  with  a cruelty  not  usual  with  him  ; 
but  war  still  lingered.  The  royal  party  began  to  be  less 
stern  ; and  towards  the  end  of  1266  they  issued  the 
1 dictum  de  Kenilworth,’  in'  which  terms  of  restoration  to 
their  honours  and  lands — hard,  indeed,  but  still  not  un- 
reasonable— were  granted  to  those  of  the  rebels  who 
would  lay  down  their  arms.  The  de  Montfort  family 
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alone  was  treated  with  great  severity  ; every  member  of 
it  was  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Kenilworth  surrendered  : 
but  some  little  time  passed  before  the  terms  were  finally 
Barons’ war  accepted  by  all.  At  last,  in  July  1267,  Ely, 
ends,  1267.  where  the  most  obstinate  held  out,  was 
yielded  to  the  king  ; and  the  Barons’  war  ended,  seemingly 
in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  principles  for  which  the  great 
Earl  of  Leicester  had  laid  down  his  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EDWARD  I.  AND  PARLIAMENT. 

1.  But  de  Montfort’s  cause  did  not  die  with  him.  Par- 
liament, indeed,  had  fallen  to  pieces  once  more ; but 
„ , before  the  century  was  over  its  parts  were  to 

of  parlia-  be  again  gathered  together  into  a firm  and 
meat, I26?'  lasting  shape  by  the  very  hand  that  crushed 
de  Montfort.  In  a few  years  (November,  127 2) King  Henry 
died  ; and  Edward,  then  absent  on  a crusade,  was  raised 
to  his  place.  Shortly  after  the  new  king’s  return  to 
England  (August,  1274),  the  forces  that  had  before  1265 
been  steadily  making  parliament  a necessity  of  the  Con- 
stitution set  to  work  again,  and  never  paused  until,  in 
1295,  Edward  found  it  advisable  to  call  an  assembly 
which  represented  all  classes  of  the  nation  even  more 
thoroughly  than  that  of  1265  had  done.  Edward  loved 
power  well  and  to  have  his  own  way  ; yet  he  loved  his 
people  too,  and  doubtless  he  would  have  helped  on  the 
growth  of  parliament,  even  if  it  had  not  served  his  own 
ends.  But  what  did  most  to  bring  about  the  great  result 
was  the  discovery  which  he  made,  that  the  consent  of  the 
various  classes  of  his  subjects  could  be  gained  to  taxation 
more  readily  through  an  assembly  in  which  those  clashes 
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should  be  present  either  in_person  or  by  the  men  whom 
they  chose  to  act  for  them,  than  by  any  other  way. 

2.  After  the  growing  wealth  of  the  country  had  begun  to 
tempt  the  king  to  raise  money  for  his  usesfrom  ‘moveables/ 
it  became  customary  for  the  king's  officers,  whenever  the 
king  was  in  need  of  money,  to  visit  the  counties  and  towns, 
and  ask  them  to  make  him  a grant.  Even,  then,  however, 
he  dealt  with  the  people  through  their  representatives.  The 
county  court  was  dealt  with  as  having  power  to  bind  the 
county,  the  magistrates  of  a town  as  having  power  to  bind 
their  town,  and  the  archdeacons  as  having  power  to  bind 
the  lower  clergy.  The  knights  of  the  shire  had  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a part  of  the  national  council  or  par- 
liament ; and  a grant  of  money  made  by  this  body  was 
supposed  to  be  made  by  all  classes  in  the  realm  except 
the  boroughs  and  lower  clergy.  These  latter  classes  had 
still  to  be  treated  with  separately — a course  which  caused 
much  delay  and  other  inconvenience  ; and  a feeling  grew 
up  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  get  all  that  was  wanted 
from  one  assembly.  For  instance,  in  1282,  King  Edward  I., 
while  in  Wales  warring  with  Llewellyn,  first  gained  through 
an  agent  from  the  counties  and  boroughs  a supply  which 
turned  out  much  smaller  than  was  needed.  When  he 
wanted  more  he  called  together,  by  writs  addressed  to 
the  archbishops  and  sheriffs,  two  meetings  of  clerical  and 
two  of  lay  representatives  ; those  of  the  southern  province 
at  Northampton,  those  of  the  northern  at  York.  The 
laymen  of  both  assemblies  readily  voted  him  a thirtieth  of 
their  ‘ moveables.’ 

3.  Still,  these  bodies  were  not  even  provincial  parlia- 
ments; they  lacked  the  higher  clergy  and  lay  nobility  to 
make  them  such.  Next  year  (1283)  Edward  Parliament 
brought  togetherat  Acton  Burnelanotherbody,  |fu^°n 
called  in  history  a parliament  ; but,  though  re-  1*83. 
piesentatives  of  the  shires  and  of  twenty-one  towns  sat  in 
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it,  this  assembly  has  no  right  to  the  name  of  parliament  ; 
for  not  only  were  the  clergy  of  every  rank  absent  from  it, 
but  also  the  royal  summons  was  sent  direct  to  the  towns, 
and  not  through  the  sheriff,  which  would  have  been  the 
constitutional  method.  Other  central  assemblies  followed  ; 
but  to  each  was  wanting  something  that  a lawful  parlia- 
ment could  not  be  without. 

4.  At  last,  in  1295,  King  Edward  took  the  final  step. 

He  had  in  that  year  a French  war  and  a Welsh  rebellion 
Edward’s  on  his  hands  ; and  had,  moreover,  grave  cause 

parliament,  to  be  uneasy  about  Scotland.  To  win  the 
1295*  hearty  goodwill  of  his  own  subjects  was  an 

important  point ; and  accordingly,  towards  the  end  01 
1295,  he  gathered  at  Westminster  an  assembly  that  was 
in  every  sense  a national  parliament.  The  writs  calling 
it  together  were  issued  in  the  way  that  the  Constitution 
directed.  The  three  estates  were  present ; even  the 
lower  clergy  were  represented.  On  its  coming  together 
it  straightway  fulfilled  the  sole  duty  of  a parliament  in 
those  days — voted  the  king  a supply.  Edward  seems  to 
have  been  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  step  he 
was  taking.  In  the  writ  addressed  to  the  archbishop  he 
uses  language  which  shows  his  sense  that  parliament  was 
to  become  a necessary  part  of  the  State  in  England.  ‘ It 
is  a most  just  law,5  he  says,  ‘ that  what  concerns  all  should 
be  approved  of  by  all,  and  that  common  dangers  should 
be  met  by  measures  provided  in  common.’  The  lower 
clergy  ceased  to  sit  in  parliament  after  a time  ; but,  with 
this  exception,  since  1295  every  national  council  worthy 
to  be  called  a parliament  has  been  made  up  of  the  same 
parts  as  that  of  1295. 

5.  Two  years  later  (1297)  the  one  thing  still  wanting  to 
give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  building-up  of  parliament — 
a solemn  acknowledgment  by  the  king  that  it  alone  had 
power  to  tax  the  nation — was  gained.  The  great  Scottish 
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war  had  broken  out  ; and  Edward,  in  his  extreme  need 
of  money,  acted  rather  tyrannically.  He  demanded  a 
large  grant  from  the  clergy,  and  when  they  Confirma- 
would  not  give  it,  withdrew  from  them  the 
protection  of  the  law.  He  seized  the  wool  in  1297- 
the  hands  of  the  merchants— though  only  as  a loan — and 
did  many  other  things  which  set  at  naught  the  rights  of 
the  people.  The  barons  resisted  ; the  Earls  of  Norfolk 
and  Hereford  refused  either  to  lead  an  army  to  Gascony 
— which,  as  marshal  and  constable,  Edward  thought  they 
were  bound  to  do — or  to  go  with  the  king  to  Flanders. 
When  Edward  went  to  Flanders  they  took  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  force  on  the  Government  at  home,  and 
finally  on  Edward  also,  a confirmation  of  the  charters  (the 
Great  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the  Forest).  But  there 
were  added  seven  new  clauses,  in  which  the  king  promised, 
among  other  things,  to  take  from  his  people  no  ‘ aids, 
tasks,  or  prises,  but  by  the  common  assent  of  the  realm 
....  saving  the  ancient  aids  and  prises  due  and  accus- 
tomed.’ This  was  a full  grant  to  parliament  of  what  has 
been  called  the  power  of  the  purse,  which  for  many  years 
simply  meant  that  without  a vote  of  parliament  the  crown 
had  no  lawful  means  of  adding  to  its  fixed  income  raised 
from  feudal  and  other  sources. 


BOOK  II. 

WALES  AND  SCOTLAND. 

CHAPTER  I. 

WALES. 


I.  Foremost  among  the  events  that  hastened  the  growth 
of  parliament  are  the  conquest  of  Wales  (1277-1283), 
and  the  attempt  to  conquer  Scotland  (1296-1328).  The 
king’s- income  was  too  small  to  enable  him  to  do  more 
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than-  meet  the  outlay  which  his  duties  as  a king  made 
necessary.  When  he  wanted  to  carry  on  war,  he  had  to 
ask  his  people  to  give  him  more  money.  The  need  of 
an  easy  way  of  getting  at  the  different  classes  of  the 
people,  or  the  Estates  of  the  Realm , as  they  were  called, 
made  the  use  of  the  parliament  to  be  more  felt  than  it 
would  have  been  in  peaceful  times. 

2.  The  Wal.es  that  was  conquered  by  Edward  I.  was 
only  part  of  the  country  formerly  and  now  so  called. 
Origin  of  From  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  it 
Welsh  war.  had  been  steadily  lessening  before  the  almost 
constant  war  which  the  English  barons,  settled  on 
its  borders,  waged  with  its  princes.  They  had  pressed 
especially  into  the  southern  parts  and  laid  hold  of  them. 
In  1277  Wales  had  shrunk  into  little  more  than  half  its 
former  size  ; and  even  the  ruler  of  this  region  had  been 
for  a long  time  a vassal  of  the  English  king,  bound  to  do 
him  homage  when  it  was  asked  from  him. 

3.  Now,  when  Edward  became  king,  he  summoned 
Llewellyn,  then  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  come  up  to  his 
coronation  and  do  him  homage.  Llewellyn  refused. 
He  was  again  and  again  summoned,  but  in  vain.  He 
either  made  groundless  excuses,  or  would  come  only  on 
conditions  which  could  not  be  granted.  Edward  had, 
moreover,  an  old  grudge  against  him,  because  he  had 
helped  the  baronial  party  in  the  wars  of  Earl  Simon. 
Llewellyn  did  his  best  to  bring  the  quarrel  to  a head. 
He  more  than  once  broke  across  the  borders  of  his  prin- 
cipality, and  plundered  the  lands  of  his  English  neigh- 
bours. Edward  bore  this  for  some  time  ; but  in  1276  he 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  called  together  his  great 
lords,  and  told  them  all  that  Llewellyn  had  done.  Thcct 
lords  were  Llewellyn’s  peers  or  equals , for  they  and 
Llewellyn  alike  held  their  lands  from  King  Edward  ; and 
by  law  they  alon^  had  power  to  pass  judgment  on  a 
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brother  peer  who  was  charged  with  having  sinned  against 
the  king.  They  gave  Edward  authority  ‘ to  go  upon 
Llewellyn  ’ ; and  the  war  with  Wales  began. 

4.  A single  campaign  was  enough.  In  the  summer  of 
1277  Wales  was  assailed  at  the  same  time  from  the 
south,  east,  and  north.  The  king  in  person  led  an  army 
from  Chester  to  Anglesey.  The  Welsh  prince  was 
forced  to  his  knees  without  a battle.  Edward  was  a 
generous  foe  ; he  was  content  with  getting  from 
Llewellyn  a promise  to  do  homage  to  him  at  Rhuddlan 
and  at  London,  to  pay  a fine  of  50,000/.,  and  a yearly 
rent  of  1,000  marks  (a  mark  was  the  two-thirds  of  a 
pound).  These  sums  were  about  equal  in  value  to 
1,000,000/.  and  13,000/.  of  our  money.  He  took  back  also 
into  his  own  kingdom  some  lands  east  of  the  Conway 
which  had  been  lost  in  an  earlier  war.  The  first  and 
last  of  these  conditions  he  meant  to  be  kept  ; the  fine 
and  the  yearly  rent  for  Anglesey  he  afterwards  gave  up. 
Llewellyn  came  to  London,  did  homage,  and  was 
allowed  to  marry  Eleanor  de  Montfort,  Earl  Simon’s 
daughter.  She  had  some  time  before  fallen  into  English 
hands  when  on  her  way  to  Llewellyn,  to  whom  she  had 
been  betrothed.  The  Welsh  difficulty  seemed  thus  to  be 
fairly  ended. 

5.  It  was  not  so,  however.  In  1282,  Llewellyn’s  brother, 
David,  who  had  taken  the  English  side  in  1277,  and  who 
thought  that  the  broad  lands  which  had  been  c.  , 

0 Second  war 

given  him  in  England  were  a poor  reward  for  in  Wales, 
his  services,  burst  with  a body  of  followers  12821 
into  Hawarden  Castle  on  Palm  Sunday.  There  he  seized 
Roger  Clifford,  one  of  the  king’s  justices,  and  killed  the 
knights  and  esquires  tjiat  were  with  him.  Then  the 
united  forces  of  David  and  Llewellyn  passed  across  the 
marches,  wasted  the  lands,  burnt  the  homesteads,  and 
slew  the  inhabitants,  men  and  women,  young  and  old 
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alike.  Edward  was  taken  by  surprise,  but  at  once  went 
to  Shrewsbury,  with  his  mind  made  up  to  end  his  Welsh 
troubles  by  entirely  doing  away  with  Wales  as  a separate 
state.  Again  Wales  was  attacked  from  different  points 
at  the  same  time.  One  army  pierced  it  from  the  south- 
east, whilst  the  king  in  person  followed  his  old  line  of 
march  along  the  northern  coast,  and  again  entered 
Anglesey.  But  Llewellyn  still  held  out.  The  English 
primate  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  him  to  throw  himself 
on  the  king’s  mercy.  A check  which  the  English  re- 
ceived in  making  their  way  across  the  Menai  Straits 
from  Anglesey  gavd  him  fresh  courage.  In  reality  this 
small  success  only  led  him  to  his  ruin.  He  was  em- 
boldened by  it  to  go  southwards  and  face  the  army  which 
Mortimer  and  Gifford  were  leading  along  the  line  of  the 
Llewellyn  Wye.  Near  Builth  he  was  caught  unawares 
kiHed  and  at  a distance  from  his  own  men,  and  cut  down, 

Welsh  war  # 7 ^ 7 

ends,  1282.  in  a desperate  effort  to  get  back,  by  an  Eng- 
lish knight  called  Frankton.  His  fall  ended  the  war. 
When  the  summer  of  1283  came,  the  last  Welsh  castle 
had  surrendered,  and  David  was  a prisoner.  Later  in 
the  year  a parliament,  called  together  to  deal  with 
David’s  case,  met  at  Shrewsbury.  In  its  presence  the 
Welshman  was  found  guilty  of  murder,  treason,  and 
sacrilege.  For  these  crimes  he  was  doomed  to  be 
David  of  drawn  to  the  gallows,  hanged,  disembowelled, 
Wales  exe-  and  quartered — penalties  that  were  until  very 
cuted,  1283.  jateiy  the  iegai  punishment  of  treason.  He 
was  executed  accordingly. 

6.  Edward  took  great  pains  to  settle  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Wales  wisely  and  justly.  He  passed  a whole  year 
„ , in  the  country  that  he  might  do  so.  His  aim 

Settlement  . , . , . , 

of  Wales,  was  to  rule  Wales  m the  same  way  m which 

1283-4.  he  ruled  £,^1^^  without  actually  joining  it  to 
his  kingdom.  He  gave  his  eldest  son,  Edward— called 
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‘ of  Caernarvon/  as  having  been  born  there  in  1284— the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales.  He  cut  up  the  principality  into 
shires  after  the  English  fashion.  He  set  up  English  law 
so  far  as  he  thought  it  would  suit  a folk  like  the  Welsh. 
But  Wales  was  still  kept  apart  from  England.  Except 
on  two  occasions  (1322  and  1327)  it  had  no  voice  in  the 
national  parliament  until  Henry  VIII.,  himself  of  Welsh 
descent,  gave  it,  in  1536,  the  right  of  sending  up  members 
to  the  English  House  of  Commons.  Edward’s  way  of 
dealing  with  Wales  was  on  the  whole  successful.  Of 
course  the  Welsh  people  were  not  content ; but  they 
made  only  two  serious  risings  against  English  rule — one 
in  1295  and  one  under  Owen  Glendower  in  Henry  IV.’s 
reign.  This  proves  how  solid  and  thorough  Edward’s 
workmanship  was. 


CHAPTER  II 

SCOTLAND. 

i.  Twelve  years  later  Edward  was  led,  partly  by  the 
course  of  things,  partly  of  his  own  will,  to  take  in  hand 
the  conquest  of  Scotland.  This  he  did  because  Attempt  to 
he  wished  to  join  together  all  the  parts  of  |°"^“rd 
Britain  into  a single  state.  It  turned  out  to  be  1296-1328. 
a much  harder  task  to  conquer  Scotland  than  to  conquer 
Wales.  He  worked  at  it  earnestly  for  the  last  eleven 
years  of  his  life  (1296-1307)  ; but  when  he  died  it  was 
still  unfinished.  And  chiefly  because  of  the  feebleness 
of  those  who  came  after  him  it  never  was  finished.  In 
1328  Scotland  got  the  ruling  power  in  England  to  grant 
that  it  was  entirely  independent.  Afterwards  it  was  only 
by  the  weaker  nation  giving  the  stronger  a king  that  at 
last,  in  1603,  the  two  kingdoms  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  same  ruler. 
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2.  The  race  that  took  the  chief  part  in  fighting  against 

Edward  were  of  the  same  origin  as  the  English  them- 
who  Ed-  selves.  It  was  Lothian— as  the  country  that 
dshdfoJCOt'  ^es  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Forth  was 
were.  called — and  the  lowlands  of  Aberdeenshire 

that  sent  forth  the  most  stubborn  foes  to  Edward.  This 
Lothian  had  once  been  a part  of  England  ; -for  the  name 
4 Scotland  ’ up  to  the  tenth  century  meant  only  Ireland  ; 
as  late  as  the  Conqueror’s  time  it  meant  only  that  part  of 
modern  Scotland  which  stretches  from  the  Forth  to  the 
Spey.  But  in  Edward  I.’s  time  Scotland  took  in  Lothian 
as  well.  So  men  came  to  call  themselves  Scots  who  were 
really  as  much  of  English  blood  as  ihe  men  of  Kent. 
Their  speech  was  English  ; their  form  of  government 
was  like  that  of  the  English.  They  had  even  gone 
through  a kind  of  Norman  Conquest  ; for  in  the 
twelfth  century  N orman  chiefs  had  gone  to  Scotland  to 
see  what  they  could  win  for  themselves.  They  had  won 
lands  and  titles  there,  and  had  got  on  so  well  that  in  a 
hundred  years  most  of  the  chief  Scottish  nobles  were 
Norman  by  birth  and  habits.  But  the  common  folk  of  the 
lowlands,  even  of  those  north  of  the  Forth,  were  mostly 
Teutonic.  These  men  had  become  proud  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  now  fought  for  it.  They  now  held  them- 
selves aloof  from  both  the  highlanders  of  the  north  and 
north-west  and  the  men  of  Galloway  on  the  west — many 
of  whom  even  took  the  English  side  in  the  quarrel  — ; and 
after  keeping  up  a seemingly  hopeless  struggle  for  years, 
they  won  in  the  end. 

3.  Nor  were  the  English  and  Scots  as  yet  much  divided 
in  feeling  from  each  other.  They  were  far  from  being 
such  deadly  foes  as  they  afterwards  became.  Indeed 
things  had  rather  gone  to  bring  them  together  than  to 
keep  them  asunder.  Most  of  the  rulers  of  Scotland  for 
200  years  had  been  English  barons  as  well  as  Scottish 
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kings.  Many  of  their  nobles  had  as  great  an  interest  in 
the  English  as  in  the  Scottish  kingdom,  since  they 
owned  broad  lands  in  both.  The  names  of  Bruce  and 
Baliol  are  often  found  in  the  roll  of  fighters  on  one  side 
or  the  other  in  the  wars  of  the  English  barons  with  their 
king.  For  100  years,  too,  there  was  unbroken  peace 
between  the  kindred  peoples,  for  it  was  King  Alexander’s 
alliance  with  his  brother  barons  of  England  that  drew 
upon  Scotland  the  furious  foray  of  1216. 

4.  Some  say  that  a Scottish  king  of  those  days  was 
something  more  than  an  English  baron,  that  he  was  a 
vassal  of  the  English  crown  for  his  Scottish  The 
kingdom.  We  cannot  clearly  show  that  this  *°^age 
was  so  or  was  not  so.  It  is  true  that  Scottish  Scotland, 
kings  often  did  homage  and  service  to  the  English  king 
before  as  well  as  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  But  it  is  also 
certain  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  held  lands  in  England  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  their  homage  and  service 
were  for  their  English  lands  only.  Yet  many  cases  of 
this  kind  are  found — from  Malcolm,  who  ‘bowed  to’ 
Canute  in  1031,  to  Alexander  III.,  who  became  the  liege 
man  of  Edward  I.  ‘against  all  nations.’  There  is,  too, 
much  doubt  about  one  or  two  of  these  kingly  vassals 
being  English  barons  ; so  that  it  is  most  likely  that 
some  loose  feudal  tie  did  bind  the  northern  to  the 
southern  king.  In  any  case  Edward  I.  certainly  be- 
lieved himself  to  have  good  grounds  for  claiming  some 
sort  of  supremacy  over  Scotland,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  judge  who  had  the  best  right  to  its  throne. 

5‘.  Scotland  was  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a long  peace, 
and  was  steadily  growing  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  when 
its  king,  Alexander  III.,  the  last  male  descen-  Alexander 
dant  of  William  the  Lion,  fell  over  the  cliffs 

7 land  dies, 

at  Kinghorn,  and  was  killed  (1286).  All  his  1286. 
children  had  died  before  him,  and  the  next  in  succession 
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was  the  only  child  of  his  daughter  Margaret  and  her  hus- 
band, Eric,  king  of  Norway.  The  title  of  this  girl,  who 
was  also  called  Margaret,  was  at  once  admitted  by  the 
Scots.  Steps  were  taken  to  bring  her  to  her  kingdom  ; 
and  guardians  of  the  Scottish  realm  were  named  to  rule 
in  the  meantime. 

6.  This  state  of  things  lasted  until  1290.  King  Edward 

does  not  appear  to  have  thought  of  interfering — indeed 
from  1286  to  1289  he  was  absent  from  his  own  kingdom 
on  Gascon  and  other  affairs.  But  in  1289  he  began  to 
take  a lively  interest  in  a matter  that  touched  him  so 
nearly.  In  this  year  Eric  of  Norway  and  the  guardians 
of  Scotland  applied  to  him  for  counsel  and  help  ; and  he 
managed  to  settle  things  in  a way  which  pleased  all 
Treaty  of  parties.  In  the  summer  of  1290  the  estates 

Brigham,  of  Scotland  met  at  Brigham  near  the  Border, 

and  joyfully  agreed  to  the  marriage  of  Mar- 
garet of  Norway  with  Edward  of ‘Caernarvon,  on  con- 
dition that  Scotland  should  always  remain  a separate 
kingdom,  with  its  ‘ rights,  laws,  and  liberties ’ unchanged. 
Maro-aret  But  a ^ew  months  later,  the  death  of  the  child, 
dies,  1290.  Margaret,  at  Orkney— where  she  had  landed 
while  on  her  way  to  her  kingdom — threw  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  once  more  into  confusion. 

7.  Many  claimants  of  the  Scottish  throne  now  came 
forward  ; and  it  would  seem  that  Edward  was  asked  to 

judge  which  had  the  best  right.  In  1291  he 

The  Scottish  J XT  i_  , 

succession,  went  to  Norham,  met  the  Scottish  nobles  and 
1291-92.  commonalty  on  the  Border,  and  demanded, 
as  the  first  thing,  that  he  should  be  recognized  by  all 
to  be  the  feudal  lord  of  Scotland.  After  some  delay  the 
nobles  yielded  to  this  demand  ; the  Commonalty  seem  to 
have  made  some  objection,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it. 
At  last  the  supremacy  of  the  English  crown  over  the 
Scottish  was  placed  beyond  a doubt.  Edward  then  took 
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in  hand  the  great  cause,  and  he  certainly  spared  no  pains 
to  make  his  judgment  a fair  and  lawful  one.  He  passed 
a whole  year  in  gathering  light  on  the  subject  from  every 
quarter  and  in  every  way  he  could  think  of.  There  were 
thirteen  claimants  in  all  ; but  of  these  only  three  had 
anything  like  a reasonable  case.  These  were  g ( 

John  Baliol,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John  Hastings,  Bruce’  end 
who  were  respectively  the  grandson,  son,  and  Hastln8s- 
grandson  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  daughters  of 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  younger  brother  of  William 
the  LWi,  whose  last  descendant  had  just  perished  in  the 
girl,  Margaret  of  Norway.1  According  to  later  notions, 
the  right  clearly  belonged  to  John  Baliol  ; but  there  was 
still  some  doubt  whether  the  rule  of  succession  to  the 
Scottish  throne  was  the  'same  as  that  to  feudal  lands. 
It  was  even  thought  possible  that  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land was  a possession  that  ought  to  be  shared  equally 
among  the  three  claimants  ; and  this  was  the  case  made 
by  Hastings.  But  in  1292  King  Edward,  after  having 
patiently  heard  and  carefully  weighed  the  arguments  of 
all,  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  John  Baliol.  Thereupon 
Baliol  did  homage  to  his  sovereign  at  Berwick,  and  then 
following  Edward  into  England,  again  did  homage  and 
swore  fealty  to  him  at  Newcastle. 

8.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  troubles.  Though 


1 Table  showing  the  chief  claimants  to  the  Scottish  Crown. 
David  I.,  d.  1153. 

Henry,  d.  1152. 


William  the  Lion.  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 


Alexander  II. 
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Edward  had  in  the  plainest  words  renounced  all  claim 
to  the  most  valuable  rights  of  a feudal  sovereign, 
he  was  still  willing  to  listen  to  appeals  from 

Baliol  king  , ~ , ...  . 

of  Scotland,  the  Scottish  courts  ot  justice ; and  cases 
1292-96.  of  the  kind  soon  came  before  him.  F or  in- 
stance, in  1293,  one  Macduff,  a younger  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  having  been  worsted  in  a suit  that  he  made  for 
certain  lands  before  the  Scottish  estates,  carried  his 
case  before  Edward,  as  lord  superior  of  Scotland 
Baliol  was  summoned  to  Westminster  to  answer  a 
charge  of  having  denied  justice  to  one  of  his  subjects. 
He  disobeyed  at  first  ; but  on  a second  summons  being 
sent  him,  he  appeared  before  the  English  court,  and  told 
it  that  he  dared  not  so  far  humble  himself  as  to  answer 
in  a foreign  court  without  taking  the  advice  of  his  estates. 
Judgment  was  then  given  against  him,  but  was  not  put 
in  force  for  a time. 

9.  Now  the  Scots  were  a high-spirited  race,  and  felt, 
keenly  the  way  in  which  their  king  was  treated.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Edward,  in  1295,  was  forced  into  a war  with 
France  to  recover  Guienne,  which  King  Philip  had  got 
from  him  by  a trick,  die  Scots  gladly  seized  the  oppor- 
Alliance  be-  tianity.  A secret  alliance  was  made  between 
tween  Scot-  Scotland  and  France,  in  which  the  two 

land  and  , , 

France.  powers  engaged  to  give  hearty  support  to 
12954  each  other  against  England.  Few  alliances 

in  history  have  lasted  so  long  as  this.  It  was  renewed 
from  time  to  time  for  almost  three  hundred  years,  and 
was  only  broken  up  by  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  After  the  treaty  was  made,  the  Scots  were 
foolish  enough  to  cross  the  border  and  ravage  Northum- 
berland. Upon  this  the  war  of  Scottish  Independence 
b^gan. 
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1296. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  CONQUESTS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

i.  The  War  of  Scottish  Independence  lasted  for  thirty- 
two  years — from  1296  till  1328.  Early  in  1296  King 
Edward  led  a powerful  force  northwards,  en-  War  of 
te-ed  Scotland  and  stormed  Berwick,  putting  dependence 
most  of  the  townspeople  to  the  sword.  By  i296-I328. 
nature  Edward  was  a merciful  king  ; and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  account  for  his  ruthless  spirit  on  this  occasion. 
Halting  for  a time  to  see  the  effect  of  the  blow  on  Baliol, 
but  receiving  only  a formal  defiance,  he  led 
or  sent  his  men  against  Dunbar.  Whilst  be-  Dunbar, 
sieging  this  place  the  English  are  said  to  have  '296' 
been  attacked  by  a host  of  Scots  and  to  have  won  a great 
victory.  Dunbar  was  taken. 

Edward’s  next  stage  was  Edinburgh,  where  the  castle 
gave  him  some  trouble,  but  yielded  after  a siege  of  a 
week.  Still  pushing  northwards,  he  never  paused  until 
he  reached  Elgin.  Every  stronghold  fell  before  him  ; the 
garrison  even  of  Stirling  had  not  the  heart  to  defend 
their  charge,  but  ran  away  when  Edward  approached. 
At  Brechin  or  Montrose  King  John  delivered  himself  up, 
and  was  sent  into  England.  Wherever  Edward  went 
he  made  all  the  great  landowners  do  him  homage,  and 
took  care  to  keep  a formal  record  of  each  case.  Before 
summer  was  past,  the  conquest  of  Scotland  First  Con- 
was  to  all  outward  appearance  complete.  Then  Scotland 
having  made  Earl  Warenne  guardian  of  Scot-  1296. 
land,  Cressingham  treasurer,  and  Ormsby  justiciar,  and 
having  put  the  places  of  strength  into  English  hands,  he 
went  back  to  England. 

2.  Yet  next  year  Scotland  was  in  arms.  In  the  first 
E.  II.  D 
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months  of  129 7,  William  Wallace,  the  son  of  a knight 
who  had  a small  estate  called  Ellerslie,  in  Renfrew- 
shire, stung  into  action  by  his  own  or  his 

William  , , , , 

Wallace,  country's  wrongs,  got  together  an  armed  band 

1297-98.  an(j  began  that  career  which  has  given  him 
an  undying  name  in  history.  After  one  or  two  notable 
deeds  of  daring,  he  made  a dash  on  Scone,  chased 
Ormsby  from  the  town,  and  seized  the  treasure  that 
lay  there.  He  was  then  joined  by  Sir  William  Douglas, 
an  outlaw  like  himself;  and  the  movement  soon  swelled 
into  a national  rising.  .Warenne  happened  to  be  in 
England  at  this  time  ; but  by  King  Edward’s  orders  he 
went  at  once  with  all  the  force  he  could  muster  to  crush 
the  rebellion.  He  had  got  as  far  as  Stirling  Byidge,  and 
his  men  were  slowly  marching  across,  when  Wallace,  who 
^ f had  posted  his  followers  at  Cambuskenneth, 
Cambusken-  made  a rush  towards  the  head  of  the  bridge, 
neth,  1297.  seized  it,  and  cut  to  pieces  those  who  had 
crossed.  Cressingham  was  killed  ; and  the  panic- 
stricken  English  who-  were  still  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
stream  fled  in  disorder.  The  strongholds  lost  so  easily 
the  year  before  were  re-taken  ; and  Wallace  carried  the 
war  into  the  northern  counties  of  England.  Here  his 
men  killed,  burned,  and  wasted  without  mercy.  Return- 
ing to  Scotland  he  took,  or  was  given,  the  title  of  Guardian, 
and  during  the  winter  was  all  the  king  the  country  had. 
In  1298,  however,  his  career  ended.  For  Edward  then 
came  himself  with  a mighty  host,  and  though  baffled  for 
a time  by  his  enemy,  who  made  the  country  a desert 
bo-fere  him,  and  cautiously  avoided  a battle,  he  got  him 
within  his  grasp  at  Falkirk.  The  patriot 

Battle  of  _ . r , , , r , 

Falkirk,  army  fought  nobly,  but  was  almost  destroyed. 

12981  Among  the  few  who  escaped  from  the  field 

was  Wallace  ; but  we  hear  no  more  of  him  for  some 
years.  His  work  for  Scotland  was  done. 
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3.  Falkirk  was  a barren  victory.  Famine  drove  Edward 
back  to  England  ; and  for  five  years  no  further  serious 
effort  was  made  to  conquer  Scotland.  There  Scotland  left 
was  certainly  some  fighting  in  Galloway,  where 
Caerlaverock  Castle  was  besieged  and  taken  1303- 

in  1300.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  English  were  still 
masters  of  the  country  south  of  the  Forth.  But  in  1303 
Edward  again  invaded  Scotland.  His  troops  had  in 
February  met  with  a slight  reverse  near  Roslin  ; but  he 
pushed  boldly  on  nevertheless.  Marching  very  swiftly, 
he  passed  through  Edinburgh,  crossed  the  Forth  above 
Stirling,  and  found  no  enemy  until  he  came  to  Brechin, 
which  made  a gallant  defence  until  its  commander  was 
■killed.  Stirling  Castle  alone  held  out,  but  was  left  un- 
touched as  yet.  Next  year  the  Scottish  nobles  made  a 
formal  surrender  of  the  country  to  Edward  at  Strathorde  ; 
and  the  siege  of  Stirling  was  undertaken.  Siege  of 
Stirling  was  no  easy  place  to  take ; its  Stirling, 
governor,  Oliphant,  and  the  few  valiant  men  I3°4' 
who  served  with  him,  withstood  the  whole  might  of  Ed- 
ward for  ninety  days.  Hunger  at  last  forced  Second 
them  to  yield ; they  were  sent  to  England,  Scodand  °f 
and  a second  time  Edward  had  Scotland  1304. 
in  his  power. 

4.  He  dealt  very  gently  with  it.  Taking  as  his  advisers 
three  Scotsmen— one  of  whom  was  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of 
Carrick,  soon  to  be  famous— he  brought  to- 

° Edwards 

gether  a mixed  body  of  Scots  and  English,  settlement 
and  with  their  help  drew  up  a plan  for  ruling  of  Scot,and- 
his  conquest  that  is  marked  by  kindliness  as  well  as 
wisdom.  His  hope  was  that  the  two  peoples  would  in 
time  become  one  ; and  his  scheme  of  government  was 
designed  to  hasten  this  happy  issue.  But  for  one  man 
there  was  now  no  mercy,  whatever  there  might  have  been 
a year  earlier,  in  1304  Wallace  had  declined  to  place 
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himself  at  the  king’s  will ; and  when  he  was  taken  near 
Glasgow  in  1305,  he  was  sent  up  to  London,  and  after  a 
Death  of  kind  tr'a^  was  Put  to  death  at  Tyburn, 
Wallace,  with  all  the  dreadful  tortures  that  the  law  of 
England  now  made  the  punishment  of  treason 
(August  1 305).  But  as  yet  Wallace  was  the  only  Scotsman 
who  died  on  the  scaffold  by  Edward’s  orders.  Though 
many  of  the  nobles  and  clergy'  had  sworn  fealty  again  and 
again,  and  broken  their  oaths  as  often,  not  one  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  crime. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ROBERT  BRUCE. 

1.  Again  there  was  peace  in  Scotland  ; but  it  was  short- 
lived. In  1306  Robert  Brute,  grandson  of  the  claimant  of 
1291-92,  slipped  away  from  the  English  court, 
B°uce  and  having  slain  the  Red  Comyn,  Baliol’s 

thekSco«ish  sister’s  son,  at  Dumfries,  got  himself  crowned 
crown,  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone.  Ambition,  not 

patriotism,  seems  to  have  been  his  ruling 
motive  in  taking  this  step  ; but  the  heroism  he  afterwards 
showed  throughout  his  wonderful  career  goes  far  to  atone 
for  his  crime — if  crime  there  were — at  the  outset.  But 
at  first  Bruce’s  attempt  was  but  a bold  stroke  for  a crown. 
No  general  rising  took  place,  as  in  1297.  For  years  King 
Robert  was  a mere  adventurer,  with  little  other  support 
than  that  of  his  personal  followers  and  friends.  Indeed, 
until  1310  his  enterprise  wore  a very  hopeless  look. 

2.  In  June,  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Fight  of  grandson  of  John’s  queen  by  her  second  hus- 
Methveu,  band,  and  now  governor  of  Scotland,  suddenly 
1306  burst  upon  Bruce  at  Methven,  near  Perth, 

routed  his  little  band,  and  drove  him,  a homeless  vagabond, 
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to  seek  shelter  in  the  West.  On  his  way  thither  he  was 
assailed  by  the  highlanders  under  John  of  Lorn,  and 
saved  himself  only  by  marvellous  courage  and  skill. 
Then  disaster  followed  disaster ; for  by  this  time  Ed- 
ward had  again  approached  the  Border  ; and  though  the 
hand  of  death  was  slowly  closing  upon  him,  still  from  his 
couch  at  Lanercost  he  eagerly  watched  and,  so  far  as  he 
could,  guided  the  course  of  events  in  Scotland.  A great 
change  had  come  over  him.  He  now  breathed  nothing 
but  vengeance.  Nearly  every  male  prisoner  of  rank  who 
fell  into  his  hands  was  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Three  of 
Bruce’s  brothers,  and  many  other  of  his  stoutest  partisans 
thus  perished.  The  Countess  of  Buchan,  who  had  placed 
the  crown  on  Bruce’s  head,  was  shut  up  in  a cage  in 
Berwick  Castle ; but  his  wife  and  daughter  were  honourably 
treated  in  England. 

3.  All  this  time  Bruce  was  roving  about  in  the  Western 
isles,  or  landing  on  the  mainland  only  to  be  beaten  and 
chased  back  into  his  hiding-places  by  an  English  force. 
Once  he  was  cheered  by  a slight  success.  In  May  130 7, 
he  withstood  and  drove  back  Pembroke  at  Loudon 
Loudon  Hill,  in  Ayrshire.  Yet  in  a few  days  H,1I>  13°7- 
he  was  again  a fugitive  ; but  in  the  following  July  King 
Edward  died  at  Burgh-on- Sands,  near  Car-  Edward  j 
lisle,  and  Bruce’s  enterprise  became  possible,  dies,  July 
For  Edward’s  son  and  successor,  Edward  II.,  13°7' 

was  a man  of  very  different  mettle  from  his  father’s,  and 
Bruce’s  chances  became  more  encouraging. 

4.  Yet  for  the  first  three  years  after  his  sleepless  foe’s 
death  he  made  but  slow  progress.  Though  he  managed 
to  keep  the  field,  he  gained  no  stronghold.  Every  fortress 
in  Scotland  was  still  in  English  hands.  But  in  1*310 
Edward  II.  made  a grand  invasion,  which  failed  because, 
owing  to  King  Robert’s  resolute  policy,  the  invaders 
could  neither  find  an  enemy  nor  live  in  the  country. 


1314-27. 
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Bruce  then  took  courage,  attempted  town  after  town  to 
such  good  purpose  that  in  1314  he  was  master  of  every 
place  of  strength  in  his  kingdom  save  Stirling  and 
Berwick  ; and  in  the  June  of  this  year  his  men  were 
pressing  Stirling  so  hard  that  its  governor  engaged  fro 
deliver  it  up  if  by  the  following  St.  John’s  Day  (June  24) 
he  were  not  relieved. 

5.  This  roused  the  spiritless  Edward  to  a great  effort ; 

and  on  the  eve  of  St.  John’s  Day  a huge  host  of  English, 
Battle  of  led  ^ their  king  in  person,  came  in  sight  of 

Bannock-  Stirling.  Hitherto  King  Robert  had  been 

bum,  1314.  careful  not  to  fight  ; but  he  made  up  his 

mind  to  risk  a battle  now  rather  than  lose  his  chance  of 
getting  Stirling  ; and  the  great  battle  of  Bannockburn 
was  the  result.  Bruce  chose  his  ground  with  sound 
judgment.  The  English  archers  were  scattered  by  a 
charge  of  Scottish  horse  ; and  the  mounted  men-at-arms, 
huddled  together  in  a narrow  space,  through  which  alone 
the  Scots  could  be  reached,  were  easily  discomfited  by 
the  Scottish  spearmen.  Edward  and  his  men  fled  in 
wild  disorder  to  Berwick  ; and  Stirling  surrendered  the 
same  evening. 

6.  Scottish  independence  was  now  as  good  as  won.  At 

this  time  the  English  power  was  greatly  weakened  by  the 
quarrels  of  Edward  II.  and  his  barons  ; and  Bruce  was 
able  in  1318  to  retake  Berwick,  and  in  1322  to  lead  his 
victorious  Scots  almost  to  the  gates  of  York.  He  more- 
Truce  of  over  forced  Edward  to  make  tw.o  truces,  of 

I323-  which  the  latter,  made  in  1323,  was  for  thir- 

teen years,  and  whilst  it  refused  to  give,  allowed  Robert  to 
take  the  royal  title.  In  1327,  when  the  worthless 
Edward  was  dethroned,  and  his  young  son,  Edward  III., 
was  made  king  in  his  stead,  King  Robert  broke  the 
truce,  and  sent  an  army  into  England,  which  defied  all 
the  efforts  of  the  boy  king’s  counsellors  to  bring  it  to  % 
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battle.  This  inroad  was  the  last  event  of  the  war.  In 
1328  a peace  was  made  in  which  England  gave  up 
Peace  of  *°  Robert  the  kingship  and  independence  ot 
Northamp-  Scotland  which  he  had  been  so  long  fighting 
ion,  1328.  for  This  is  known  as  the  Peace  of  North- 
ampton, being  so  called  from  the  place  where  the  parlia- 
Bruce  dies,  ment  met  which  gave  it  its  sanction.  In  the 
1329-  following  year  Robert  died,  leaving  the  crown 

to  his  son  David,  a lad  but  five  years  old. 


BOOK  III. 

THE  HUNDRED  YEARS’  WAR. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  OF  FRANCE, 
i.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  two  centuries  and  a half 
after  John  lost  Normandy  (1204-1453)  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  of  France  were  at  war  with  each  other.  This 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  English  king  still 
TLe  kings  held  a lafefe  portion  of  southern  F ranee.  The 
keep"gland  reg>on  called  by  English  writers  Guienne, 
Guienne.  which  stretched  northwards  from  the  Pyrenees 
almost  to  the  river  Charente,  still  remained  in  their 
possession.  Once  indeed  it  seemed  likely  that  they 
would  have  to  part  with  this  country  also.  In  1224 
Lewis  VIII.,  the  same  Lewis  who  was  driven  from  Eng- 
land  in  1217,  after  conquering  lower  Poitou,  pushed  his 
arms  into  Gascony  also  ; but  it  was  recovered  shortly 
afterwards  by  William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

2.  Henry  III.  made  several  attempts  to  get  back  the 
provinces  which  his  father  had  lost ; and  it  was  not  until 
1259  that  the  long  quarrel  was  set  at  rest  by  a treaty  of 
peace.  By  this  treaty,  Lewis  IX.,  of  his  own  free  will,  gave 
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back  to  Henry  III.  several  of  the  conquests  he  had 
made.  Henry  agreed  to  do  homage  for  these  Peace  of 
and  for  Gascony,  and  to  give  up  all  claim  to  I2:>9- 
the  others  which  his  father  and  himself  had  lost.  Thus 
the  kings  of  England  were  dukes  of  Guienne  long  after 
they  had  ceased  to  be  dukes  of  Normandy  and  counts 
of  Anjou. 

3.  This  dignity  added  little  to  their  real  strength.  The 
French  kings,  whose  vassals  they  were,  regarded  them 
with  great  jealousy,  and  were  ever  on  the  watch  for  an 
excuse  for  taking  their  French  lands  from  them.  In 
1294  Philip  IV.,  called  the  Fair,  actually  did  get  them, 
but  in  a shamefully  dishonest  way.  He  summoned  Ed- 
ward I.  to  Paris  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  certain 
Gascons,  subjects  of  his,  who  had  given  help  to  the  Eng- 
lish sailors  in  a strange  kind  of  war  that  for  a time  raged 
between  the  English  and  the  Norman  seafaring  folk. 
Edward  did  not  appear,  but  sent  his  brother  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  in  his  place.  Philip  said  Edward  I. 
he  was  willing  to  push  the  matter  no  farther  tr'cJle^  out 
if  Guienne  was  put  into  his  hands  for  forty  1294. 
days,  promising  to  restore  it  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
Edmund  accepted  the  offer ; and  Philip’s  officers  were 
put  in  possession  of  the  duchy.  But  Philip  broke  his 
word,  and  . when  the  forty  days  had  passed,  still  kept 
Guienne  ; and  Edward  was  forced  to  go  to  war  with  him. 
This  war  was  uneventful,  but  worthy  of  notice  as  having 
been  the  means  of  winning  from  Edward  the  Confirmation 
of  the  Charters.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  Edward  got 
back  Guienne  in  1303. 

4.  Again,  in  1324,  Charles  the  Fair,  Philip’s  son, 
fastened  a quarrel  of  a like  nature  on  Edward  II.,  took 
Guienne  into  his  hands,  and  only  gave  it  back  again  when 
young  Edward,  Earl  of  Chester,  afterwards  Edward  III., 
was  sent  over  to  do  homage  in  his  father’s  place.  Alto- 
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gether  Guienne  was  a fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  its  duke 
in  England  ; but  to  the  English  it  was  in  one  way  an 
advantage  that  their  kings  still  kept  a footing  on  French 
soil.  No  single  cause  did  so  much  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  newly-created  Parliament.  So  long  as  he 
had  Guienne  to  defend,  an  English  king  could  never  be 
sure  of  peace  ; and  when  war,  or  threat  of  war,  arose,  he 
had  to  ask  his  Parliament  for  money. 

5.  But  at  no  time  did  the  Third  Estate,  as  the  Com- 
mons were  called,  gain  so  much  power  as  in  the  Hundred 
Years’  War.  When  that  war  began  it  was  the  weakest 
of  the  three  estates  ; when  the  war  ended  it  was  the 
Cause  of  the  strongest.  And  it  is  very  likely  that  the 

Hundred  Years’  War  would  never  have  taken 
place  if  Guienne  had  not  belonged  to  the  king 
of  England  ; for  the  way  in  which  this  war  between  the 
kings  of  France  and  England  Iproke  out  was  the  following. 

6.  Early  in  1327  Edward  II.  was  deposed  because  he 

was  unfit  to  rule,  and  his  elder  son,  Edward,  then  only  a 
Edward  lad  of  fourteen,  became  king.  Until  his 
contesting  eighteenth  year  he  was  under  the  guidance  of 
1327.  ’ his  mother,  Isabella  of  France,  and  Roger 

Mortimer,  who  had  planned  and  carried  out  the  overthrow 
of  his  father.  These  two  had  taken  on  themselves  the 
rule  of  the  nation,  paying  little  respect  to  the  council  of 
bishops,  earls,  and  barons  chosen  for  the  purpose.  In 
1328  the  last  of  Philip  the-  Fair’s  sons,1  Charles  the  Fair, 


Hundred 
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died,  leaving  no  son  to  succeed  him  ; and  Edward,  as  the 
grandson  of  Philip  through  Isabella,  Philip’s  daughter, 
put  in  a claim  for  the  empty  throne.  Of  this  claim  no 
notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  ; and  Philip  of  Valois, 
the  son  of  Philip  the  Fair’s  brother,  was  accepted  as 
king.  Next  year  Edward  did  homage  to  Philip  of  Valois 
for  Guienne,  thus  seemingly  allowing  his  future  rival’s 
title. 


7.  In  1330  young  Edward  shook  off  the  control  of  his 
mother  and  Mortimer — sending  Mortimer  to  the  scaffold 
— and  made  himself  king  in  fact,  as  he  was  already  king 
in  name.  A few  years  afterwards  fighting  began  between 
some  of  his  lords  in  the  north  and  the  regency  that  held 
sway  in  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  David  Bruce  ; 
and  in  1333  Edward  was  easily  drawn  into  Battle  of 
the  war.  He  won  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  Haiidon 
retook  Berwick,  overran  Scotland,  joined  1 ’ I3.33' 
Lothian  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  set  up  Edward  Baliol, 
John  Baliol’s  son,  as  vassal  king  of  Scotland  north  of  the 
Friths.  The  Scots  fought  against  his  designs  with  their 
usual  dogged  courage  ; and  he  had  himself  to  lead 
armies  more  than  once  into  their  country.  But  in  the 
main  his  work  prospered,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
if  he  had  not  turned  aside  from  his  task  Scotland  would 
have  been  conquered  at  last.  But  at  this  point  Philip 
of  France  stepped  in,  and,  taking  the  part  of  David  Bruce, 
so  annoyed  Edward  that  he  revived  his  half-forgotten 


claim  to  the  French  throne,  and  began  a war  that  proved 
one  of  the  longest  and  saddest  in  history.  Philip  thought 
he  might  make  such  a use  of  Edward’s  war  in  the  north 
as  to  win  Guienne  for  himself.  Accordingly  phllip  of 
he  sheltered  Bruce,  who  had  been  driven  from  France  aids 

S i 1 , i , . . , ^ the  foes  of 

otland,  sent  men  and  ships  to  aid  Bruce’s  England, 
party,  threatened  to  invade  England,  and  sent  troops 
against  Guienne.  Edward  had  to  make  his  choice 
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either  to  go  to  war  with  France  or  to  lose  Guienne.  He 
chose  to  go  to  war  ; and  wishing  to  gain  support  for  his 
Edward  cause,  took  the  title  and,  a little  later,  the  arms 
the' French  of  a French  king.  His  claim,  though  skilfully 

crown.  put,  was  an  utterly  groundless  one.  It  had 

come  to  be  regarded  as  a law  in  France,  that  not  only  no 
woman,  but  also  no  man  who  traced  his  descent  from  the 
blood  royal  through  a woman  only,  could  wear  the  crown 
of  the  country.  This  was  called  the  Salic  law  ; and  by 
it  Edward,  whose  link  of  connexion  with  French  royalty 
was  his  mother  Isabella,  had  plainly  not  a shadow  of 
right.  But  Edward  took  another  view  of  the  Salic  law  ; 
he  said  that  it  kept  from  the  French  throne  women  only, 
but  not  their  sons  if  these  were  otherwise  the  nearest  of 
blood.  In  this  way  he,  as  grandson  of  Philip  IV.  (the  Fair) 
would  have  had  a better  title  than  Philip  VI.  (of  Valois),  who 
was  only  a son  of  Philip  the  Fair’s  younger  brother.  In 
1337,  however,  there  was  a boy,  Charles  of  Navarre,  who, 
by  Edward’s  own  Way  of  putting  the  law,  stood  before 
him  in  nearness  to  the  throne.  But  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  Edward  was  only  half  in  earnest  in  making 
and  pushing  on  his  claim.  More  than  once  during  the 
war  his  conduct  would  seem  to  show  that  he  used  the 
title  of  king  of  France  to  enable  him  to  drive  a more 
gainful  bargain  with  the  enemy  when  peace  should  be 
made.  It  was  an  unlucky  step,  however,  as  it  greatly 
embittered  the  quarrel,  and  made  a lasting  peace  next  to 
impossible. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FIRST  STAGE  OF  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS’  WAR. 

I.  The  Hundred  Years’  War  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  stretches  from  1337  to  the  Great  Peace 
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of  1360  ; the  second  from  1369,  when  the  war  broke  out 
again,  to  the  Great  Truce  of  1396  ; the  third  The 
from  the  breaking  of  this  truce  in  1415  to  the  YeTrs'war, 
final  loss  of  Bordeaux  by  Henry  VI.  in  1453.  1337-1453- 

But  in  no  one  of  these  parts  did  the  fighting  go  on  con- 
tinuously from  year  to  year.  In  each  of  them  truces  of 
greater  or  less  length  kept  the  foes  apart  now  and  then  ; 
and  in  one  (the  third)  the  great  prize  seemed  to  have  been 
really  won  by  a treaty  made  at  Troyes  between  the  rival 
kings,  Henry  V.  and  Charles  VI.,  in  1420. 

2.  At  first  King  Edward  III.  tried  to  assail  Philip  VI. 
from  Flanders.  He  had  made  allies  there  among  the 
wealthy  self-governed  cities,  and  had  an  es-  Edward 
pecially  trusty  friend  in  James  Van  Artevelde  p^nd^rs 
— ‘ the  brewer  of  Ghent,’  as  his  enemies  called  1339-4°-  ’ 
him— and  among  the  feudal  princes  and  nobles  jealous  of 
France.  He  had  won  to  his  cause  even  the  Emperor  of 
the  day,  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  He  spent  much  treasure,  and 
plunged  himself  into  debt,  in  making  war  on  this  side,  but 
gained  nothing— only  a little  glory.  Twice  (in  1 139  and 
1340)  he  led  huge  armies  southwards,  both  times  met  his 
rival,  yet  failed  to  draw  him  into  a battle,  and  had  to  fall 
back  baffled.  He  could  not  rely  on  his  allies.  His  only 
success  was  the  naval  victory  of  Sluys — won  in  June  1340, 
over  a F rench  fleet  that  sought  to  bar  his  way  Battle  of 
as  he  was  going  to  Flanders  to  start  on  one  of  Sluys.  T34°- 
his  marches  towards  France.  It  was  a strange  kind  of  sea- 
battle.  Both  sideS  merely  used  their  ships  as  platforms 
to  fight  from.  After  a desperate  struggle,  which  lasted 
till  nightfall,  the  English  men-at-arms  and  archers  over- 
powered the  French,  who  were  almost  all  killed  or 
drowned.  The  defeat  was  a crushing  one,  and  is  said  to 
have  further  strengthened  the  lordship  over  the  narrow 
seas  which  England  even  then  claimed  and  kept  until 
the  present  century.  But  when  Edward  came  back  to 
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England  in  Novemb«r,  he  was  sunk  in  debt,  and  as  far 
from  his  object  as  ever. 

3.  After  this  the  war  shifted  to  Britanny, where  a dis- 

pute about  the  succession  to  the  duchy  between  Johnde 
War  in  Montfort,  the  half-brother  of  the  late  duke, 

Britanny,  and  Charles  of  Blois,  who  had  married  the  late 

*342'  duke’s  niece  Jane,  gave  Edward  a chance  of 

winning  friends  on  French  soil.  Charles  was  the  nephew 
of  King  Philip,  and  his  claim  was  therefore  supported 
by  France  ; whilst  de  Montfort  sought  help  from  Edward, 
offering  to  do  homage  to  him  as  king  of  France  in  return. 
Edward  accepted  the  offer,  and  sent  aid,  going  himself 
over  to  Britanny  in  1342  with  12,000  men.  The  great 
event  of  this  stage  of  the  war  was  the  heroic  defence  of 
Hennebon  by  Jane  of  Flanders,  wife  of  de  Montfort,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner.  Jane  kept  the  enemy  at  bay 
for  some  months,  hoping  against  hope,  and  was  at  last 
relieved  by  an  English  force  led  by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  a 
knight  of  Hainault,  who  became  very  famous  during  this 
part  of  the  war.*  The  Breton  quarrel  was  not  finally 
settled  until  the  next  reign.  The  cause  of  de  Montfort 
won  in  the  end. 

4.  I n 1 346  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Cressy — won- 

derful in  many  ways,  but  especially  so  as  showing  the 
Campaign  height  that  English  daring  and  force  in  war 
of  Cressy,  had  already  reached.  In  July  King  Edward 
I346'  landed  in  Normandy  with  30,000  men,  and 

went  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  towards  Paris.  His 
purpose  is  not  very  clear  : perhaps  he  wished  to  cross  the 
river  and  join  his  Flemish  allies.  But  every  bridge  had 
been  broken  down,  and  he  found  no  means  of  getting 
across  until  he  came  to  Poissy,  not  far  from  Paris.  After 
some  delay  he  managed  to  reach  the  right  bank  at  Poissy, 
and  at  once  headed  northwards  King  Philip,  who  had 
been  lying  with  a large  army  in  tb»  neighbourhood  of 
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Paris,  went  in  pursuit  ; and  for  a time  it  seemed  as  if  his 
daring  foes  could  not  escape  him.  At  the  Somme  their 
position  was  almost  desperate  ; after  much  searching  and 
dangerous  delay,  Edward  had  found  a ford  at  Blanche- 
tache,  but  a full  tide  kept  his  army  motionless  on  the 
southern  bank  for  many  hours.  Had  Philip  come  up 
then,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  it  is  thought  that  the 
English  would  have  been  cut  off  to  a man.  But  he 
loitered  at  Abbeville  ; the  tide  fell  ; the  French  force  that  , 
lined  the  opposite  bank  was  routed,  and  Edward  crossed. 
But  on  reaching  Cressy  (Cr£cy),  in  Ponthieu,  he  halted 
his  army,  and  waited  for  the  oncoming  of  the  French. 
On  Saturday,  August  26,  the  French  army,  said  to  have 
been  100,000  strong,  came  in  sight ; and  late  in  the  day 
the  battle  began. 

5.  The  English  were  drawn  up  in  three  divisions  upon 
the  slope  of  a hill  crowned  by  a windmill,  near  which 
King  Edward  himself  stood.  His  eldest  son,  Battle  of 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  a youth  of  sixteen,  ^fgust  26 
and  still  renowned  as  the  Black  Prince,  led  1346. 
the  first  of  these  divisions  ; the  Earls  of  Northampton 
and  Arundel  the  second  ; the  king  himself  held  the  third 
in  reserve.  The  onset  came  from  the  French  side,  and 
was  made  first  by  the  Genoese  crossbowmen.  But  these 
were  met  and  speedily  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
English  archers,  who  were  far  superior  to  them  in  swift- 
ness and  in  sureness  of  aim.  The  discomfiture  of  the 
Genoese  made  it  difficult  for  the  French  men-at-arms, 
who  were  next  in  order,  to  come  on  ; but  at  last  these 
swept  the  bewildered  crossbowmen  from  their  path,  and 
with  the  Count  of  Alengon,  King  Philip’s  brother,  at  their 
head,  fell  upon  the  Princfe’s  division.  This  was  the  most 
awful  shock  of  the  fight.  At  one  time  young  Edward 
an^  his  men  were  in  great  peril,  and  an  earnest  prayer 
fr  succour  was  sent  to  the  king.  But  Edward  would 
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have  his  child  ‘ win  his  spurs  ’ unaided,  that  the  honour 
of  the  day  might  be  his  alone.  In  the  end  this  onset 
was  beaten  back  also.  Alenqon  made  one  more  effort  to 
pierce  to  the  English  centre,  but  was  killed.  His  ihen 
fled  ; the  French  army  scattered  in  all  directions  ; and 
the  French  king  galloped  off  the  field.  When  the  fog 
that  covered  the  ground  until  late  in  the  following  day 
(Sunday)  cleared  away,  the  most  sickening  scene  of  car- 
nage was  disclosed.  On  the  French  side  alone  more  than 
30,000  had  fallen  ; the  loss  of  the  English  is  unknown. 

6.  But  Edward,  instead  of  leading  the  victors  to  Paris, 
which  it  is  thought  he  might  easily  have  done,  marched 

, on  and  laid  siege  to  Calais.  This  town  he 

Siege  of 

Calais,  was  bent  on  having  ; and  after  a close  block- 

1346-47-  ade,  lasting  for  eleven  months,  he  took  it  in 
August  1347.  He  drove  out  all  the  inhabitants  who 
would  not  swear  allegiance  to  him,  planted  English  in 
their  place,  gave  to  these  valuable  privileges,  and  girt  the 
city  round  with  such  strong  defences  as  to  show  that  he 
wanted  to  make  and  keep  it  purely  English.  In  time  it 
came  to  be  looked  on  as  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. Henry  VIII.  even  granted  it  the  right  to  send 
members  to  parliament. 

7.  Seven  weeks  after  the  fight  of  Cressy,  and  while 

Edward  was  lying  before  Calais,  a great  success  fell  to  the 

Fight  of  English  on  their  own  soil.  In  the  autumn, 

Neville's  David  Bruce,  who  had  now  come  back  to  Scot- 

Cross,  Octo-  ’ 

her  1346.  land,  fell  upon  the  North  of  England  with  a 
large  force.  He  was  working  great  mischief  to  the  country, 
when  Henry  Percy  and  Ralph  Neville  encountered  him 
at  a place  near  Durham,  known  as  Neville’s  Cross.  The 
Scots  were  thoroughly  beaten,  and  King  David  was  him- 
self taken  prisoner.  He  was  a captive  in  England  for 
eleven  years,  but  was,  in  1357,  ransomed  upon  a truce. 
The  mutual  hatred  of  the  nations  made  a lasting  peace 
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impossible.  Indeed,  no  treaty  of  peace  was  made  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  until  Henry  VI I. ’s  reign. 

8.  For  eight  years  after  the  taking  of  Calais  the  war 
almost  ceased.  In  1348-9  a more  fatal  scourge  even  than 
war  came  upon  England — the  great  Plague,  Respite 
called  the  Black  Death,  which  in  one  year  from  war. 
carried  off  little,  if  anything,  less  than  half  1347  S5‘ 
the  population.  While  it  was  fresh  in  men’s  minds,  they 


(The  dotted  line  encloses  the  lands  held  by  th'e  King  of  England.) 


thought  of  other  things  than  fighting  with  France  ; and 
the  truce  already  in  force  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time.  But  in  1355  the  work  of  destruction  began  again. 

£.  H.  ' E 
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In  1356  another  great  victory — that  of  Poitiers  — was 
gained  by  the  English  and  Gascons.  King  Philip  had 
died  in  the  meantime,  and  his  son  John  was  now  king 
of  France.  This  year  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  then 
living  at  Bordeaux  as  governor  of  Gascony,  went  north- 
wards on  a plundering  raid.  On  his  way  back  he  came 
upon  the  French  king  and  an  army  of  60,000,  who  had 
posted  themselves  across  his  path,  at  Maupertuis,  near 
Battle  of  Poitiers.  His  force  was  small — barely  12,000; 

September  Yet  when  he  found  that  John  would  hear  of 

i356.  nothing  but  a full  surrender,  he  drew  up  his 

men  on  a rising  ground  girt  round  with  vineyards,  and 
offered  battle.  A narrow  lane  was  the  only  way  by  which 
the  enemy  could  reach  them.  The  hedge  on  each  side 
of  this  he  lined  with  archers  ; and  when  the  mounted 
men-at-arms  of  the  F rench  tried  to  force  a passage  they 
fell  thick  and  fast  before  the  deadly  hail  of  arrows.  When 
the  archers  had  done  their  part,  Edward  issued  from  his 
position  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  after  a stiff  bit  of 
fighting,  routed  and  chased  the  enemy  to  the  gates  of 
Poitiers.  Several  thousands  were  slain  ; the  king,  his  son, 
and  many  nobles  were  made  prisoners.  Next  spring  the 
Black  Prince  sailed  with  his  royal  captives  to  England. 

Three  years  later  peace  came.  The  terms  that  John 
first  agreed  to  were  rejected  by  the  French  States -general 
Peace  of  as  dishonourable  ; and  King  Edward,  furious 
Bretigny,  at  not  getting  what  he  thought  himself  sure 
May  1360.  0£  je(j  a new  army  {n  a destroying  march 

through  northern  France  and  Burgundy,  even  threatening 
Paris.  At  Bretigny,  however,  he  accepted  a treaty  that 
left  him  master  of  Poitou,  and  of  all  the  country  that 
spreads  from  Poitou  to  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  of  Calais 
and  Ponthieu,  in  as  full  sovereignty  as  that  by  which  he 
held  England  In  return  he  gave  up  his  claim  to  the 
crown  of  France  (1360). 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SECOND  STAGE  OF  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS'  WAR. 

i.  The  peace  that  followed  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  lasted 
for  but  nine  years.  In  1367  the  Black  Prince  was  foolish 
enough  to  march  an  army  across  the  Pyrenees,  Black 
to  put  back  on  the  throne  of  Castile  the  king  ?“^®sCas 
who  had  been  driven  out,  infamous  as  Pedro  tile,  1367. 
the  Cruel.  Though  he  added  to  his  glories  the  victory  of 
Najera,  won  over  Pedro’s  half-brother  and  rival,  Henry  of 
Trastamare,  he  was  forced  by  the  faithlessness  of  his 
ally  to  return  to  Bordeaux,  broken  in  health  and  bur- 
dened with  debt.  In  his  need  he  laid  a hearth-tax  on 
the  Gascons  ; but  some  of  these  would  not  pay  it,  and 
appealed  against  the  tax  to  the  king  of  France,  as  if  he 
were  still  their  supreme  lord.  By  this  time  John  was 
dead,  and  his  son,  Charles  V.,  was  on  the  French  throne. 
Despite  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  Charles  peace  of 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  Gascons,  and 
called  upon  Prince  Edward  to  appear  before  France, 
him  at  Paris.  Edward  sent  a haughty  answer  ; and  the 
war  broke  out  again. 

2.  F ew  events  of  striking  interest  mark  this  stage.  The 
English  had  not  abated  one  jot  of  their  skill  and  daring, 
and  in  the  field  were  as  superior  to  the  foe  as  War 
ever.  But  Charles  was  wiser  than  his  father  renewed, 
or  grandfather,  and,  carefully  avoiding  battles,  I3fi9‘ 

left  the  English  to  waste  their  strength  on  profitless 
marchings  hither  and  thither.  The  Black  Prince,  too,  was 
already  in  the  grasp  of  the  disease  which  Massacre 
killed  him  in  1376,  and  after  wreaking  a of  Limoges, 
bloody  vengeance  on  the  men  of  Limoges  who  I37°' 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  soon  after  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  withdrew  to  England  in  1371. 

3.  His  brother,  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  to  whom 
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he  left  his  post,  was  not  a great  leader  in  war.  The 
war,  therefore,  now  went  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
French,  who  year  after  year  attacked  Guienne  and 
Poitou.  Though  the  English  disputed  the  ground  inch 
by  inch,  the  French  had  before  King  Edward’s  death 
not  only  won  back  Poitou,  but  also  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  Guienne  save  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne, 
and  some  strong  places  on  the  river  Dordogne.  In 
, 1377  Edward  III.  died,  and  the  Black 

III.  dies,  Prince’s  son,  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  came  to 
I377‘  the  throne.  Still  the  war  went  on,  but  on  no 

settled  plan.  There  were  French  descents  on  the  English 
coast,  English  expeditions  to  France,  fighting  in  Britanny, 
threatened  French  invasions  of  England,  and  a truce  now 
Truce  of  and  then.  Yet  in  1396,  when  Richard  made 
1306.  a truce  for  28  years  with  Charles  VI.,  the 

English  position  was  little  changed  from  what  it  had  beer, 
in  1377. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THIRD  STAGE  OF  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS’  WAR. 

I.  When  the  war  entered  upon  its  third  stage,  the  crown 
of  England  had  passed  to  another  line  of  kings.  In 
1399  the  people  had  risen  in  arms  against  Richard  II.. 
had  taken  the  crown  from  him,  and  given  it  to  his  cousin, 
Henry  Bolingbroke,  son  of  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
Henry  IV.  reigned  until  his  death  in  1413,  and  then  his 
son,  Henry  V.,  became  king.  Henry  V.  was  a man  of 
vast  ambition  and  great  ability,  and  in  1415  he  sailed 
War  a ain  ^rom  Southampton  to  Normandy  with  a large 
renewed, " army.  Charles  VI.  of  France  was  subject  to 
I4IS'  fits  of  madness,  and  his  kingdom  was  rent 

asunder  by  the  strife  of  contending  factions.  Henry 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  their  disunion  to  force  th# 
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French,  by  constant  warfare,  to  admit  his  title  to  their 
crown.  Yet  he  had  not  the  shadow  of  a claim,  not  even 
King  Edward’s  ; for  being  a descendant  only  of  Ed- 
ward’s fourth  son,  he  was  not  Edward’s  heir  so  long  as 
any  member  of  the  Mortimer  family,  descendants  of 
Edward’s  third  son,  Lionel,  survived.1  Nor  had  he 
Edward’s  excuse  for  going  to  war.  France  was  too 
busy  tearing  itself  to  pieces  to  have  time  to  work  mis- 
chief to  its  neighbours. 

2.  Henry’s  first  attempt,  though  it  ended  in  failure,  was 

marked  by  the  great  victory  of  Agincourt.  On  landing 
in  Normandy  he  spent  a long  time  in  taking  ^ f 

Harfleur,  and  then  led  his  force,  greatly  Agincourt, 
thinned  by  disease,  towards  Calais.  He  14151 
made  his  way  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  to  the 
Somme,  and  it  was  only  after  a long  and  tedious  march 
up  the  left  bank  of  this  river  that  he  was  able  to  get 
across.  But  on  coming  near  Agincourt  (Azincourt)  he 
found  in  front  of  him  a huge  French  army,  which  he 
must  either  beat,  or  give  up  all  hope  of  ever  getting  to 
Calais.  Accordingly,  on  St.  Crispin’s  day  (October  25) 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought. 

3.  Again  the  odds  were  fearfully  against  the  English. 
They  were  a mere  handful — but  9,000  in  all — ragged, 
half-starved,  and  wayworn  ; whilst  the  enemy  are  said 
to  have  been  60,000.  The  fight  differed,  however,  in  one 
point  from  the  fights  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers — the  English 
gave  the  onset.  But  the  result  was  the  same.  The  first 
line  of  the  French  was  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  shower 
of  arrows  that  the  archers  poured  in  upon  them,  and 
was  then  broken  in  pieces  by  the  men-at-arms: 

r Battle  of 

the  second  was  routed  after  a two  hours  con-  Agincourt, 
test  by  the  men-at-arms  alone  ; and  the  °cti  I4I5> 
third,  dispirited  by  the  fate  of  the  other  two,  gave  way  at 

1 See  Table,  p.  77. 
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the  first  shock.  Three  dukes,  about  a thousand  of  the 
inferior  nobility,  and  of  the  common  folk  a countless 
number,  were  slain,  and  there  were  two  dukes  among 
the  prisoners.  The  English  loss  was  small  in  comparison. 

4.  Two  years  afterwards  (1417)  Henry  returned  with  a 
force  of  16,000  men-at-arms  and  16,000  archers,  and  at 

once  set  about  conquering  Normandy.  Un- 
N^rmandy,  like  Edward  III.,  he  wrought  in  deadly 
1417-18.  earnest  at  the  task  he  had  put  his  hand  to. 
He  was  fully  bent  on  making  himself  king  of  France, 
and  threw  his  whole  force  into  the  work.  Partly  for  this 
reason,  and  partly  because  the  furious  strife  of  French 
parties  left  him  without  an  enemy  in  the  field,  he  went 
much  nearer  gaining  his  object  than  Edward — indeed  in 
a sense  he  did  gain  it.  In  two  campaigns  he  mastered 
Normandy,  with  its  strongholds,  cities,  towns,  and  seaports. 
It  cost  him  an  endless  line  of  sieges,  of  which  the  siege 
of  Rouen  in  1418  was  the  one  that  taxed  his  powers  most. 
But  he  took  the  place  notwithstanding  its  stubborn  re- 
sistance. 

5.  Next  year  (1419)  he  took  Pontoise,  and  threatened 

Paris.  And  just  as  the  two  French  parties  seemed  about 
to  combine  against  him,  John,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
leader  of  one,  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  friends 
T f of  the  other.  Upon  this,  Burgundy’s  son, 
Troyes,  Philip,  joined  Henry,  and  the  French  authori- 

I42k"  ties  had  to  give  way.  A treaty  was  made  at 

Troyes  by  which  Henry  was  to  give  up  calling  himself 

king  of  France  so  long  as  Charles  VI.  lived,  but  was  to 
rule  the  country  with  full  royal  power  under  the  title  of 
Regent  and  Heir  of  France,  and  was  to  wed  Charles’s 
daughter  Catherine  Henry  survived  this  seeming  fulfil- 
Henry  V.  rnent  of  all  his  hopes  for  only  two  years.  He 

dies,  1422.  died  on  the'  last  day  of  August  1422.  His  son 

Henry,  a child  ten  months  old,  succeeded  to  his  kingdom. 
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John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  his  elder  living  brother,  took  his 
place  at  Paris. 

6.  The  war  did  not  end  with  the  Treaty  of  Troyes. 
Charles,  the  French  king’s  son,  still  fought  for  his  rights 
as  heir — and  upon  his  father  dying,  shortly  after  Henry, 
as  king.  A large  part  of  France  upheld  his  cause.  But 
Bedford  was  a wise  ruler  and  skilful  general  ; john<  Duke 
and  the  English  power  went  on  spreading  of  Bedford, 
until,  by  1428,  it  had  covered  almost  the  whole  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Loire. 

7.  Next  year  the  tide  turned.  Whilst  an  English  army 
was  besieging  Orleans,  a young  peasant  girl,  born  at 
Domremy  in  Champagne,  known  in  history 

as  Jeanne  d’Arc,  or  the  Maid,  who  believed  d’Arc, 
that  she  had  heard  heavenly  voices  bidding  T429-3i- 
her  go  forth  and  deliver  France,  made  her  way  with  a 
handful  of  men  into  the  city,  and  in  a few  days  ‘forced  the 
English  to  raise  the  siege.  She  followed  them,  stormed 
Jargeau,  and  took  their  leader,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
prisoner.  She  then  pushed  on  along  the  road  to  Paris, 
met  Talbot — then  thought  to  be  the  greatest  Baule  of 
living  soldier — at  Patay,  and  beat  and  took  Patfty«  1429. 
captive  him  also.  There  was  a general  feeling  that  the 
Unseen  Powers  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Maid, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  English  sank  within  them,  while 
the  courage  of  the  French  rose.  When,  therefore,  Jeanne 
started  on  the  second  part  of  her  divine  mission,  which 
was  to  bring  Charles  to  Rheims  to  be  crowned,  she  made 
her  way  to  that  place  almost  with  ease,  though  the  coun- 
try through  which  she  had  to  pass  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  This,  the  purely  successful  part  of  the  Maid’s 
career,  lasted  for  less  than  three  months  (April  29 — July 
17,  1429).  She  now  wished  to  go  back  to  her  home,  but 
Charles  would  not  let  her.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  for  all  if  he  had.  Next  year  (1430)  she  was  taken 
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at  Compiegne,  brought,  after  a long  delay,  to  Rouen,  was 
Jeanne  there  charged  with  heresy  and  witchcraft  before 
burnt,  1431,  the  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais — who  was, 
however,  pushed  on  to  the  work  by  Bedford — found  guilty, 
and  burnt  (1431).  She  was  treated  basely  by  all.  Bur- 


France  after  the  Peace  ok  Bektigny. 

(The  dotted  lines  enclose  the  Dominions  of  the  King  of  England.) 


gundy,  whose  troops  made  her  prisoner,  sold  her  to 
Bedford  ; Bedford  sent  her  to  the  stake  ; and  Charles 
did  not  make  the  slightest  effort  to  save  her. 

8.  The  English  power  in  France  never  recovered  the 
shock  she  gave  it.  Bedford's  wisdom  and  Charles's 
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sloth  prevented  the  end  coming  as  soon  as  it  might  have 
done  ; but  -the  end  was  sure.  Even  the  Henry  V1 
crowning  of  the  lad  Henry,  at  Paris,  in  crowned  at 
1431,  failed  to  check  the  downward  course  Pans’  I43‘‘ 
of  English  affairs  ; and  when,  in  1435,  Burgundy  and 
Charles  made  up  their  quarrel  at  Arras,  and  Bedford  died, 
another  serious  blow  was  dealt  to  the  English.  In  1436 
Paris  was  lost.  For  a time  fate  was  kept  at  bay  by  the 
valour  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the  future  claimant  of 
the  crown  of  England,  and  old  John  Talbot,  the  former 
of  whom  succeeded  Bedford  as  regent.  Indeed,  English 
rule  in  France  died  hard  ; in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
both  Charles  and  Burgundy,  in  1444  the  strangers  still 
held  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Guienne.  But  in  1448 
Maine  was  given  up  in  accordance  with  a pledge  that 
Henry  had  made  when  married  to  Margaret  of  Anjou 
three  years  before.  In  1449  Charles  led  an  army  into 
Normandy,  and  never  rested  until  he  had  re-  Normandy 
conquered  the  whole  duchy.  This  done,  he  ^France 
went  straight  upon  Guienne  ; and  ere  the  sum-  1449-5°- 
mer  of  1451  was  over  Guienne  to  its  last  fortress  was 
also  his.  Next  year  (1452)  old  Talbot  and  his  son  landed 
near  Bordeaux  with  4,000  men.  They  were  asked  to 
come  by  the  inhabitants  of  Guienne,  who  disliked  their  new 
masters.  They  gained  some  successes  at  first  ; but  in 
J453,  both  father  and  son  were  killed,  and 

, . , „ , Battle  of 

their  army  routed,  at  Castdion.  In  a few  Castillon, 

months  Bordeaux  yielded,  and  the  Hundred  I453- 
Years’  War  was  over.  Calais  alone  remained  to  the 
English. 
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BOOK  IV. 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH 
CENTER  Y 

CHAPTER  I. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROGRESS. 

1 . DURING  the  fourteenth  century  and  greater  part  of  the 
Growth  of  fifteenth,  Parliament  grew  steadily  in  power 
Parliament.  and  importance.  From  the  time  when  it  first 
came  into  being  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (1295- 
1461)  it  met  with  but  one  serious  check  in  its  progress — 
the  short-lived  despotism  of  Richard  II.  before  his  fall  in 
1399.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  tell  with  exactness  what 
rights  and  what  duties  it  had  at  first.  It  was  supposed 
to  have  a voice  in  the  making  of  laws  ; yet  the  king  made 
laws  now  and  then  without  asking  its  assent.  The  king 
would  seem  to  have  often  asked  its  advice,  yet  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  he  was  bound  to  do  so,  or  to  take  its 
advice  when  given.  Though  it  was  now  and  then  called 
upon  to  sanction  the  king’s  acts,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
most  of  his  acts  would  have  held  good  without  its  ap- 
proval. 

2.  But  two  things  about  Parliament  stand  out  in  a very 
marked  way,  even  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence  : 
Powers  of  (0  When  it  was  thought  needful  to  do  any- 
Parliament.  thing  in  a specially  solemn  way,  it  was  done  in 
Parliament ; (2)  Parliament  alone  had  the  lawful  power  of 
binding  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  to  the  payment  of  a tax. 

Let  us  take  some  instances  of  the  first  of  these 
powers.  Edward  II.  was  a worthless  king  and  wasted 
his  substance.  His  nobles  thought  it  right  to  try  and 
put  a stop  to  this,  and  in  13  ii  drew  up  a number  of  or- 
dinances for  the  purpose.  Now,  not  only  were  these 
ordinances  accepted  by  Edward  in  Parliament,  but  in 
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Parliament  also  were  they  revoked,  when  in  1322,  Edward 
became  a free  agent  once  more.  And  the  treaty  with 
Scotland  in  1328  was  ratified  in  Parliament.  It  may 
have  been  only  a way  of  letting  the  nation  know  what 
nearly  concerned  itself,  or  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
Estates  may  have  been  thought  to  make  things  more 
solemn.  Again,  the  sole  power  of  Parliament  to  decree 
taxes  was  not  quite  surelyfixed.  For  atimethekingwas  able 
to  partly  defeat  that  power  in  two  ways.  First,  he  claimed 
the  right  of  still  drawing  supplies  of  money  now  and  then 
- -tallages  they  were  called — from  the  towns  in  his  de- 
mesne. Then,  too,  he  sometimes  brought  together  the 
wealthiest  merchants  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  allow 
him  to  take  tolls — often  very  heavy  ones — from  wool  and 
other  articles  which  they  sent  abroad..  Both  of  these 
were,  however,  got  rid  of  in  Edward  I lids  reign.  In 
1340  the  king  pledged  himself  in  the  strongest  words 
henceforth  to  levy  no  1 charge  or  aid  ’ but  by  the  common 
assent  of  the  estates,  ‘ and  that  in  parliament  ; ’ and  in 
1362  he  agreed  to  a law  abolishing  the  other  customs 
also. 

3.  On  the  whole  tjie  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  a very 
healthy  time  for  Parliament.  Early  in  it  the  division  of 
that  body  into  two  houses  took  place.  The  f 

knights  of  the  shire  united  themselves  with  Ed^ird 
the  citizens  and  burgesses  to  form  the  lower  n1, 
house.  The  bishops  and  abbots  joined  with  the  lay  peers 
to  form  the  upper  house.  In  Edward  1 1 Ids  reign,  also, 
the  practice  became  usual  of  making  grants  of  money 
only  in  return  for  a promise  to  redress  grievances  ; and 
it  was  at  the  same  time  that  the  uncertain  rights  of  being 
alone  able  to  grant  money  to  the  king  and  having  a voice 
in  public  affairs  became  almost  real.  During  the  war 
with  France,  King  Edward,  wishing  to  get  the  Commons 
to  approve  of  what  he  was  doing,  asked  their  advice 
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about  the  war.  At  first  thev~ar?§^yei^B  that  they- were!  ton 
simple  to  deal  with  such  high  -^matters  ; iDuTTKeywer  e /' 
afterwards  bold  enough  to  give  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
peace.  In  this  way  they  came  to  have  a real,,  right  t® 
talk  about  all  questions  of  state  and  give  their  view6  / 
about  them.  After  a time,  too,  the  Commons  got  an  imj-  / 
portant  voice  in  law-making ; laws  were  now  made  by 
the  king  ‘ by  the  assent/  or  1 assent  and  prayer/  of  the 
great  rqen  and  Commons  of  his  kingdom. 

4.  One  other  great  privilege  the  lower  house  gained 
in  this  reign — that  of  impeaching — that  is,  of  bringing  to 
trial  before  the  upper  house  the  servants  of  the  crown  who 
seemed  to  them  to  have  done  wrong.  The  assembly 
that  first  used  this  power  is  known  as  the 
‘-good  parliament/  which  sat  in  1376.  There 
r37°'  wasTqr  the  last  few  years  of  Edward  II  I/s 

life  a very  angry  Teei^ngCthroughout  the  country.  The 
king,  grown  old  in  mirhl  before  his  time,  had  fallen  into 
evil  hands.  There  wera  phpple  about  him  who  were 
making  themselves  rich  o\it  63F->  the  national  purse.  The 
Black  Prince  was  dying  ; and  Ajs  brother,  John  of  Gaunt, 
was  suspected  of  plotting  against"  the  rights  of  his  son, 
Richard  of  Bordeaux.  A bad  woman,  Alice  Perrers, 
ruled  in  the  king’s  palace.  Many  men  in  power  stopped 
at  no  wickedness  in  trying  to  gain  their  evil  ends.  So 
from  all  these  things  grave  mischiel  was  being  wrought 
to  the  nation.  Under  the  guidance  of  one  Peter  de  la 
Mare — the  first  who  held  the  office  of  Speaker,  though  he 
was  not  called  by  that  name — the  Commons  at  once  picked 
out  for  punishment  the  worst  of  the  transgressors,  Lord 
Latimer,  the  chamberlain,  and  a certain  Richard  Lyons. 
These  they  charged  with  having  bought  up  the  king’s 
debts  at  a low  price,  and  then  got  payment  in  full  from 
the  royal  revenue  ; with  taking  bribes  from  the  king’s 
enemies,  and  with  seizing  for  their  own  use  sums  that 
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ought  by  right  to  have  been  paid  into  the  king^  treasury. 
The  rage  against  them  was  so  great  that  /heir  f^tron, 
John  of  Gaunt,  was  powerless  to  check  it|  They 
thrown  into  prison  ; and  when  the  criiAeg  laid  tb  their 
charge  had  been  proved,  the  Lords  senteaip&d  Latinier  to  y 
be  imprisoned  and  fined  as  the  king  shoaldjthink  fit,  and 
to  lose  his  office,  and  Lyons  to  be  stripped  §f  his  wealth 
and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Alice  Perrers,  too,  was  to  forfeit 
her  property  and  be  banished.  There  can  lyirdly  be  a doubt 
that  the  Black  Prince  and  William,  of  Wykeham,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  had  once  been  chancellor,  heartily  fou 
warded  these  doings  of  the  Commons.  Indeed  it  is  very 
likely  that,tney  planned  and  set  them  in  motion.  In  ajiy/ 
case,  the  Commons  had  clearly  a very  strong  affection  fdr 
the^rirmfc’s  family,  for  on  his  dying  (Trinity  B]  k / 
Sunday,  1 when  Parliament  was  stijf  sit-  Prince  dies, 
ting,  they  p'myeti  that  his  son,  Richard,  Should  I3?6- 
be  brougfrKbeJore.  them  as  heir-apnarent,  which  prayer 
the  king  grantecbr  finally,  as  a means  of  guarding  tl4e 
nation  from  suchNmen  as  Latimer  and  Lyons  for  the 
future,  they  entreatea  the  king  to  take  into  his  council  a 
body  of  lords  on  whom  they  believed  that  they  could  rely. 
This  prayer  also  was  granted  ; and  after  a session  of  two 
months — the  longest  yet  known — the  ‘ good  parliament  ’ 
went  its  ways.  V 

5.  After  all,  it  had  done  very  little  good.  It  had  hardly 
gone  when  John  of  Gaunt  became  all-powerful  in  the 
state  once  more  ; Alice  ferrers  returned  to  j0j,n  of 
Court,  and  Latimer  was  /restored  to  favour ; Gaunt.  ^ 
de  la  Mare  was  sent  to  prison  ; and  Wykeham,  charged 
with  having,  when  chancellor,  misused  the  moneys  in  hife 
hands,  lost  his  income  /as  bishop,  and  was  forbidden  t 
come  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Court.  And,  worst  of  al 
early  next  year  a new/parliament  was  called  which  undid 
all  that  had  been  dqhe  against  Latimer  and  Lyons,  and 
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was  quite  as  willing  to  serve  the  ends  of  John  of  Gaunt 
as  the  ‘ good  parliament  ’ had  been  to  serve  the  ends  of 
the  Black  Prince  ; for  it  seems  to  have  been  then 
possible  for  men  in  power  to  get  members  chosen  for  the 
lower  house  who  would  act  as  they  wished — to  pack  a par- 
liament, in  fact.  One  lasting  benefit,  however,  followed 
from  the  work  of  the  ‘ good  parliament  ; 5 the  right  that  it 
was  the  first  to  use,  of  impeaching  the  king’s  ministers 
was  not  forgotten  in  later  times,  and  became  a very  ready 
way  of  frightening  men  who  were  willing  to  help  a tyran- 
nical king. 

6.  A few  months  later  King  Edward  died  (1377)  ; and 
again  all  was  changed.  John  of  Gaunt  lost  his  power. 
Richard  ii.  He  was  shut  out  even  from  the  council  which 
1377-99-  the  great  men  appointed  to  rule  during  the 
minority  of  Richard,  who  was  then  but  eleven  years  old.  A 
parliament  that  was  soon  afterwards  called  by  the  new 
king  was  so  far  from  helping  Lancaster’s  plans  that  the 
Commons  again  chose  Peter  de  la  Mare  for  their  speaker. 
First  parlia-  Indeed  this  parliament  acted  very  boldly.  The 
Richard  II  Commons  asked  that  eight  members  should  be 
1377-  added  to  the  council,  that  the  great  officers  of 

state  should  be  chosen  by  Parliament  so  long  as  the  king 
was  under  age,  and  that  the  grant  of  money — a very  large 
one—  which  they  had  made  to  the  king  should  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  two  persons  who  should  see  that  it  was 
rightly  used.  And  all  these  demands  the  king  agreed  to. 
This  body,  moreover,  is  a fair  type  of  all  the  parliaments 
of  the  first  twelve  years  of  Richard’s  reign.  These  were 
generally  very  firm  in  their  dealings  with  the  king,  very 
stiff  in  upholding  their  own  rights,  and  often  used  great 
plainness  of  speech  in  their  addresses  and  petitions. 
During  these  twelve  years  the  power  of  the  Commons  was 
ever  growing. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RISTNG  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

i.  The  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  a stirring 
time  for  the  English  working  classes.  Owing  to  many 
causes — at  some  of  which  we  can  only  guess  Temper  of 
— an  angry  and  fretful  spirit  had  got  the  the  lower 
mastery  over  them.  They  felt  th’emselves  to  c asses- 
be  deeply  wronged  by  the  owners  of  lands,  who  were 
reaping  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  yet  wanted  to 
keep  them  in  bondage  or  to  bring  them  back  to  a bondage 
from  which  they  had  almost  escaped.  A great  change 
which  was  going  on  added  to  the  hardships  of  their  lot, 
and  to  their  wrath  in  consequence. 

2.  In  earlier  days  most  of  the  rustic  folk,  of  the  men 
who  tilled  the  soil,  belonged  to  the  class  called  villeins, 
who  were  bound  to  toil  with  their  hands  on  the  farms 
of  their  lord,  and  could  not  leave  his  service  as  they* 
chose,  for  they  were  in  a certain  sense  his  property 
quite  as  much  as  his  horses  and  dogs.  But  a villein 
had  his  rights  ; the  cottage  and  patch  of  villein 
ground  that  his  lord  allowed  him  in  payment  r,shts- 

of  his  labour  or  for  his  support,  became  in  course  of 
time  his  property,  which  bis  lord  could  not  touch  so 
long  as  the  services  to  which  the  villein  was  bound  were 
duly  rendered.  After  a time  many  lords  agreed  to  take 
money  in  place  of  villein  services  ; others  set  their  villeins 
free.  The  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  influence  of  the 
Church  worked  together  to  lessen  the  evils  of  villenage 
and  the  number  of  villeins.  So  it  came  about  that  the 
rustics  throughout  the  country  were  much  better  off  than 
before.  Most  of  them  were  as  good  as  free  ; many  of  them 
were  altogether  so. 

3.  This  happy  state  of  things  was  rudely  shaken  by  the 
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Great  Plague  of  1349.  In  this  almost,  if  not  quite,  one- 
half  of  the  labouring  population  was  cut  off.  There  were 
The  Black  no  longer  labourers  enough  to  till  the  soil. 
Death,  1349.  Wages  rose  suddenly  to  an  unheard-of  height ; 
and  the  great  lords  were  at  their  wits’  end  to  know  how 
Statute  of  to  the’r  farms  cultivated.  In  their  distress 
Labourers,  they  got  a law  passed,  called  the  Statute  of 

I33°'  Labourers,  by  which  all  men  trained  to  labour 

were  bound  under  penalties  to  work  for  the  same  wages 
as  had  been  customary  in  1347.  This  law  failed  in  its 
object ; it  was  followed  by  others  of  a similar  kind,  which 
were  alike  of  no  effect.  Many  of  the  great  landowners 
then  began  to  cut  up  their  huge  farms,  which  had  been 
hitherto  managed  by  bailiffs,  into  smaller  ones,  and  to  let 
these  out  on  short  leases.  Indeed,  this  is  said  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  practice  of  letting  now  in  use.  Others, 
however,  tried  to  fall  back  on  the  custom  of  villein  ser- 
vice, which  had  so  greatly  fallen  out  of  use.  Many  were 
^claimed  as  villeins  who  had  never  had  a doubt  of  their 
freedom.  And  it  is  supposed  that  an  attempt  was  made 
at  the  same  time  by  those  who  had  taken  to  the  custom 
of  letting  their  farms,  to  return  to  the  older  way  of  farming 
by  bailiffs. 

4.  About  this  time,  also,  the  movement  set  on  foot  by 
Wiclif  began  to  find  its  way  down  into  the  mass  of  the 

...  . people.  One  of  his  peculiar  doctrines— that 
among  the  it  was  unlawful  for  the  clergy  to  hold  property 

people.  — was  turnecj  jnt0  a belief  that  all  property 

was  unlawful  ; and  many  of  the  lower  orders  thought  that 
all  men  should  be  brought  to  one  common  level.  The 
spokesman  of  this  doctrine  was  John  Ball,  who  asked — 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 

Who  was  then  a gentleman  ? 

5.  Yet  there  might  not  have  been  any  rising  of  the 
kind' but  for  a measure  that  parliament  was  forced  to  by  the 
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straits  they  were  brought  into  regarding  the  means  of 
raising  money  for  the  king.  The  last  parliament  of 
Edward  III.  had  voted  a poll-tax  of  four  pence  a head, 
which  was  to  be  paid  by  everyone  in  the  i he  poll-tax 
land.  Again,  in  1379,  a similar  grant  was  of  *379- 
made,  which,  however,  differed  from  that  of  1377  in  the 
fact  that  each  man  was  rated  according  to  his  rank,  a 
duke  paying  67.  13^.  4 d.  ; an  ordinary  labourer,  four 
pence.  In  1380  Parliament  enacted  that  for  The  poll-tax 
every  person  above  the  age  of  1 5 there  should  of  I38°- 
be  paid  to  the  crown  a sum  not  less  than  twelve  pence, 
and  not  more  than  twenty  shillings.  It  was  this  tax  that 
did  the  mischief ; in  the  June  of  the  next  year  the  com- 
mons of  almost  every  county  sprang  suddenly  to  arms. 

6.  The  outbreak  must  have  been  planned  beforehand, 
for  it  took  place  in  counties  far  apart  from  each  other 
almost  at  the  same  time.  Many  of  the  classes  Rising  of 
which  took  part  in  it  had  little  in  common.  ^ncsp‘j'une 
Between  the  men  of  Kent,  where  villenage  1381- 
had  never  been  known,  and  the  men  of  Essex,  who 
clamoured  to  be  freed  from  villenage,  there  could  be  little 
sympathy.  But  it  would  seem  that  all  who  had  wrongs 
to  complain  of  agreed  to  act  together  to  avenge  or  to 
redress  them.  The  men  of  Kent  rose  under  Wat  Tyler, 
and,  moving  on  London,  burnt  the  Savoy,  the  palace  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  whom  they  specially  disliked.  At  the 
same  time  the  men  of  Essex  and  the  men  of  Hereford- 
shire also  made  for  the  capital  in  separate  bodies.  In  a 
few  days  there  was  hardly  a shire  that  was  not  in  arms. 
There  was  great  destruction  of  legal  documents,  the  poor 
rustics  hoping  that  thus  might  perish  every  record  of  their 
past  or  present  bondage.  King  Richard,  who  was  then 
in  the  Tower,  rode  out  to  Mile  End,  where  the  men  of 
Essex  were,  and  heard  their  demands.  These  were  that 
bondage  and  tolls  at  markets  should  utterly  cease,  a fixed 
E.  H.  F 
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rent  be  paid  for  land  in  place  of  villein  services,  and  a 
general  pardon  be  granted  to  those  who  had  taken  up 
Demands  arms-  All  these  the  king  promised  to  grant  ; 
of  the  and  the  men  of  Essex  went  home.  But  while 

commons.  Richard  was  at  Mile  End  the  Kentish  men 
broke  into  the  Tower  ; seized,  dragged  out,  and  murdered 
Simon  of  Sudbury,  primate  and  chancellor,  and  Sir 
Robert  Hales,  the  treasurer  ; and  did  many  other  acts  of 
gross  outrage.  Next  day  Richard  met  the  whole  rout  in 
Smithfield,  and  was  talking  with  them,  when  Walworth, 
the  mayor  of  London,  smote  down  Tyler,  who  was  at 
once  killed.  For  a moment  Richard  and  those  with  him 
were  in  great  danger  ; but  the  king,  boy  as  he  was,  had 
all  the  fearlessness  of  his  race.  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  rebels,  led  them  into  the  open  country,  and 
when  the  Londoners  gathered  a force  and  surrounded 
them,  would  not  allow  them  to  be  harmed.  He  even 
gave  them  the  charters  of  freedom  they  had  asked  for. 
Then  the  men  of  Kent  also  went  home.  In  many  other 
places  throughout  England  deeds  of  outrage  and  blood- 
shed were  done  ; but  either  the  doers  were  put  down 
with  the  strong  hand,  or  they  made  haste  to  get  home  on 
hearing  what  had  happened  in  London.  Then  an  awful 
vengeance  was  taken  on  the  hapless  rustics.  The  law 
went  to  work,  and  cut  down  its  victims  by  hundreds  and 
thousands.  Even  the  charters  of  freedom  which  had 
been  given  them  were  taken  away  again.  Indeed,  the 
king  had  gone  beyond  his  powers  in  granting  them. 
Still,  the  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  landholders.  When 
their  fright  had  passed  away  they  gave  over  insisting  on 
villein  service,  and  let  the  movement  towards  freedom 
take  its  course. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WICLIF. 

At  this  time  the  minds  of  many  people  were  in  a restless 
state  on  religious  matters  also.  Both  the  authority  of  the 
pope  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  had  been  Decay  of- 
fer some  time  on  the  wane  in  England.  The  Church 
pope  had  made  himself  unpopular  by  the  authonty- 
claim  he  made  to  raise  whomsoever  of  his  Italian  ser- 
vants he  pleased  to  preferments  in  the  English  Church, 
and  many  laws  had  been  passed,  called  statutes  of  Pro- 
visors or  of  Praemunire,  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil.  More- 
over, in  1307  the  seat  of  the  papacy  was  shifted  from 
Rome  to  Avignon,  a place  on  the  French  border.  So 
for  seventy  years  every  pope  was  a Frenchman,  and  was 
believed  to  be  working  in  the  interests  of  France. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  France  and  England 
were  the  bitterest  of  enemies.  England  was  not  likely 
to  stand  in  much  awe  of  a French  pope.  Accordingly 
in  1366  she  told  him  that  she  would  never  again  pay  the 
tribute  of  1,000  marks  that  John  had  promised  for  him- 
self and  his  heirs,  which  had  already  not  been  paid  for 
thirty-three  years.  And  even  the  English  clergy  had 
sunk  in  the  respect  of  the  people  since  Becket’s  time. 
Such  a crime,  for  instance,  as  the  murder  of  Simon  of 
Sudbury,  would  in  the  twelfth  century  have  provoked  a 
cry  of  horror  from  all  parts  ; in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  actual  murderers  were  beheaded,  and  that  was  all. 
For  this  decay  of  respect  for  them  the  clergy  were  them- 
selves much  to  blame.  The  higher  members  worldliness 
of  them  did  not  as  a rule  do  their  duties  as  of  the 
they  ought.  The  great  Churchmen  loved  to  clergy- 
add  benefice  to  benefice,  sought  preferment  in  the  state, 
and  largely  forgot  their  spiritual  in  their  worldly  duties. 
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Many  persons  took  orders  only  that  they  might  get 
what  is  known  as  the  ‘ benefit  of  clergy,’  and  so  not  get 
such  heavy  punishments  for  their  misdoings.  Even  the 
friars,  whose  appearance  in  England  a century  before 
had  brought  about  a great  religious  revival,  had  become 
as  selfish  and  as  worldly  as  the  others.  One  little  fact 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  laity  were  beginning  to  be 
Sir  Robert  as  learned  as  the  clergy.  In  the  reign  of 
Bourchier  Edward  III.  the  office  of  chancellor  was  held 
chancellor,  for  the  first  time  by  a layman,  one  Sir  Robert 
I34°-  Bourchier,  who  was  raised  to  the  post  in  1340. 

A.nd  we  meet  with  many  other  lay  chancellors  after  Sir 
Robert. 

A movement  which  had  as  its  aim  the  reform  of  the 
Church  on  these  and  other  points  was  begun  about  1363. 
John  tid5  J°hn  Wiclif  led  the  way.  Wiclif  was 

wiclif,  a Yorkshireman  who  had  first  gained  wide 
1324  •.  84-  fame  for  his  learning.  As  a teacher  at  Oxford, 
where  he  passed  the  most  active  part  of  his  life,  he  had 
the  means  of  spreading  his  views.  About  1363  he  came 
forward  as  an  assailant  of  the  wealth  and  worldly  great- 
ness of  the  clergy.  To  the  begging  friars  he  had  a 
special  dislike.  He  charged  them  with  cunning,  greed, 
and  worldliness.  After  a time  he  became  largely  mixed 
up  with  the  political  strife  of  the  day,  being  an  ally  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  no  real  care  for  reforming  the 
Church,  as  Wiclif  had,  but  who  thought  Wiclif  would  be 
useful  in  helping  on  his  own  ends.  As  yet  the  Reformer 
had  not  made  known — perhaps  had  not  formed — those 
opinions  on  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  called  a heretic.  He  was 
severe  upon  the  general  conduct  of  the  clergy,  declared 
that  the  property  in  their  hands  was  held  by  them  only  in 
trust  for  the  poor  ; and  that  if  they  betrayed  their  trust, 
the  State  might  take  it  from  them  ; and  he  wished 
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spiritual  men  to  keep  themselves  to  their  spiritual  duties. 
He  also  became  known  as  an  earnest  foe  of  the  power  of 
the  pope  in  England,  and  was  on  that  account  sent  in 
1374  to  Bruges  to  try  and  arrange  some  settlement  of 
the  papal  claims  with  the  pope’s  envoys  there. 

The  higher  clergy  soon  came  to  look  on  Wiclif  as  a 
dangerous  man,  and  more  than  once  sought  to  crush 
him.  In  1377  Courtenay,  the  high-born  bishop  of  London, 
summoned  him  before  an  assembly  of  bishops  wicl;f  at 
at  St.  Paul’s;  but  John  of  Gaunt  and  Lord  St.  Paul’s, 
Percy  went  with  him  to  his  trial.  High  words  I377‘ 
passed  between  Percy  and  Courtenay,  and  the  meeting 
broke  up  in  confusion.  A second  attempt  was  made 
against  him  next  year  at  Lambeth ; but  it  also  failed, 
because  the  Princess  of  Wales,  King  Richard’s  mother, 
took  Wiclif s part,  and  the  Londoners  broke  into  the 
assembly.  These  things  show  that  Wiclif  had  a power- 
ful party  at  his  back.  But  when,  a few  years  later,  he 
began  to  utter  strange  words  about  one  or  two  of  the 
cherished  doctrines  of  the  Church,  John  of  Gaunt  and  his 
party  shook  him  off ; and  when  Courtenay  renewed  the 
attack  upon  him  in  1382,  the  Reformer  w'as  advised  by  his 
once  steadfast  friend  to  yield.  He  did  not  do  so  without 
a struggle  ; indeed  we  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  he  did 
so  at  all.  Many  of  his  opinions  were  condemned  by 
a Church  synod  which  Courtenay,  now  pri-  Synod  at 
mate,  called  at  the  Blackfriars  ; and  a crusade  Biackfriars, 
was  begun  by  the  same  prelate  against  Wiclif  s ls8z’ 
friends  at  Oxford.  There  was  a stiff  contest  at  the  latter 
place,  where  Wiclif  was  very  powerful  ; but  the  Primate 
won  in  the  end.  Wiclif  explained— some  say,  recanted— 
the  utterances  that  had  given  offence,  and  withdrew  to  his 
parish  of  Lutterworth,  where  no  further  notice  was  taken 
of  him.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  (December  31,  1384). 
He  left  behind  him  one  great  work,  the  whole  Bible 
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done  into  English  from  the  Latin  text  called  the  Vulgate, 
which  was  the  only  one  then  in  use.  It  was  done  partly 
by  himself  and  partly  by  men  of  learning  among  his 
followers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LOLLARDS. 

i.  But  Wiclii’s  death  did  not  abate  the  activity  of  his 
party.  Under  the  name  of  Lollards,  they  began  to  make 
The  themselves  very  busy  in  the  affairs  both  of 

Lollards.  Church  and  State,  doing  their  best  to  spread 

among  the  people  new  notions — some  of  them  very  wild, 
such  as  would  be  likely  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  simple 
men.  Theirfavourite  belief  was,  that  withoutpersonal  grace 
no  man,  king  or  priest,  could  have  any  lawful  authority  over 
others.  They  also  declared  that  such  trades  as  minister 
to  pride  and  self-indulgence  were  sinful.  They,  more- 
over, were  bitter  against  many  of  the  doctrinas  and 
practices  of  the  Church,  such  as  transubstantiation,  image- 
worship,  and  pilgrimages.  Their  enemies  charged  them 
with  being  sowers  of  "sedition  ; and  certainly  they  seem 
to  have  helped  to  keep  alive  the  general  feeling  of  rest- 
lessness throughout  the  country.  One  fact  about  the 
Lollards  is  worthy  of  notice.  Though  they  were  found 
chiefly  among  the  common  people,  they  had  many  friends 
among  the  higher  classes,  and  even  at  Richard’s  court. 
Indeed,  Richard’s  first  wife,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  is  said  to 
have  favoured  them.  And  it  is  strange  that  those  cour- 
tiers whose  names  appear  among  the  Lollard  partisans 
were  the  earnest  upholders  of  royal  power  against  those 
that  wanted  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  while  the  higher 
clergy  generally  sided  with  those  who  withstood  the  king. 
In  1398,  when  Richard  struck  a great  blow  for  absolute 
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power,  the  primate  Arundel  was  driven  into  exile  ; two 
years  later  John  Montague,  earl  of  Salisbury,  a violent 
Lollard,  was  beheaded  for  having  risen  in  arms  to  restore 
Richard  to  the  throne. 

2.  Yet,  though  Lollardism  was  stronger  among  King 
Richard’s  friends  and  the’lowest  class  than  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  forget  its 
quarrel  with  the  pope,  who  still  went  on  defying  the 
statutes  of  Provisors  and  of  Praemunire,  appointing  his 
servants  to  preferments  in  England  just  as  he  thought 
lit.  After  making,  in  1390,  a useless  effort  to  check  him, 
by  passing  again  the  earlier  laws  on  the  subject  with 
more  severe  penalties,  in  1393  Parliament  at  statute  of 
last  enacted  the  famous  law  of  Praemunire.  Praemunire, 
By  this  law  anyone  directly  or  indirectly  con-  I393' 
cerned  in  bringing  into  the  kingdom  decrees  of  the  pope, 
or  Bulls , as  they  were  called,  or  who  made  himself 
an  agent  in  any  way  of  the  power  claimed  by  the  pope  in 
England,  was  to  be  put  out  of  the  king’s  protection  and 
forfeit  his  lands  and  goods.  This  was  the  last  important 
measure  of  the  kind. 

3.  But  if  Parliament  could  set  a bound  to  papal 
power,  it  could  also  be  stern— indeed  cruel — in  its  dealings 
with  the  Lollards.  Whether  it  was,  as  some  think,  that 
Richard  largely  owed  his  fail,  and  Henry  IV.  his  crown, 
to  the  alarm  of  the  clergy  at  the  spread  of  Lollardism, 
Henry,  soon  after  his  election  to  the  throne,  T 

J 7 . . ’ Law  against 

allowed  a law  of  frightful  severity  to  be  passed  heresj 

for  suppressing  heresy.  This  law,  passed  in  I401‘ 

1401,  gave  the  bishops  power  to  arrest  and  try  persons 
suspected  of  heresy  ; and  if  they  found  them  guilty,  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  sheriff,  nyayor,  or  bailiff,  who  was  bound 
to  have  them  burned  before  the  people.  A heretic,  how- 
ever, might  once  save  himself  by  recanting ; but  there 
was  no  mercy  for  those  who  fell  back  into  heresy  again, 
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The  first  to  suffer  under  this  law  was  one  William  Sawtree, 
William  a priest.  It  was  not  finally  done  away  with 

Sawtree.  until  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

4.  Lollardism  lived  on  for  some  time  longer.  In  1413 
it  boasted  that  it  had  100,000  followers.  But  in  this  year 
it  made  its  last  effort  to  do  something  great,  and  failed 
Sir  John  utterly.  Henry  V.  was  hardly  crowned,  when 

Oidcastie,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  leader  of  the  Lollards 

at  the  time,  being  a man  of  great  earnestness 
and  zeal  in  the  cause,  was  brought  before  the  Church 
authorities  on  a charge  of  having  designs  against  the 
peace  of  both  Church  and  State.  He  was  condemned,  but 
managed  to  escape  from  his  prison  in  the  Tower.  A 
strange  affair  followed,  the  facts  of  which  are  not  fully 
known.  The  king  told  his  Parliament  afterwards  that  the 
party  had  planned  a general  rising  against  society.  If 
this  was  ever  thought  of,  Henry  crushed  it  by  suddenly 
seizing  the  walls  of  London  on  the  night  fixed  for  the 
attempt,  and  then  appearing  with  an  armed  band  in  St. 
Giles’s  fields,  where  the  Lollard  muster  was  to  take  place. 
He  found  about  a hundred  gathered  there,  and  arrested 
Executed,  most  of  them,  many  of  whom  were  after- 

,4I7-  wards  hanged.  Oldcastle  got  off  safe  to 

Wales,  but  in  1417  was  retaken,  hanged,  and  burnt. 


BOOK  V. 

THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER. 


i.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  began  in  I455andendedin  1485; 
but  many  of  the  causes  from  which  they  sprang  belong 
to  a much  earlier  time.  Side  by  side  with  the  steady 
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growth  of  the  power  ot  Parliament,  kingship  was  growing 
too.  The  simple  notions  about  a king,  which  had  satis- 
fied Alfred  and  even  William,  gave  place  to  Growth  of 
much  loftier  ones,  which  looked  upon  the  king  the  notion  of 
no  longer  as  merely  the  first  man  among  the  kinsshlP- 
people,  but  as  having  something  in  his  character  that  lifted 
him  far  above  other  folk  and  gave  him  a sort  of  sacredness. 
This  change  marked  itself  in  several  ways.  Richard  I. 
began  to  use  the  plural  ‘we5  in  his  charters  ; John  took 
the  title  of  ‘ king  of  England,’  instead  of  the  older  ‘ king 
of  the  English,’  as  if  he  were  owner  of  every  acre  of  soil 
in  the  country.  Four  days  after  the  death  of  Henry  III. 
his  son  Edward  was  accepted  as  full  king,  though  the 
practice  had  hitherto  been  to  date  the  beginning  of  a new 
king’s  reign  from  the  day  of  his  coronation.  At  last  there 
arose  the  custom  of  allowing  only  a single  day  to  divide 
a new  reign  from  the  one  before  it.  Men  had  come  to 
believe  that  the  throne  of  England  was  the  property  of  a 
family,  and  that  on  a king’s  death  his  place  Kingship 
must  needs  pass  to  his  lawful  heir.  There  was  ,ookcd  on 
henceforth  'no  form  of  election  to  the  crown  inheritance, 
in  ordinary  cases.  Some  one  person  was  supposed  to  have 
what  was  called  a right  to  the  crown,  and  that  person 
was  almost  at  once  hailed  as  king.  If,  then,  a time  should 
come  when  the  reigning  king  had  not  the  supposed  right, 
and  was  of  a weaker  nature  than  the  man  who  had,  much 
quarrelling,  perhaps  even  civil  war,  might  be  expected. 

2.  Now  this  was  exactly  the  state  of  things  in  1455  ; but 
to  understand  how  it  all  came  about,  we  must  go  back  to 
aViuch  earlier  time.  F rom  the  reign  of  John  there  was  a 
powerful  party  among  the  barons  who  kept  watch  on  the 
king  and  would  not  let  him  have  his  own  The 
way  in  all  things.  After  the  rise  of  Parliament  Lancastrian 
these  barons  usually  made  the  two  houses,  party' 
especially  the  lower,  their  place  of  action.  This  party  ig 
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sometimes  called  the  Lancastrian  party,  because  the  Lan- 
castrian family  now  and  then  gave  it  a leader. 

3.  The  half-royal,  and  at  last  altogether  royal,  House  of 
Lancaster  sprang  from  Edmund,  younger  son  of  Henry 
The  House  HE,  w^°  had  at  ^ same  time  the  earldoms 

of  of  Lancaster  and  Leicester.  To  these  his  son 

aneas  er.  Thomas  added  three  more— Lincoln,  Derby, 
and  Salisbury ; and  in  the  reign  of  his  cousin,  Edward 
1 1.,  overshadowed  the  throne  itself  by  the  greatness  of  his 
Thomas,  power  and  influence.  He  led,  but  with  little 
caster,  du-d  wisdom  or  public  spirit,  the  baronial  party  in 
x322-  their  quarrels  with  Edward  II.  and  his  favour- 

ites, Gaveston  and  the  Despensers  ; but  getting  beaten 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Boroughbridge  in  1322,  he  was 
beheaded.  He  left  no  children,  but  his  brother  Henry 
afterwards  received  the  earldom  of  Leicester.  Roger 
Mortimer  then  became  the  head  of  the  Lancastrian  party  ; 
and  as  such  overthrew,  in  1327,  Edward  II.,  and  got 
Henry,  Edward  III.  raised  to  the  throne.  The  fall  of 
c-ster  Edward  II.  restored  Henry  to  three  more  of 

* 45-  his  brother’s  earldoms,  and  gave  him  the  first 

ji  ace  both  in  the  council  that  was  entrusted  with  the  rule 
o England  in  the  minority  of  the  new  king,  and  among 
tl  e nobility.  It  was,  however,  in  the  person  of  his  son, 
a1 so  a Henry,  that  his  house  reached  its  greatest  splen- 
H...nrv  dour  before  it  became  royal.  For  this  Henry 
1 and  won  high  renown  in  the  French  wars,  gaining, 
Lancaster,  as  earl  of  Derby,  the  wonderful  victory  of 
died  1361.  Auberoche,  in  1345,  over  fearful  odds.  In 
1351  he  was  made  first  duke  of  Lancaster.  He  had  iro 
John  of  son  > hut  his  second  daughter,  Blanche,  mar- 
Gaunt,  ried  John  of  Gaunt,  and  brought  her  husband, 

Lancaster.  upon  her  father’s  and  elder  sister’s  death, 
1340-99.  the  headship,  honours,  and  lands  of  the  great 
duchy.  Duke  John  left — ut  least,  for  a time — the  path 
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in  politics  usually  taken  by  his  house;  between  1374 
and  1381  he  was  the  champion  of  the  evil  deeds  and 
misrule  at  court  which  the  ‘ good  parliament  ’ had  in  vain 
striven  to  curb. 

4.  His  son,  Henry  Bolingbroke,  did  not  follow  in  his 
father’s  steps,  but  returned  to  the  ways  of  his  mother’s 
forefathers.  He  was,  when  still  very  young,  Henry  Bol_ 
found  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  who  were  ingbroke, 
trying  to  make  head  against  King  Richard  I I.’s  1306  I4'3‘ 
wilfulness  and  wastefulness.  In  1386,  being  then  called 
Earl  of  Derby,  he  joined  with  his  uncle,  the  Duke  ot 
Gloucester,  Edward  1 1 I.’s  youngest  son,  in  driving  from 
power  and  punishing  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk, 
Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  other  favourites  of 
the  king,  and  forcing  Richard  to  take  as  advisers  men 
more  agreeable  to  the  Commons.  De  la  Pole  was  im- 
peached, found  guilty  of  various  crimes,  and  sentenced  to 
lose  almost  all  he  had,  and  to  be  imprisoned  ; and 
Richard  had  to  submit  to  a council  of  regency,  c 
which  ruled  in  his  names-  Next  year  he  tried  Regency, 
with  all  his  might  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  But  I386'89' 
his  plans  failed.  His  friends  were  charged  with  treason. 
An  attempt  made  by  De  Vere,  now  duke  of  Ireland,  to 
free  his  master  from  restraint  by  force  was  „ , 

J Radcot 

defeated  at  Radcot  Bridge  ; and  Gloucester,  Bridge, 
Derby,  and  the  rest  made  Richard  call  a par-  I38?’ 
liament.  In  1388  this  parliament  met,  and  dealt,  under 
Gloucester’s  guidance,  so  cruelly  with  the  king’s  partisans 
that  it  got  the  name  of  the  ‘merciless  parliament.’  Many 
it  put  to  death  ; others  it  banished  ; all  who  came  within 
its  reach  it  punished  in  some  way. 

5.  For  a year  longer  Richard  w'as  king  only  in  name  ; 
the  reality  of  power  was  in  the  hands  of  his  uncle.  But 
in  1380  he  recovered  his  power  by  a bold  stroke,  and 
for  eight  years  ruled  with  mildness  and  judgment.  He 
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called  many  parliaments,  seemed  eager  to  please  them, 
took  no  vengeance  on  the  men  who  had  sent  his  friends 
Richard  II  to  t^ie  ga^ows  or  the  block  and  made  a slave 
as  a const!-  0f  himself,  and  gave  office  to  men  trusted 
king,  by  the  nation.  During  these  years  the  Com- 

1389-97.  mons  were  as  meek  and  ready  to  please  the 
king  as  they  had  before  been  stern  and  desirous  to  curb 
him  ; and  the  current  of  affairs  went  smoothly  on. 

6.  In  1397  Richard  entered  on  a new  course.  The 
year  before  he  had  gone  to  France  to  marry  the  French 
Richard  II  king’s  daughter,  Isabella.  It  is  thought  that 
as  a despot,  he  was  so  taken  with  the  charms  of  absolute 
1397-99-  power  as  seen  at  the  French  court  that  he 
resolved  to  try  and  set  it  up  in  England.,  In  any  case 
most  of  his  former  enemies  were  suddenly  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison  by  his  orders,  Gloucester  being  sent 
to  Calais.  Before  a parliament  called  for  the  purpose 
the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick  were  charged  with 
treason  ; the  former  was  beheaded,  and  the  latter  doomed 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  Gloucester  died,  perhaps  by 
violence,  at  Calais  ; and  the  primate  Arundel,  brother  of 
the  earl,  was  impeached  and  banished.  To  crown  all,  next 
year  the  same  parliament  laid  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
at  the  king’s  feet.  It  voted  him  a tax  on  wool,  woolfells, 
and  leather  for  life,  and  handed  over  its  powers  to  a body 
of  twelve  peers  and  six  commoners,  all  friends  of  the 
king. . Richard  was  now  master  of  England. 

7.  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  had  taken  the  king’s  side  in 
this  affair,  and  was  created  duke  of  Hereford  for  his  ser- 
Banishment  vice's.  Soon  after,  having  accused  Mowbray, 
BoHngl-ry  duke  of  Norfolk,  of  speaking  treasonable 
broke,  1398.  words  against  the  king,  he  was  challenged  by 
Mowbray  to  mortal  combat.  But  just  as  the  two  were 
about  to  close,  they  were  called  before  the  king,  who  was 
present,  and  banished  the  kingdom — Mowbray  for  life, 
Henry  for  ten  years.  This  was  in  1398;  and  in  1399 
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John  of  Gaunt  died.  Richard  at  once  took  the 
Lancaster  estates  to  himself,  though  he  had  given  a 
solemn  promise  to  his  cousin  to  leave  them  untouched. 
He  then  went  to  Ireland.  During  his  absence  Henry 
Bolingbroke  landed  with  a few  followers  at  Henry 
Ravenspurg,  and  being  joined  by  the  Percies  comes  back 
and  the  Nevilles,  easily  overthrew  the  men  to  I399' 
whom  Richard  had  entrusted  his  kingdom.  The  king,  com 
ing  back  from  Ireland,  was  made  captive  in  North  Wales, 
and  after  being  forced  to  issue  from  Chester  writs  for  a 
new  parliament,  was  carried  to  London.  Richard  then 
resigned  the  crown.  Next  day  (September  30,  1399) 
the  parliament  met,  and,  after  listening  to  Dethrone- 
thirty-three  charges  against  Richard,  declared 
him  deposed.  Thereupon  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  election 
claimed  the  now  vacant  throne  in  a set  speech  Septf"!^’ 

‘ as  being  descended  in  the  right  line  of  I3"- 
descent  from  Henry  III/ — words  that  seemingly  accepted 
as  true  a foolish  tale  that’  Edmund  of  Lancaster  had 
really  been  the  elder  son  of  Henry  III.,  but  had  been 
set  aside  because  he  was  humpbacked — a notion  that  his 
surname,  Crouchback,put  into  men’s  heads.  His  claim  was 
admitted,  and  he  became  king.  But  at  that  time  what- 
ever right  descent  could  give  to  the  vacant  throne  clearly 
belonged  to  the  young  earl  of  March,  great-grandson  of 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III.1 

1 Table  showing  descendants  of  Edward  III. 

Edward  III. 

I 

.1  1 ' 

Lionel,  3rd  son  ; John  of  Gaunt,  4th  son  ; Edmund,  5th  son. 

Philippa.  Henry  IV. 

Roger  Mortimer.  Henry  V. 
j T — T Henry  VI. 

Edmund  Anne  Mortimer,  who  married  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge 

Mortimer  'earl  of  March).  | 

Richard,  duke  of  York. 
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8.  Henry  IV.  reigned  for  fourteen  years, and  had  many 

troubles  therein.  The  friends  of  Richard  rose  in  arms. 
Henry  iv  The  Percies  again  and  again  rebelled  ; and 

king,  Wales,  under  Owen  Glendower,  defied  Henry’s 

l399*I4*.v  power  for  several  years.  But  Richard’s  friends 
were  destroyed.  Richard  himself  died  an  unknown 
death  in  prison.  Harry  Hotspur,  one  leader  of  the 
Percies,  was.  beaten  and  killed  at  Shrewsbury  in  1403 
Hotspur’s  father,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  met  the 
same  fate  at  Bramham  Moor  in  1408  ; and  Owen 
Glendower  was  overcome  at  last  by  Henry’s  valiant  son, 
Henry  of  Monmouth. 

9.  In  1413  Henry  of  Monmouth  himself  became  king  as 

Henry  V.  His  reign  is  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  the 

„ „ events  of  the  great  French  war  into  which  he 

king,  threw  himself  with  his  whole  force.  Yet  even  he 

i4i3_i422-  was  once  called  on  to  deal  with  a plot  against 
his  crown  and  life.  In  1415,  while  he  was  at  Southampton 
making  ready  to  start  for  France,  he  learned  that  his 
cousin  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  grandson  of  Edward 
III.,  through  that  king’s  fifth  son,  Edmund,  duke  of  York, 
was  conspiring  with  other  men  of  rank  to  make  the  Earl 
of  March  king.  Richard  and  the  other  conspirators  were 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  put  to  death  ; but  the  affair 
showed  that  there  were  still  sleeping  forces  in  England 
that  might  some  time  be  roused  by  events  into  fearful 
activity. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HENRY  VI. 

1.  Henry  of  Windsor  succeeded  his  father  in  1422.  His 
reign  of  thirty -nine  years  was  little  more  than  a minority 
from  beginning  to  end;  at  first  his  youth,  afterwards  his 
gentleness  of  character  or  weakness  of  intellect,  made 
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him  unfit  for  his  post.  The  State  thus  became  a battle- 
field for  rival  nobles,  each  of  whom  strove  for  the  mastery, 
merely  from  love  of  power  or  a desire  to  see  Henry  VI 
his  enemies  humbled.  England,  in  fact,  was  kinR,6 
clearly  on  her  way  to  some  great  struggle  such  142‘ 
as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses — a grand  fight,  not  for  principles 
but  for  men,  in  which  the  whole  question  would  be  who 
should  rule  England,  not  how  England  should  be  ruled. 

2.  Henry's  reign  was  a time  when  great  families  had 
more  of  their  way  in  English  state  affairs  than  they  had 
ever  had  before.  The  king  was  helpless  in  The  great 
the  hands  of  his  uncle,  Humphrey,  duke  of  familles- 
Gloucester,  the  Beauforts,  the  De  la  Poles,  the  Staffords, 
the  Nevilles,  and  the  family  of  Richard,  duke  of  York. 
Duke  Humphrey  was  the  youngest  son  of  Humphrey, 
Henry  IV.,  and  as  the  nearest  of  kin  Gloucester 
in  England  to  the  young  king  while  his  died,  1447. 
brother  Bedford  was  absent  in  France,  as  he  gene- 
rally was,  he  thought  the.  first  place  in  the  govern- 
ment to  be  naturally  his  due.  Parliament,  too,  had 
made  him  ‘ Protector  of  the  Realm  and  Church  of  Eng- 
land ’ — a title  which  he  took  very  unwillingly,  for  he  longed 
to  be  regent — and  gave  him  a council  of  nineteen  to  con- 
trol his  actions.  But  in  using  even  this  scanty  measure 
of  power  he  found  himself  thwarted  by  Henry  Card;nal 
Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  then  chan-  Beaufort, 
cellor  and  afterwards  cardinal.  Beaufort  was  ’ 1447 
the  ablest  of  John  of  Gaunt’s  three  sons  by  Catherine 
Swinford,  all  of  whom  were  born  before  wedlock,  but  were 
made  legitimate  by  royal  patent  and  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  Richard  II.’s  reign.1  His  eldest  brother.  The  House 
John,  was  created  earl,  of  Somerset,  his  of  Beaufort, 
youngest,  Thomas,  duke  of  Exeter.  Henry  Beaufort  had 
thus  a powerful  connexion.  Gloucester  and  he  were  the 

1 See  p.  93. 
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bitterest  foes.  They  fought  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
with  their  tongues  at  the  council-board  and  elsewhere  ; 
while  their  followers  attacked  one  another  with  stouter 
weapons  in  the  streets  of  London,  on  London  Bridge, 
and  at  the  gates  of  the  Tower.  Bedford  worked  hard  tc 
make  them  friends,  and  in  1425  brought  them  together 
‘ Parliament  *n  a Parliament  held  at  Leicester,  where  they 
of  bats,’  went  through  the  forms  of  a reconciliation. 

I42>  The  name  by  which  this  parliament  is  known 

in  history — c parliament  of  bats  ’ — is  a proof  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  time  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  Gloucester 
and  his  uncle  were  made  to  seek  each  other’s  friendship  ; 
for  the  servants  of  Members  having  been  forbidden  to 
carry  arms  to  this  meeting,  brought  with  them  clubs  in- 
stead. Afterwards,  when  clubs  also  were  denied  them, 
they  hid  stones  and  bits  of  lead  in  their  sleeves.  After 
this  Beaufort  left  England  for  a short  time  ; but  on  his 
return  the  war  was  carried  on  again  as  bitterly  as  ever. 
Gloucester  worked  hard  to  ruin  his  rival,  but  in  spite  of 
great  advantages  failed  in  the  end. 

3.  When  men  are  in  such  a temper  they  readily  find 
subjects  to  quarrel  about.  Beaufort  was  in  favour  of 
peace  with  France  while  England  had  still  conquests  to 
keep.  Gloucester  wished  to  carry  on  the  war  until  the 
whole  of  France  should  be  conquered.  This,  indeed, 
became  the  chief  point  of  dispute  between  them  ; and 
Beaufort  generally  got  the  better  of  his  rival  in  every 
part  of  it.  In  1440  he  was  able  to  carry  the  council  with 
him  when  he  supported  the  prayerofthe  Dukeof  Orleans — 
a prisoner  in  England  ever  since  the  battle  of  Agincourt— 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  ransom  himself.  In  1444  he 
was  in  favour  of  making  a truce  with  France,  and  in 
1445,  of  King  Henry’s  wedding  Margaret  of  Anjou  even 
at  the  cost  of  giving  up  Anjou  to  her  father  Ren^  ; and 
he  prevailed  in  all. 
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4.  Two  years  later  (1447)  both  Gloucester  and  Beaufort 
passed  away  within  two  months  of  each  other,  and  left 
their  places  to  others.  The  nobility  now  split  into  two 
factions — that  of  Queen  Margaret,  of  which  william  de 
De  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Edmund  la  Poie^ 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  were  the  leading  Suffolk, 
men,  and  that  of  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  died>  I4S°' 
of  York,  whose  fast  friends  were  Richard  Neville,  earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  his  son,  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Warwick. 
These  three  Richards  were  bound  together  by  the  very 
strongest  family  ties,  for  Cicely,  the  sister  of  the  elder 
and  aunt  of  the  younger  of  the  Nevilles,  was  the  wife  of 
Plantagenet. 

5.  The  appearance  of  this  prince  marks  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  earl  of  Cambridge  who  died  by  the  axe  Richard 

in  141c,  and,  more  important  still,  of  Anne  Plantagenet 

A(r  . ’ • r , , 1 • duke  of 

Mortimer,  sister  of  the  youth  who  in  1399  York,  died, 
stood  next  to  the  throne  after  Richard  II.  l46°- 
As  this  youth  and  his  only  brother  were  now  dead  with- 
out issue,  Richard  of  York  inherited  whatever  right  to 
the  crown  the  being  first  in  lineal  descent  from  Edward 
III.  could  give ; for  his  ancestor,  Lionel,  was  Edward  Ill.’s 
third  son,  while  Henry  VP’s  ancestor,  John  of  Gaunt,  was 
Edward  III.’s  fourth  son.  Yet  if  the  usage  of  earlier 
times  were  to  settle  the  question,  the  lawful  right  was 
clearly  on  Henry’s  side.  His  grandfather  had  been 
chosen  king  by  parliament,  and  more  than  one  Act  had 
settled  the  crown  in  his  family,  which  had  now  been  the 
kingly  line  for  more  than  half  a century.  The  whole 
English  nobility  had  sworn  fealty  to  him.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  usage  of  earlier  times 
could  not  settle  such  a question  when  such  a king  as 
Henry  VI.  sat  on  the  throne  of  Edward  I. 

6.  At  first  York  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  of  claim- 

E.H.  r. 
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ing  the  crown.  He  merely  longed  for  power,  molted  on 
York's  aims,  it  as  his  due,  and  was  in  a rage  at  seeing  it  in 
in  the  hands  of  Suffolk  and  Somerset.  He  and  his  allies, 
the  Nevilles,  watched  the  course  of  events,  eager  to  get  a 
chance  of  crushing  the  men  whom  they  hated.  Suffolk 
and  Somerset  had  become  very  unpopular — Suffolk  be- 
cause he  was  the  envoy  who  made  the  bargain  to  give  up 
Anjou  and  Maine,  Somerset  because  he  was  in  command 
when  Normandy  was  lost.  In  1450  an  impeachment  over- 
threw Suffolk,  who  was  then  lawlessly  seized  and  beheaded 
at  sea  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  exile  on  the 
murdered  at  Continent.  Yorkwas  at  this  time  in  Ireland  as 
iea,  1450.  Lieutenant;  and  there  is  no  proof  that  he  had 
any  share  in  bringing  about  Suffolk’s  fall  and  death. 

7.  It  is  a sign  of  the  general  uneasiness  which  prevailed, 
that  after  this  event  the  commons  of  Kent  rose  in  arms 

, under  one  John  Cade,  and  marched  upon 

Cade  s ris-  , ;L.  . , 

ing  in  Kent,  London.  They  are  said  to  have  been 

I45°-  frightened  at  a report  that  the  court  intended 

to  punish  severely  the  men  of  Kent  because'  the  ships 
that  had  waylaid  Suffolk  had  sailed  from  Kent,  and  the 
unlucky  nobleman’s  headless  body  had  been  thrown 
ashore  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  Their  rising  had  the  usual 
fate  of  such  enterprises.  After  some  successes,  a victory 
at  Sevenoaks,  in  which  Stafford,  who  commanded  against 
Cade,  was  killed,  a short  stay  in  Southwark,  and  an  occa 
sional  visit  to  London,  the  rebels  were  partly  beaten, 
partly  persuaded  to  give  up  their  enterprise.  Cade  tried 
to  escape,  but  was  overtaken  and  kilJed,  and  a few 
others  were  put  to  death.  But  there  was  little  blood  shed 
after  the  affair  was  over. 

8.  Somerset  now  took  Suffolk’s  place,  and  for  three 
years  (1450-53)  kept,  with  the  queen’s  help,  the  reins  of 
power  in  his  own  hands.  He  had  little  peace,  however, 
during  this  time.  In  1450  York  came  back  from  Ire- 
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land,  entered  London  at  the  head  of  4,000  men,  and 
making  his  way  into  Henry’s  presence,  com-  Edmund 
plained  of  many  wrongs  and  slights  done  to 
him.  Henry  answered  mildly,  and  promised  Somerset, 
to  call  a parliament.  He  kept  his  promise.  dled’ 14SS* 
The  commons  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  York  ; 
and  Somerset  was  sent  to  prison.  It  was  even  moved 
that  York  should  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown,  as  no 
chi  d had  been  as  yet  born  to  the  king.  Yet  in  a short 
time  Somerset  was  released,  and  was  as  high  in  the  king’s 
favour  as  ever,  whilst  York  withdrew  to  his  castle  of 
Ludlow.  In  1452  York  was  persuaded  to  visit  the  king, 
and  then  was  made  prisoner.  But  Somerset  was  afraid  to 
go  any  farther  against  one  so  powerful,  and  having  forced 
him  to  make  a public  statement  of  his  loyalty,  allowed 
him  to  go  free. 

9.  Next  year  (1453)  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a son,  and 
Plantagenet’s  hopes  of  a peaceful  succession  prince 
to  the  throne  came  to  an  end;  for  between  Lancasfe°f 
1447  and  1453,  Henry  had  been  the  only  bom,  1453. 
living  descendant  of  Henry  IV.,  on  whose  heirs  the 
crown  had  been  settled  by  act  of  parliament  in  1406. 
If  he  were  to  die  without  issue,  York  could  not  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  succession.  It  is  possible  that  York’s  dis- 
like of  Somerset  may  have  arisen  from  a suspicion  that 
he,  as  next  in  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt  after  the  king, 
had  also  an  eye  to  the  crown.  But  two  months  before 
the  birth  of  his  son,  the  king  fell  ill,  and  lost  his  wits  ; 
and  Somerset  was  driven  from  power.  The  council  sent 
him  to  the  Tower,  and  empowered  York  to  open  Parlia- 
ment as  the  king’s  lieutenant.  Henry’s  in  tel- 
lect  seemed  to  have  utterly  gone  ; and  the  lose? his 
Lords  (as  yet  the  Commons  were  not  allowed  Wlts’  T453' 
to  have  a voice  on  such  a question  as  the  Regency)  made 
York  Protector  of  the  realm.  He  did  not  enjoy  the  office 
G a 
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long.  In  1455  the  king’s  reason  suddenly  came  back  to 
him.  York  ceased  to  be  Protector  ; and  Margaret  and 
Somerset  returned  to  power.  York  lost  even  his  govern- 
ment of  Calais ; and  his  friends  were  driven  from  office. 
Such  treatment  he  felt  to  be  unbearable  ; and  accordingly 
he  marched  with  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick  on 
London,  and  began  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WARS  OF  THE  ROSES  AND  HOUSE  OF  YORK. 

I.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  so  called  from  the  York- 
ists having  taken  a white,  the  Lancastrians  a red  rose  as 
their  badge.  The  first  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  in  1455, 
at  St.  Albans,  the  last  in  1485,  near  Bosworth.  Between 
General  these  two  events  as  many  as  ten  other  battles 
theWars  of  t0°k  P^ace-  They  were  different  in  many 
the  Roses.  ways  from  other  wars.  They  were  wars  of 
noble  houses.  The  mass  of  the  people  took  no  great 
part  in  them  ; and  thus,  though  more  blood  was  shed  by 
them  on  the  field  and  on  the  scaffold  than  at  any  other 
time  in  England,  the  nation  did  not  suffer  very  much 
from  them.  No  institutions  were  endangered  by  them. 
The  life  of  the  country  went  on  as  usual.  Every  English- 
man dwelt  secure  under  the  shelter  of  the  laws.  But 
they  made  great  destruction  among  the  noble  houses. 
The  ranks  of  these  were  already  thinned  by  the  troubles 
of  the  days  of  Edward  II.  and  Richard  II.  In  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  they  well-nigh  perished  altogether,  for  in 
these  wars  little  mercy  was  shown  by  either  party.  The 
men  of  rank  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  foes  after  a 
defeat  were  sent  straight  to  the  scaffold.  In  this  respect 
they  are  a great  contrast  both  to  the  wars  of  the  thirteenth 
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and  to  those  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  unhappy 
result  followed  from  them, — the  king’s  power  became  al- 
most the  only  strong  thing  in  the  state.  Standing  no  longer 
in  awe  of  the  noble  class,  who  had  often  curbed  his 
authority,  he  was  able  for  a time  to  work  his  will  without 
any  check. 

2.  On  reaching  St.  Albans,  York  found  that  the  king  and 
Somerset  were  lying  with  a force  inside  the  town.  After 
a short  pause  he  attacked  them,  and  by  the  pight  of 
help  of  Warwick,  gained  a complete  victory.  St.  Albans, 
Somerset  and  three  other  lords  were  killed.  I45S' 

York  went  on  to  London,  carrying  the  king  with  him,  and 
at  once  took  the  management  of  affairs  to  himself.  Later 
in  the  year  the  king  fell  ill  of  his  former  disease  ; and 
York  became  again  Protector.  In  a few  months  Henry 
again  recovered,  and  York  again  ceased  to  be  Protector. 
But  he  still  continued  to  be  the  foremost  man  in  the 
State  under  the  king. 

3.  It  was  a very  uneasy  time,  however.  The  other 
faction  was  watching  eagerly  for  a chance  against  the 
Yorkists.  In  1458  the  two  parties  made  a great  show  of 
being  reconciled ; but  parted  only  to  hate  each  other 
more  than  ever.  At  last  the  storm  burst.  How  it  came 
rbout  cannot  be  exactly  known  ; but  in  1459  the  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians  were  again  in  arms  against  each  other. 
After  a victory  at  Bloreheath,  Salisbury  joined  Fight  of 
his  troops  to  those  of  York  and  Warwick;  Bloreheath, 
and  the  combined  force  awaited  the  approach  I459‘ 

of  the  king’s  army  at  Ludford,  near  Ludlow.  But 
frightened  at  a part  of  their  force  going  over  to  Henry, 
the  leaders  suddenly  fled,  and  sought  shelter  Flight  of 
— York  in  Ireland,  Salisbury  arid  Warwick  at 
Calais,  of  which  place  the  latter  was  governor.  1459. 

A parliament,  held  the  same  year  at  Coventry,  proclaimed 
them  all  traitors. 
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4.  In  the  following  summer  (1460)  there  was  another 
sudden  change.  Warwick  and  Salisbury  landed  at  Sand- 
wich, and  marched  upon  London,  gathering  troops  as 
they  went.  Finding  the  king  gone,  they  followed  on  his 
Fight  of  track,  and  overtook  him  at  Northampton. 
Northamp-  Here  there  was  another  battle  ; Henry  was 
ton,  1460.  beaten  and  taken  prisoner,  while  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  three  other  peers, and  three  hundred  knights 
and  gentlemen  fell  on  the  Lancastrian  side.  A meeting  of 
parliament  at  Westminster  followed,  at  which  Richard  of 
York  claims  York  laid  before  the  lords  a formal  statement 
ihe  crown,  of  his  claim  to  the  crown.  The  lords  were 
146°-  very  unwilling  to  take  up  the  question  ; but 

on  being  pressed  for  an  answer  they  said  that  York’s 
claim  was  well  founded,  but  advised  that  Henry  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  the  crown  during  his  life.  This  was 
agreed  to  : Henry  was  to  remain  king,  and  York  was  to 
succeed  on  Henry’s  death.  But  Margaret,  who  had  fled 
to  Scotland  after  the  battle  of  Northampton,  crossed  the 
border  and  began  to  make  head  in  the  north.  York  and 
Salisbury  marched  to  crush  her,  but  venturing  into  the 
Fight  of  field  with  a very  small  force,  were  themselves 
Yorkeflain:  crushed  at  Wakefield  on  December  30,  1460. 

1460.  York  was  among  the  slain  ; Salisbury  was' 

beheaded  by  the  victors  the  next  day. 

5.  The  quarrel  was  now  taken  up  by  York’s  eldest  son, 
Edward,  earl  of  March,  who  on  hearing  of  his  father’s 
death,  gathered  round  him  the  wild  spirits  of  the  Welsh 
Marches,  always  loyal  to  his  house,  and  moved  upon 
Fights  of  London.  When  on  his  way  he  had  to  fight 
Mortimer’s  at  Mortimer’s  Cross  to  free  his  army  from  the 
St°Albans,  Lancastrian  force,  led  by  Jasper  Tudor,  which 
r46i.  kept  following  him.  He  beat  Tudor,  and 

pushed  on  to  London.  Whilst  these  things  were  going 
on,  Margaret  and  her  partisans  were  also  on  th^ir  way  tQ 
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London,  and  before  Edward  came  up  had  fought  with 
and  overcome  Warwick  at  St.  Albans,  and  recovered  the 
king’s  person.  But  Edward  was  able  to  join  his  men 
with  what  remained  of  Warwick’s  army;  and  even  Mar- 
garet was  not  daring  enough  to  attack  this  new  torce. 
She  fell  back  northwards  ; Edward  then  entered  London 
in  triumph,  and  was  hailed  as  king  (March  1461). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LINE  OF  YORK. 

i.  Edward  IV.  reigned  for  22  years  (1461-1483) ; for  five 
months  of  which  he  was,  however,  an  exile  from  his 
kingdom.  The  first  event  of  his  reign  was  Edward  IV. 
the  bloodiest  fight  of  the  war  ; for  the  Lan-  king,  1461- 
castrian  leaders  still  held  the  north  ; and 
Edward  and  Warwick  hastened  against  them  with  an 
army  of  49,000  men.  On  Palm  Sunday  the  Batt]e  of 
rival  forces  met  at  Towton,  in  southern  York-  Towton, 
shire.  The  slaughter  that  ensued  surpassed  I46l‘ 
anything  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  England. 
Forty  thousand  are  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  field.  The 
Yorkists  won  the  day.  Henry,  Margaret,  their  son  Ed- 
ward, Somerset,  and  the  other  noble  friends  of  the  Red 
Rose  made  for  Scotland,  while  Edward  entered  York. 
Again  there  was  a meeting  of  parliament,  in  which  Ed- 
ward’s kingship  was  fully  recognized.  The  three  Lan- 
castrian kings  were  declared  usurpers  ; and  the  leading 
Lancastrian  nobles  were  proclaimed  traitors. 

2.  For  more  than  nine  years  (1461-1470)  Edward  was 
able  to  keep  the  crown  he  had  won  without  meeting  with 
any  serious  reverse.  He  had  one  sleepless  foe — Mar- 
garet. She  sought  allies  ip  Scotland  and  in  France,  and 
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twice  led  an  armed  force  into  northern  England.  She 
was  beaten  in  both  attempts  ; and  in  the  second — which 
Margaret’s  vvas  mac^e  1 4^4 — her  friends  were  twice  over- 

invasions of  thrown  by  John  Neville,  marquis  of  Monta- 
England.  gue>  a brother  of  Warwick’s.  In  1465  the 
hapless  Henry,  who  had  lain  in  hiding  for  some  time,  was 
found  in  Yorkshire  and  brought  to  London. 

3.  Indeed,  Edward’s  throne  would  have  been  quite 
secure  had  he  not  driven  Warwick  into  the  ranks  of  his 
foes.  How  the  deadly  quarrel  between  the  king  and  his 
too  powerful  subject  came  about  cannot  be  certainl) 
Warwick  known ; but  it  was,  in  all  likelihood,  a result  of 
and  Edward  Edward’s  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodville 
quarrel.  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  whom  he  had  met 
by  accident,  and  secretly  wedded,  in  1464.  The  lady  had 
many  kinsfolk — children,  father,  brothers,  sisters.  These 
gathered  round  Edward’s  throne,  rose  high  in  royal  favour, 
and  seemed  to  have  thrust  aside  those  who  had  stood 
by  the  Yorkist  cause  in  its  darkest  hour,  and  won  the 
king  his  crown.  A coldness  sprang  up  between  Edward 
and  Warwick.  The  king  was  jealous  of  a subject  whose 
influence  was  greater  than  his  own,  and  who  was  popu- 
larly called  ‘ the  king-maker.’  The  subject  was  in  a rage 
with  the  king  on  account  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs.  The 
cloud  that  had  risen  between  the  cousins  grew  blacker 
and  blacker.  Moreover,  Warwick  had  given  offence  to 
Edward  on  a point  on  which  he  felt  very  strongly.  He 
had,  in  1469,  married  Isabella,  the  eldest  of  his  daughters 
(he  had  no  male  children),  to  the  king’s  eldest  living 
brother,  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  as  yet  the 
next  male  heir  to  the  throne.  The  breach  went  on 
widening,  until  at  last  we  find  Warwick  and  Clarence 
exiles  in  France,  and  making  an  alliance  with  Margaret 
to  restore  Henry  to  the  throne. 

4.  Accordingly,  Warwick,  bringing  his  son-in-law  with 
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him,  in  the  autumn  of  1470,  sailed  from  France  and 
landed  at  Dartmouth.  There  was  a general  rush  of 
fighting  men  to  his  standard.  With  these  he  Warwick 
went  northwards  in  search  of  Edward,  who  Henry  VI 
had  gone  thither  to  put  down  a rising.  147°. 
Edward  finding  himself  almost  without  a follower,  his 
men  having  gone  over  in  great  numbers  to  Warwick,  fled 
to  King’s  Lynn,  and  thence  sailed  away  to  Holland. 
He  sought  a refuge  with  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  was  the  husband  of  his  sister  Margaret. 
Thus  the  Red  Rose  triumphed  once  more.  Henry  was 
drawn  from  the  Tower  and  set  again  on  the  throne.  He 
did  not  enjoy  it  long ; for  in  a few  months  Edward  re- 
appeared, having  landed  at  Ravenspurg  (March  1471); 
marching  southwards,  he  was  joined  on  the  way  by  the 
fickle  Clarence,  and  soon  found  himself  in  London. 
Thence  issuing,  he  engaged  Warwick  at  Battles  of 
Barnet  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  overthrew  him.  Xewkesand 
Warwick  and  his  brother  Montague  were  bury,  1471. 
killed.  Another  victory,  won  three  weeks  later  at  Tewkes- 
bury over  Margaret,  who  had  landed  in  England  the  very 
day  of  Warwick’s  death,  left  Edward  apparently  without 
a single  person  to  fear ; for  the  lad  Edward  was  slain 
at  Tewkesbury,  Henry  shortly  afterwards  died  the 
mysterious  death  usual  with  dethroned  kings  in  England, 
and  Margaret  was  a prisoner. 

5.  Little  notice  need  be  taken  of  the  rest  of  the  events 
of  Edward’s  reign.  In  1475  he  invaded  France,  but  only 
to  make  the  peace  of  Pecquigny  with  Lewis  Peace  of 
XL,  in  which  Lewis  agreed  to  pay  him  75,000  Pecquigny, 
crowns  at  once  and  50,000  yearly.  It  was  I475' 
then  that  Lewis  ransomed  Margaret  of  Anjou,  for  she 
was  his  kinswoman.  In  1478  George  of  Clarence  was 
tried  before  the  Lords,  found  guilty  of  treason,  and 
suffered  death  in  the  Tower  ; and  between  1480  and  1483 
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there  was  a war  with  Scotland  in  which  the  king’s 
youngest  brother,  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  recovered 
Edward  iv.  Berwick  from  the  Scots  (it  had  been  lost  in 
dies  1483.  1461).  for  the  last  time.  In  April  1483,  King 

Edward  died. 

6.  He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Edward  and  Richard, 
the  one  twelve,  the  other  ten  years  old.  Richard  of 
Edward  v.,  Gloucester  was  their  only  surviving  uncle, 
I48^-  and  therefore,  their  natural  guardian.  Richard 

was  an  able  man,  but  crafty  and  unprincipled  ; and  there 
Richard  doubt  that  soon  after  his  brother’s 

duke  of  ’ death  he  thought  of  seizing  the  crown  for  him- 
Gloucester.  sej£  any  case  ^g  history  of  the  so-called 
reign  of  Edward  V. — which  lasted  for  only  two  months 
and  a half — is  a mere  record  of  the  bold  strokes  Richard 
made  to  clear  his  path  to  the  throne  and  his  stealthy 
approaches  along  it.  When  Edward  IV.  died,  Gloucester 
was  in  the  north,  and  young  Edward  at  Ludlow,  in  the 
keeping  of  Earl  Rivers,  his  mother’s  brother,  and  Sir 
Richard  Grey,  her  son.  On  hearing  of  the  king’s  death, 
both  Richard  and  Edward  set  out,  each  with  his  friends, 
for  London.  They  met  on  the  way  ; and  Richard  had 
Rivers  and  Grey  arrested  and  sent  northwards.  On 
reaching  London  he  placed  the  lad  in  the  Tower,  to  be 
kept  there  until  the  day  fixed  for  his  coronation,  and  was 
himself  named  Protector  of  the  kingdom.  The  queen’s 
kinsmen  had  been  greatly  disliked  by  the  old  nobility, 
who  looked  on  them  as  upstarts  ; and  though 
Richard’s  doings  with  regard  to  them  had  no  colour  of 
law  or  justice,  no  one  spoke  against  them.  Next,  Lord 
Hastings,  a man  not  likely  to  be  shaken  in  his  loyalty  to 
Lord  Has  the  children  of  his  late  master>  King  Edward, 
tings  mur-  was  one  day  beheaded  within  the  Tower 
dered.  grounds  on  Richard’s  mere  order.  At  the 

same  time  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Lord  Stanley  were 
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laid  hold  of  and  kept  in  prison.  The  queen  dowager, 
who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  a holy  place,  was  persuaded 
to  give  up  her  son,  York  ; and  he  was  at  once  sent  to 
join  his  brother  in  the  Tower.  Rivers,  Grey,  and  their 
friends  were  put  to  death  in  the  north  ; and  armed  men 
from  Yorkshire  began  to  muster  in  London.  Then  one 
Dr.  Shaw  was  put  up  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  to  tell  the  people 
that  King  Edward  had  never  been  really  married  to  Dame 
Elizabeth  Grey,  as  he  had  before  been  contracted  to  a 
Lady  Eleanor  Butler  ; and  that  his  children  were  there- 
fore not  his  lawful  heirs.  At  last  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, himself  a descendant  of  Edward  III.  through  that 
duke  of  Gloucester  who  died  at  Calais  in  1397,  went  to 
the  Guildhall  and  made  before  the  mayor  and  citizens 
there  assembled  a full  statement  of  Richard’s  title.  It 
met  with  some  show  of  approval ; and  next  day  Richard 
was  asked  to  take  the  crown  by  a body  of  men  acting 
on  behalf  of  what  they  called  ‘the  three  Estates  of 
the  Realm  of  England  ; ’ and  after  a little  display  o: 
coyness,  he  accepted.  A parliament  had  been  called 
for  that  day  ; and-it  is  likely  that  many  of  those  who 
offered  the  crown  were  members  of  the  Lords  or  Com- 
mons. The  petition  stated  that  King  Edward’s  children 
were  ‘ bastards,’  Clarence’s  attainted,  and  that  Richard 
was  therefore  the  undoubted  heir  of  Richard,  duke  of 
York. 

7.  Richard  III.  reigned  for  little  more  than  two  years. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  have  his  nephews  murdered. 
Richard  The  truth  of  the  story,  that  they  were  smothered 
in.,  1483-  in  the  Tower  by  Miles  Forest  and  John 
I48s'  Dighton,  leaves  little  to  be  explained  in  the 

history  of  the  day  ; its  falsehood  would  leave  a good  deal. 
He  was  next  called  on  to  deal  with  a plot  and  rising  in 
which  his  former  friend,  Buckingham,  took  an  active 
part.  The  rising  failed  ; and  Buckingham  was  taken  and 
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beheaded.  But  the  plan  that  Buckingham  had  tried  to 
carry  out  lived  on,  and  led  before  long  to  Richard’s  de- 
struction. There  was  then  living  in  exile  inBritanny  one 
Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  who,  owing  to  the 
havoc  that  war  and  murder  had  made  of  the  Lancastrian 
family,  had  become  its  foremost  member  of  English  birth. 
He  was  the  son  of  Margaret  Beaufort  and  Henry 
Edmund  Tudor,  and  inherited,  through  his  Tudor- 
mother,  the  headship  of  the  House  of  Beaufort,  sprung 
from  John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine  Swinford.1  Richard’s 
crimes  had  lost  him  the  love  of  many  of  the  old  friends 
of  his  house  ; and  an  alliance  was  now  made  between 
these  and  the  remaining  friends  of  the  Lancastrian  cause. 
It  was  agreed  between  them  that  their  long  feud  should 
be  healed  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  Tudor  with  Elizabeth 
of  York,  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  •,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  Richard  should  be  assailed  by  an  invasion  from 
abroad  and  a rising  in  England.  The  first  Battle  of 
attempt  came  to  nothing ; but  the  second  AuSJistth’ 
succeeded.  In  the  summer  of  1485,  Henry  1485. 
landed  at  Milford  Haven  in  South  Wales,  and  after  a 
somewhat  roundabout  march,  engaged  Richard  at  Bos- 
worth  on  August  22.  Richard  fell  on  the  field,  and  with 
him  the  Plantagenet  line  of  kings  ended. 


1 Table  showing  the  royal  descent  of  the  Tudors. 


John  of  Gaunt  (by  Catherine  Swinford). 


John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset.  Henry  Beaufort  Thomas,  d.  of  Exeter 
I (cardinal). 


John,  duke  of  Somerset.  Edmund,  duke  of  Somerset 

I ' (killed  | 1455). 


Margaret,  m.  Edmund  Tudor.  | | 

Henry  Edmund 

[ (beheaded  1464).  (beheaded  1471) 

Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond. 
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We  have  now  got  to  the  end  of  a very  stirring  time. 
Many  things  were  done  in  it  which  we  must  disapprove 
of;  but  one  good  thing  was  gained  by  the  English  people 
during  it.  This  was  the  winning  of  the  liberties 
Summary.  y-hJch  we  now  enjoy.  It  is  true  that  the  king 
was  quite  as  strong  at  the  end  of  this  time  as  he  had  been 
at  the  beginning.  So  many  noble  families  were  swept 
away  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  that  the  king  was  no  longer 
afraid  of  the  nobility  and  was  able  to  do  almost  anything 
he  liked.  But  the  work  done  by  Simon  de  Montfort  and 
Edward  I.,  like  all  true  work,  did  not  die.  Parliament 
still  lived  ; and  though  for  a long  time  it  was  well  content 
to  let  the  king  have  his  way  in  most  things,  yet  it  still 
kept  all  its  powers.  Without  its  consent  no  money  could 
be  lawfully  taken  from  the  people  and  no  laws  could  be 
made. 

The  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  had  a good  deal 
to  do  with  making  Parliament  so  strong.  In  themselves 
these  wars  were  barren  of  everything  but  evil ; but  indi- 
rectly they  did  much  good.  For  from  Parliament  only 
could  the  king  get  the  means  of  carrying  them  on.  Par- 
liament had  therefore  to  be  called  very  often ; and  thus 
the  power  of  the  Commons  became  great.  So  it  came 
about  that  the  one  abiding  result  of  these  two  hundred 
and  seventy  years  was  that  the  people  had  found  out  the 
way  of  governing  themselves. 
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THE  TUDORS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  time  to  which  we  have  now  come  many  great 
cnanges  came  over  England,  which  began  to  make  for 
itself  the  national  character  which  it  still  has.  changes  in 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  last  half  of  the  ^fwthe 
fifteenth  century,  (i)  England  had  lost  its  pos-  Tudors, 
sessions  in  France;'  (2)  the  English  barons  had  been  almost 
destroyed  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Two  things  fol- 
lowed from  these  : (1)  England  tried  to  be  peaceable, 
and  wished  to  settle  her  own  affairs  at  home,  instead  of 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  (2)  The  power 
which  the  barons  had  had  now  went  to  the  king,  who 
became  very  strong. 

But  there  were  other  things  also  which  did  much  to 
change  England. 

(1)  The  writings  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans 
began  to  be  read  much  more  widely,  and  made  men 
think  more,  and  think  differently  from  what  they  had 
done  before.  Printing  also  was  found  out,  and  made 
books  plentiful  and  cheap  : before  this  time  they  had 
all  been  written,  or  printed  from  wooden  blocks,  and  so 
were  few  and  dear.  Thus  knowledge  was  spread  among 
the  people  more  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

(2)  This  new  learning  made  people  wish  to  think 

£.  H.  n 
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more  for  themselves,  and  they  were  not  so  willing  to  obey 
the  Pope  in  matters  of  religion.  They  came  to  see,  too, 
that  many  of  the  things  which  he  told  them  to  believe 
were  not  found  in  the  Bible,  which  book  they  had  now 
begun  to  read  for  themselves.  So  some  countries, 
amongst  which  England  was  one,  left  off  obeying  the 
Pope  in  religion. 

(3)  Columbus  discovered  the  New  World,  and  men 
began  to  take  more  to  the  sea.  The  English  especially 
did  so,  and  found  out  new  lands  in  North  America,  and 
tried  to  make  settlements  on  them.  Ever  since  this  time 
the  English  have  been  great  seamen,  and  have  made 
many  settlements  (or  colonies)  in  far-off  lands. 

All  these  great  changes  came  about  in  England  under 
the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  as  they  were 
called,  because  Henry  VI I. ’s  father  came  of  a Welsh 
family — the  Tudors.  We  have  to  see  how  England 
passed  through  all  these  great  changes:  and  how  she 
grew  stronger  and  greater  bv  doing  so. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE 
CROWN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HENRY  VII. — 1485-1509 

I.  The  people  of  England  were  very  weary  of  the  long 
fighting  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  They  were  glad 
when  Henry  of  Richmond  prom  sed  to  marry  Henry  vii. 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  October’ 
and  so  join  together  the  two  houses  of  York  1485- 
and  Lancaster,  and  bring  the  sad  civil  wars  to  an  end. 
From  the  first  Henry  showed  that  he  meant  to  be  king 
by  his  own  right.  He  had  himself  crowned,  October 
1485,  and  then  called  Parliament  together.  He  told 
them  that  he  £ had  come  to  the  throne  by  the  just  title  of 
inheritance  and  by  the  judgment  of  God  who  had  given 
him  victory.’  He  did  not  marry  Elizabeth  till  he  saw 
that  all  men  took  him  for  their  king.  He  would  not  owe 
any  of  his  right  to  his  wife,  nor  would  he  look  upon  her 
as  having  a title  equal  to  his  own. 

2.  But  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  gone  on  too  long  to 
be  quieted  all  at  once.  The  Yorkists  were  angry  that 
the  king  did  not  give  his  wife  more  power.  Rising  of 
In  i486,  as  Henry  was  making  a progress  LordXovel. 
through  the  Northern  shires,  there  was  a feeble  rising 
of  the  Yorkists  under  Lord  Lovel.  The  king’s  troops 
came  together  so  soon  that  the  rebels  had  to  flee.  But 
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Henry’s  reign  was  never  free  from  plots  against  him,  and 
many  of  these  plots  wero  made  with  great  care  and 
cunning.  There  was  still  living,  as  a prisoner  in  the 

Lambert  Tower,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke 

Simnel.  0f  Clarence,  Edward  IV.’s  brother.  The 

Yorkists  set  up  a boy,  called  Lambert  Simnel,  the  son  of 

a joiner  in  Oxford,  who  pretended  that  he  was  the  real 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Many  people  believed  that  he  was, 
and  he  was  crowned  at  Dublin  as  King  Edward  VI.  The 
chief  family  in  Ireland,  that  of  the  Geraldines,  who  were 
Earls  of  Kildare,  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  Yorkists. 
They  now  welcomed  this  pretender,  who  invaded  Eng- 
land, but  was  beaten  in  battle  at  Stoke,  near  Newark 
(June  1487).  Many  of  the  chief  nobles  who  were  with 
him  were  killed  in  the  battle.  He  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  was  pardoned  by  the  king,  who  made  him 
a scullion  in  his  kitchen. 

3.  The  king  learnt  from  this  that  he  must  be  more 
careful  what  he  did,  and  must  not  make  the  Yorkists 
Power  of  angry.  He  had  his  queen,  Elizabeth,  crowned 
the  nobles.  (November  1487),  and  from  this  time  showed 
her  greater  honour.  He  saw  also  that  he  could  keep 
his  kingdom  quiet  only  by  making  the  power  of  his 
nobles  less,  and  by  making  good  laws  to  keep  them  in 
order.  There  were  not  many  great  nobles  left  in  the 
land,  for  many  had  been  killed  in  the  bloody  battles  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Not  more  than  thirty  of  the  old 
nobles  had  been  left  alive.  Henry  VII.  saw  that  if  he 
wished  to  keep  his  kingdom  in  peace  he  must  prevent 
these  nobles  from  making  any  disturbance. 

4.  The  nobles  in  former  times  had  kept  in  their  ser- 
vice a great  number  of  armed  men,  who  were  bound  to 

obey  them,  and  were  ready  to  fight  for  them 
whenever  they  wished.  When  the  nobles 
went  about  they  had  around  them  these  ‘retainers,’  as 
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1487.  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber.  5 

they  were  called,  who  wore  their  lord’s  livery,  and  were 
disorderly  and  breakers  of  the  peace.  Out  of  these 
retainers  the  nobles  could  raise  an  army  to  fight  against 
the  king  whenever  they  pleased.  Moreover  the  nobles 
had  a custom,  called  maintenance , of  binding  themselves 
together  to  maintain  or  support  one  another  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

5.  Now  that  the  nobles  were  few  in  number  and  could 
not  do  much  against  the  king,  he  determined  to  put 
down  these  evil  customs.  Laws  had  been  passed  against 
them  in  former  reigns,  but  had  never  been  carried  out. 
Henry  VII.  made  a special  court  to  try  and  punish  all 
nobles  who  broke  the  laws  against  ‘ mainte-  ^ ^ ^ 
nances  ’ and  the ‘giving  of  liveries.’  This  new  the  Star 
court  was,  like  the  other  law  courts,  a sort  of  Chambei- 
Committee  of  the  King’s  Privy  Council.  Its  judges  were 
the  chief  ministers  of  the  king,  who  would  be  likelv  to 
carryout  the  laws  and  not  be  afraid  of  the  nobles,  ir 
was  called  the  Court  oi  the  Star  Chamber,  because  it  sat 
in  a room  of  which  the  ceiling  was  ornamented  with 
stars. 

This  Star  Chamber  Court  was  at  first  useful  in  making 
the  great  nobles  obey  the  laws  ; but  later  on  it  tried  all 
kinds  of  cases  which  it  was  not  meant  to  try,  and 
punished  men  who  by  word  or  by  writing  offended  the 
king  or  his  ministers.  In  this  way  it  grew  very  hateful 
to  the  people ; for  men  brought  to  trial  before  it  were 
judged  guilty  not  by  a jury,  but  by  the  judges,  who  wished 
only  to  please  the  king. 

6.  Henry  VII.  wished  to  keep  down  rebellions,  to  give 
his  land  peace,  to  make  .all  men  keep  the  laws,  and  to 
rule  as  a strong  king.  He  used  to  say  that  a Henry  vil.’s 
king  who  wished  to  be  strong  must  always  taxation, 
have  money,  and  he  took  care  to  get  together  as  much 
money  as  he  could.  But  some  of  the  people  were  not 
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willing  to  pay  taxes.  Twice  there  were  rebellions  when 
the  king  tried  to  gather  subsidies , which  were  sums  of 
money  granted  by  Parliament  and  levied  on  all  men’s 
property. 

7.  So  Henry  VII.  tried  to  get  money  in  other  ways 
than  through  Parliament.  (1)  He  would  make  his  minis- 
Benevo-  ters  send  for  rich  men  and  ask  them  to  give  him 
lences.  money,  and  when  they  promised,  because  they 
did  not  like  to  say  ‘ No  ’ to  the  king,  he  would  send  and 
take  it.  Thus  Ai'chbishop  Morton  used  to  send  for  mer- 
chants whom  he  thought  to  be  rich  and  ask  them  for 
money.  If  they  lived  handsomely  he  told  them  that  it 
was  plain  they  were  rich  enough  to  afford  to  help  the 
king.  If  they  lived  poorly  he  said  they  must  be  saving 
money  very  fast,  and  so  could  easily  spare  some.  This 
way  of  catching  men,  whatever  they  did,  was  known  as 
‘ Morton’s  fork.’  A law  was  passed  that  what  had  once 
been  promised  as  a gift  to  the  king  should  be  gathered  as 
if  it  were  a tax.  These  gifts  were  called  benevolences, 
and  were  hated  by  the  rich.  (2)  Some  of  the  judges 
sought  out  many  old  laws  which  had  been  forgotten  during 
the  wild  times  of  the  civil  wars,  and  had  men  fined  for 
having  broken  them.  Henry  VII.  also  sought  out  all  the 
old  rights  of  the  crown,  and  made  men  pay  him  for  every 
little  privilege  he  granted  them. 

8.  His  strictness  in  carrying  out  the  law  helped  him 
to  get  money.  A story  is  told  that  one  day  the  king 
visited  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  gathered  all  his  retainers 
to  do  him  honour.  Then  the  king  asked  if  all  these 
were  his  household  servants.  When  the  earl  answered 
that  they  were  his  retainers  who  had  come  to  see  the 
king,  Henry  said  : ‘ My  lord,  I thank  you  for  my  good 
cheer,  but  I may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in 
my  sight  ; my  attorney  must  speak  with  you.’  It  is  said 
that  the  earl  had  to  pay  more  than  10,000/.  for  this  offence. 
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9.  In  this  way  the  king  became  rich  and  powerful,  but 
he  did  not  win  his  people’s  love.  He  made  his  nobles 
obey  him  and  he  made  all  men  keep  the  laws.  Henry  VII 
He  tried  to  keep  peace  abroad  ; and  though  and  Parlia-' 
he  threatened  war  with  France  he  did  so  ment‘ 
only  as  a means  to  get  money  from  his  people,  and  also 
from  the  French  king.  As  he  got  money  in  other  ways  he 
found  that  he  could  do  without  often  calling  his  Parliament 
together,  and  during  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  reign 
(1496-1509)  only  one  Parliament  met.  He  knew  that  he 
had  many  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was 
careful  and  cautious  in  all  that  he  did.  He  watched  all 
the  men  who  he  thought  were  likely  to  rise  against  him, 
and  when  he  got  them  into  his  power  he  punished  them. 

ro.  Still  with  all  his  care  and  wisdom  Henry  VII.  was 
never  free  from  plots  and  risings  against  him.  Though 
Lambert  Simnel  had  failed,  another  impostor 

. , , Perkin  War- 

soon  rose  up.  A young  man,  whose  real  beck,  1492- 

name  was  Peter  Osbeck,  though  in  England  I499> 
he  was  known  as  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a citizen 
of  Tournay,  in  Flanders,  landed  in  Ireland  in  1492.  He 
gave  out  that  he  was  Richard,  second  son  of  Edward  IV., 
who  was  believed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower 
in  1483.  As  just  at  this  time  Henry  VII.  was  threaten- 
ing to  make  war  on  France,  the  French  king  was  glad 
to  have  some  one  who  could  be  set  up  against  him. 
Many  men  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland  believed  in 
Warbeck,  who  was  helped  by  the  king’s  enemies  abroad. 
The  Scottish  king  also,  James  IV.,  received  him  at  his 
court,  and  even  gave  him  in  marriage  a lady  who  was 
nearly  related  to  himself.'  Plots  were  made  in  Warbeck’s 
favour  in  England.  Even  Sir  William  Stanley,  who  had 
won  for  Henry  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  was  put  to  death 
on  the  charge  of  plotting  to  help  Warbeck. 

II.  For  five  years  (1492-97)  England  was  kept  un- 
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quiet.  Henry  made  peace  with  all  his  enemies  abroad, 
and  put  down  the  risings  that  were  made  against  him  at 
home.  The  Scottish  king  twice  led  an  army  into  England, 
but  was  driven  back.  At  last  in  1497  he  too  made  a truce 
with  Henry  VII.,  and  a few  years  later  a peace  also. 
Warbeck  was  driven  to  make  his  last  attempt.  Gather- 
ing troops  in  Ireland,  he  landed  in  Cornwall  and  laid 
siege  to  Exeter;  but  his  troops  fell  off,  and  he  fled  away 
when  the  royal  army  drew  near  (1497).  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and,  after  confessing  before  the  people  who  he 
really  was,  was  confined  in  the  Tower.  There  he  made 
another,  plot  among  the  prisoners  : it  was  found  out,  and 
he  was  put  to  death  in  1499. 

There  were  other  plots  against  Henry  VII.  which  we 
need  not  speak  of ; but  each  plot  which  the  king  put 
down  made  him  stronger  to  meet  the  next  that  came. 
Some  of  the  nobles  took  part  in  these  risings,  and  were 
put  to  death.  Their  money  was  taken  by  the  king,  and 
the  power  of  the  nobles  as  a class  grew  less  and  less. 
For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign  Henry  VII.  lived  in 
peace. 

12.  But  besides  keeping  peace  at  home  Henry  VII. 
also  wished  to  keep  peace  abroad.  In  1492  he  made  a 
Tr  „rT , treaty  with  France,  and  the  French  king 

Henry  VII.  s , , . _ , 

foreign  agreed  to  pay  him  money.  In  1499  he  made 

pohey.  a treaty  with  Scotland,  and  in  1502  gave  his 

daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  King  James  IV.  This 
was  a great  matter;  for  the  Scots  had  been  friends  to  the 
French  and  foes  to  the  English  since  the  time  of  Edward 
I.,  and  this  marriage  of  Margaret  with  James  IV.  again 
brought  the  English  and  Scots  together,  so  that  by  means 
of  it,  a hundred  years  afterwards,  the  Scottish  king,  James 
VI.,  became  king  of  England  as  well. 

13.  Henry  VII.  made  a treaty  also  with  Ferdinand, 
^ing  of  Spain,  for  he  wished  to  be  at  peace  ori  every  side 
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Character  of  Henry  VII. 

His  eldest  son,  Prince  Arthur,  was  married  (Nov.  1501), 
to  Katharine,  daughter  of  F erdinand ; but  in  April 
1502  Prince  Arthur  died,  at  the  age  of  Henry  vil. 
16.  Henry  VII.,  however,  wished  to  be  and  Spam, 
friends  with  Spain,  and  in  those  days  it  was  thought  that 
marriages  between  their  families  was  the  best  way  of 
keeping  kings  friends.  So  it  was  agreed  that  Katharine 
should  stay  in  England,  and  should  be  married  to  Prince 
Henry,  who  was  afterwards  King  Henry  VIII.  The 
Pope  gave  leave  that  Prince  Henry  should  marry  his 
brother’s  widow,  and  when  he  became  king  he  did  so. 
We  shall  see  how  great  a matter  this  marriage  afterwards 
became. 

14.  Moreover,  Henry  VII.  tried  to  bring  Ireland  into 
greater  obedience  to  England.  He  sent  there  as  his  deputy 
Sir  Edward  Poynings,  who  made  a law,  in  Henry  vil. 
I495,whichis  called  after  his  name  1 Poyning’s  and  lreland- 
law.’  By  this  the  laws  which  had  been  lately  passed  in 
England  were  made  to  hold  in  Ireland  also  ; and  from 
that  time  no  Parliament  was  to  sit  in  Ireland  except  by 
the  king’s  permission,  nor  was  it  to  make  laws  unless 
the  king  and  his  English  council  had  approved  of  them. 
In  this  way  Ireland  was  brought  under  the  king’s  power 
more  than  it  had  been  before. 

15.  The  people  of  England  had  a great  respect  for 
Henry  VII.  as  a wise  king,  but  they  did  not  love  him,  for 
he  was  cold  and  distant.  Yet  they  trusted  him  character  of 
because  he  gave  them  peace  and  rest  after  Henry VI1- 
the  civil  wars,  and  made  men  obey  the  laws  as  in  former 
times.  This  was  what  all  men  wanted,  for  they  were 
weary  of  disorder.  Moreover,  men  knew  that  Henry  VII, 
was  wise,  and  was  always  busy  with  plans  for  the  good 
of  the  land.  He  gathered  round  him  all  the  wisest  men 
to  give  him  counsel.  He  spent  no  money  foolishly  and 
cared  not  for  grandeur,  but  he  saved  all  the  money  he 
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could,  and  when  he  died  it  is  said  that  he  left  behind 
him  1,800,000/. 

16.  In  the  greater  quiet  of  his  reign  trade  began  to 
flourish  again  in  England,  and  the  king  did  what  he  could 
English  t0  help  it.  In  1497  a great  deed  was  done, 

trade.  John  Cabot,  a Venetian,  who  dwelt  at  Bristol, 

got  leave  from  the  king  to  go  and  seek  for  new  lands  in 
the  Western  Sea.  He  and  his  son  Sebastian  are  said  to 
have  made  more  than  one  voyage.  They  are  said  to  have 
found  out  Labrador  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  North 
America  to  Maryland.  Through  them  it  came  about 
that  Englishmen  learned  to  know  North  America,  and 
sent  out  ships  thither,  and  made  settlements  in  later 
times. 

As  Henry  VII.  grew  older  he  seems  to  have  grown 
more  greedy  for  money  ; so  that  the  people  murmured 
greatly  against  his  two  judges,  Empson  and  Dudley, 
who  did  all  that  they  could  to  raise  money  for  their 
master.  When  Henry  VII.  died  in  1509  few  men  were 
sorry,  for  though  his  caution  and  care  had  given  them 
peace  he  made  them  pay  dearly  for  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HENRY  VIII.  AND  WOLSEY. 

i.  When  Henry  VIII.  came  to  the  throne  all  men  were 
glad.  The  young  king  was  just  eighteen  years  old,  tall, 
Character  of  handsome,  of  a fair,  ruddy  complexion,  skilful 
Henry  VIII.  jn  a]i  games  and  feats  of  strength,  fond  of 
learning,  and  kindly  and  affable  to  all.  Men  were 
pleased  that  the  hard  rule  of  Henry  VII.  was  at  an  end, 
and  hoped  for  more  peaceful  and  more  joyous  days  under 
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his  son.  Henry  VIII.  was  at  once  popular  ; and  though, 
especially  in  his  later  days,  he  did  many  evil  deeds,  his 
people  never  quite  ceased  to  love  him,  and  he  never  lost 
those  gifts  which  drew  men  to  him  and  made  them 
willing  to  serve  him.  No  king  was  served  more  faithfully 
by  his  ministers,  and  yet  no  king  was  more  willing  to  set 
his  ministers  aside  or  put  them  to  death  when  they 
ceased  to  please  him.  He  was  fond  of  popularity,  as  all 
the  Tudors  were,  and  when  his  ministers  became  un- 
popular through  doing  his  will  he  gave  them  up  to  the 
hatred  which  they  had  drawn  upon  themselves.  One 
of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  order  the  wicked  men 
who  had  helped  his  father  to  wring  money  from  the 
people,  Empson  and  Dudley,  to  be  arrested.  They  were 
hated  by  the  people  for  the  way  in  which  they  had 
raised  money  to  please  the  greedy  Henry  VII.  Henry 
VIII.  gained  popularity  by  having  them  put  to  death  on 
the  charge  of  having  plotted  to  seize  his  person  and  keep 
him  in  their  power. 

2.  The  young  king  was  eager  at  once  to  do  something 
to  win  a great  name  in  Europe.  He  lost  no  time  in 
making  sure  of  the  alliance  with  Spain  which  ^ 

his  father  had  made  before.  So  he  married  viuJs 
Katharine,  the  daughter  of  the  Spanish  king,  marnage- 
though  she  was  his  brother  Arthur’s  widow.  He  wished 
to  be  friendly  with  Spain,  for  under  King  Lewis  XI. 
France  had  become  one  nation  and  was  very  powerful  in 
Europe.  Spain  was  a very  great  nation  too,  and  only  by 
joining  with  Spain  could  England  hope  to  do  anything, 
against  France. 

3.  Henry  VIII.  wished  to  show  himself  a great  soldier, 
and  to  join  in  the  wars  which  were  then  going  on  in  Italy. 
There  France,  Spain,  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  Henry 
and  the  Italian  cities  were  all  fighting  to  win  VIIl.'s wars, 
some  part  of  Italy  for  themselves.  Henry  VIII.  entered 
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into  these  wars  as  though  they  were  an  amusement 
He  wished  to  show  off  his  riches  and  his  skill,  and  en- 
gaged in  war  as  if  it  were  a game.  So  in  1513  he  made 
an  invasion  of  France  through  Flanders,  and  took  the  city 
of  Tournay.  But  Henry  had  no  real  plan  of  carrying  on 
a war,  and  the  French  raised  up  the  Scots  against  him. 

4.  The  alliance  which  H enry  V 1 1 . had  made  with  Scot- 

land  was  broken  by  the  Scots  when  Henry  VIII.  went  to 
War  with  war  with  France.  In  spite  of  the  marriage 
Scotland.  0f  james  IV.  of  Scotland  to  Henry  VIII.’s 
sister  the  old  feelings  towards  France  were  stronger  than 
the  new  friendship  with  England.  In  August  1513,  while 
Henry  was  abroad,  a Scottish  army,  led  by  the  king, 
Battle  of  crossed  the  Borders.  The  Earl  of  Surrey 

September  went  to  meet  it,  and  found  it  encamped  on 

1513-  the  hill  of  Flodden,  by  the  little  river  Till, 

ftiiich  runs  into  the  Tweed.  Surrey  crossed  the  Till 
lorth  of  the  Scottish  army  and  joined  battle.  The 
English  archers  drove  away  the  Highlanders  who  were 
set  against  them  and  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Scottish  army, 
which  was  successful  against  Surrey.  The  Scots  were 
now  attacked  both  in  front  and  in  the  rear,  and  so  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  King  James  IV.  was 
among  the  slain. 

Soon  after  this  Henry  VIII.  made  peace  with  France, 
and  in  Scotland  his  sister  Margaret  was  left  regent  for 
her  young  son,  James  V.  She  was  naturally  in  favour  of 
England,  but  soon  displeased  the  Scottish  nobles  by 
marrying  the  Earl  of  Angus.  So  for  many  years  Scotland 
was  unquiet,  and  did  not  trouble  England. 

5.  There  had  been  with  Henry,  in  his  campaign  in 

France,  a man  who  soon  became  more  powerful  in 
Rise  England.  This  was  Thomas  Wolsey,  a 

Wolsey.  clergyman,  son  of  a citizen  of  Norwich.  He 

had  been  a chaplain  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Henry  VIII. 


1515.  Thomas  Wolsey  13 

now  took  him  as  his  friend.  Wolsey  had  shown  such 
wisdom  in  finding  food  for  the  troops  that  Henry  learned 
to  trust  him  more  and  more,  till  Wolsey  became  his  only 
minister.  In  1514  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
soon  afterwards  Chancellor.  In  1515  the  Pope  made  him 
a Cardinal,  and  next  year  made  him  Papal  Legale  in 
England,  that  is,  gave  him  the  power  of  overlooking  the 
English  Church  as  if  he  stood  in  the  Pope’s  place  in 
England.  Wolsey  was  then  more  powerful  than  any 
subject  had  been  in  England  before.  As  Chancellor  he 
was  the  chief  officer  of  the  State  ; as  Legate  he  had  the 
fullest  power  over  the  Church.  The  kingtrusted  him  in 
all  that  he  did,  and  so  all  that  was  done  in  the  land  was 
done  by  him. 

6.  Wolsey  was  a very  wise  man,  more  wise  than  good, 
and  he  was  a learned  man  as  well.  He  had  very  great 
riches ; for  he  drew  the  money  of  many  character 
bishoprics,  and  received  also  presents  from  Wolsey. 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who  wished  him  to  help 
them  with  his  master.  He  spent  his  money  with  great 
pomp  and  grandeur.  Two  of  the  houses  which  he  built 
were  afterwards  made  royal  palaces  — these  were 
Hampton  Court  and  York  House,  which  was  afterwards 
called  Whitehall.  He  was  fond  of  learned  men  and 
liked  to  gather  them  round  him.  He  wished  to  make 
men  more  learned  in  England ; for  in  those  days 
Englishmen  were  not  so  learned  as  were  the  men  of 
Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  or  France.  To  do  this  Wolsey 
founded  a school  at  Ipswich.  He  also  began  to  build  a 
great  college  at  Oxford,  which  is  now  called  Christ 
Church,  and  is  the  largesf  and  richest  of  all  the  colleges. 

7.  But  it  was  in  his  dealings  with  foreign  nations  that 
Wolsey  showed  his  wisdom  most.  He  so  Wolsey  as  a 
treated  them  that  he  made  them  anxious  to  politician, 
have  England  as  their  friend,  and  they  were  willing  to 
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do  many  things  to  win  her  friendship.  In  1516  a young 
king,  Francis  I.,  came  to  the  throne  of  France.  He 
wished  to  make  conquests  in  Italy,  but  could  not  do  so 
_ , unless  Henry  left  France  in  peace.  Charles, 

France  and  the  young  king  of  Spam,  wished  to  prevent 
Francis  from  making  his  conquests,  and  tried 


Spain. 


to  get  Henry  on  his  side.  In  1519  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
died,  and  the  princes  of  Germany  had  to  elect  another 
emperor.  Both  Francis  and  Charles  tried  to  get  them- 
selves elected,  and  spent  much  money  in  bribing  the 
electors  ; but  at  last  Charles  won  them  over,  and  is 
known  after  this  as  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  At  one 
time  Henry  VIII.  thought  that  he  might  be  chosen 
Emperor,  but  really  he  had  no  chance. 

After  this  there  was  constant  fighting  between  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  France.  We  have  seen  how 
strong  a power  the  king  of  France  had  become.  But 
Charles  V.  seemed  likely  to  become  even  stronger. 
He  had  inherited  Spain  from  his  mother,  and  the  rich 
country  of  the  Netherlands  from  his  father ; last  of  all, 
he  had  been  chosen  emperor,  and  so  was  ruler  of  Ger- 
many. He  claimed  also  lands  in  France  and  Italy 
which  Francis  I.  held,  and  so  there  was  war  between 
them. 

Wolsey  knew  how  to  use  this  time  of  war  very 
cleverly,  so  as  to  win  all  that  he  could  for  his  master. 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  both  wanted  the  help  ol 
England,  and  promised  great  things  to  get  it.  Wolsey 
managed  to  play  them  off  one  against  the  other,  and 
made  them  both  show  great  respect  to  England,  so  that 
England  at  this  time  was  thought  more  of  in  Europe 
than  she  had  been  since  the  days  of  Henry  V.  English- 
men learned  to  think  more  of  themselves,  to  look  beyond 
England  itself,  and  to  see  that  they  might  do  great  things 
in  the  world. 


1525- 
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Henry  VIII.  and  France . 

8.  Henry  VIII.  spent  a great  deal  of  money,  for  he 
was  fond  of  doing  things  in  a grand  way.  The  place  where 
he  met  Francis,  in  1520,  near  Guisnes,  was  Fieldofthe 
called  the  1 Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,’  for  Cloth  of 
everything  was  done  with  great  splendour.  Gold‘ 

The  two  kings  lived  in  palaces  built  of  wood  and  covered 
with  silk  hangings,  and  the  days  were  spent  in  feastings 
and  in  mimic  battles,  which  were  called  tournaments, 
between  knights  on  horseback. 

9.  To  get  money  for  the  king  the  people  were  taxed 
heavily,  and  Wolsey  used  every  means  to  get  them  to  pay. 
In  1523  he  went  to  the  Parliament  and  asked  Wolsey ’s 
them  to  grant  a tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  taxation, 
pound  on  all  lands  and  goods.  He  hoped  that  by  being 
there  himself  they  would  not  dare  to  refuse.  But  the  House 
would  not  answer  till  they  had  taken  counsel  by  them- 
selves. Wolsey  was  obliged  to  go  away,  and  the  House 
voted  less  than  half  what  Wolsey  had  asked.  At  other 
times  Wolsey  raised  money  by  benevolences  and  by  forced 
loans.  He  also  asked  for  money,  without  getting  any  grant 
from  Parliament,  and  sent  round  commissioners  to  gather 
it.  Men  used  to  pay  because  they  were  afraid  to  refuse. 
But  in  1 525  there  was  almost  a rebellion  in  Suffolk,  and 
the  king  had  to  withdraw  his  demands. 

10.  Henry  VIII.  wanted  money  in  that  year  for  an 
attack  on  France:  for  a plot  was  made  against  Francis  I. 
in  his  own  land,  and  Henry  VII I.  hoped  to  win  ,T 

,,  r .1.  t-  v i_  • ■ t-  Henry  VII], 

back  some  of  the  English  provinces  in  r ranee  and  France, 
during  the  confusion.  Francis  I.  was  de-  152S' 
feated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia,  in  Italy  (February 
t 525),  by  the  emperor’s  generals,  and  Henry  VIII. 
wished  the  emperor  to  set  up  another  king  in  France  who 
should  be  Henry’s  vassal.  But  Charles  V.  did  not  want  to 
make  the  king  of  England  too  powerful ; he  kept  Francis 
I.  in  prison  and  tried  to  get  him  to  give  up  parts  oi 
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France  to  himself,  and  would  do  nothing  for  Henry.  So 
Henrv  and  Wolsey  began  to  be  friends  with  Francis  L, 
and  no  longer  trusted  in  Charles  V. 

1 1.  Now,  Queen  Katharine  was  the  aunt  of  Charles  V., 

and  Henry  VIII.  had  married  her  to  make  sure  of  the 
Henry  friendship  of  Spain.  But  things  had 

content  with  changed,  and  he  no  longer  wished  to  be 

his  queen.  friendly  to  Spain ; so  that  his  wife  was  no 
longer  useful  to  him  in  that  way.  Moreover,  though 
they  had  been  married  for  eighteen  years,  they  had  no 
son  alive,  but  only  a daughter,  Mary,  who  afterwards 
became  queen.  This  made  men  doubtful  who  would  be 
Doubts  king  after  Henry ! and  when  they  remem- 

about  the  bered  the  wars  that  had  been  waged  before 

to  settle  who  should  be  king  they  were 
afraid  what  might  happen.  Henry  was  very  jealous  of 
anyone  who  might,  claim  the  crown  after  him.  Already, 
in  1521,  one  of  the  chief  lords  in  England,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  had  been  put  to  death  as  a traitor.  He 
was  descended  from  Edward  III.,  and  was  charged  with 
saying  that  when  Henry  died  he  would  seize  the  crown. 
He  was  found  guilty  by  his  peers.  Indeed,  everyone 
who  was  charged  with  treason  against  Henry  VIII. 
throughout  his  reign  was  found  guilty  and  condemned. 
Partly  men  loved  the  king,  partly  they  were  afraid  of 
him ; but  chiefly  they  saw  that  if  he  died  there  would  be 
disquiet,  and  that  no  man  must  be  allowed  to  make  plans 
to  get  the  crown  after  his  death. 

12.  So  Henry  VIII.  was  more  powerful  than  any  king 

had  ever  been  in  England  before  him,  and  thought  that 
Henry  viii.  he  might  do  what  he  pleased.  He  wished 
awayh»Ut  to  Put  awaY  wife>  Katharine,  for  she 
wife.  was  older  than  himself,  and  he  had  fallen 

very  much  in  love  with  a young  lady  of  the  court,  Anne 
Boleyn.  Moreover,  Katharine  had  brought  him  no  son 
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that  li^ed  more  than  a few  weeks,  and  he  no  longer 
wanted  to  keep  up  his  friendship  with  her  nephew, 
Charles  V Wolsey,  whose  only  wish  was  to  do  his 
master’s  bidding,  undertook  to  get  his  marriage  with 
Katharine  set  aside  in  such  a way  as  not  to  break  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  which  in  those  days  dealt  with  all 
questions  about  marriage. 

13.  For  Henry’s  marriage  with  Katharine,  who  was 
the  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur,  the  Pope’s  leave,  or  dis- 
pensation, as  it  was  called,  had  been  needed.  Hent;y  VIII 
The  laws  of  the  Church  forbid  a man  to  and  the 
marry  his  brother’s  widow  ; but  the  Pope,  if  Pope 

he  thought  good  enough  reasons  were  given,  might  dis- 
pense with  these  laws  in  some  cases.  Wolsey  now 
wanted  the  Pope  to  say  that  the  dispensation  which  a 
previous  Pope  had  given  was  not  lawful.  He  thought 
that  the  Pope  owed  so  much  to  Henry  that  he  would 
give  way  in  this  matter.  Already  the  Pope’s  authority 
had  been  attacked  by  Luther  in  Germany,  and  Henry 
VIII.  had  written  a book  against  Luther,  in  return  for 
which  the  Pope  gave  him  the  title  of  ‘ Defender  of  the 
Faith,’  which  the  English  kings  have  kept  up  to  this  day. 
Wolsey  thought  that  the  Pope  would  be  willing  to  do 
what  Henry  wished,  and  so  the  marriage  with  Katharine 
might  be  set  aside  without  giving  offence  to  anyone,  or 
making  it  needful  to  change  the  laws  of  the  Church. 

14.  But  things  fell  out  badly  for  Henry  VI II.  Charles 
V.’s  army  in  Italy  took  the  city  of  Rome  in  1527,  and 
kept  the  Pope  prisoner  for  some  time.  When  The  Pope 
he  got  free  Pope  Clement  VII.  was  very  will  not  help 
much  afraid  of  the  emperor.  Henry  VIII.  HenryVIIL 
was  far  off,  but  the  emperor’s  army  was  in  Italy.  Parts 
of  Germany  were  throwing  off  the  Pope’s  headship,  and 
the  emperor  was  ruler  of  Germany,  and  alone  could  bring 
these  parts  back  to  obey  the  Pope  Clement  VII.  dared 

E.  H.  C 
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not  offend  Charles  V.  by  setting  aside  his  aunt’s  marriage. 
Yet  he  tried  to  please  Henry  VIII.  by  sending  over  a 
legate,  Cardinal  Campeggio,  who,  together  with  Wolsey, 
was  to  look  into  the  matter.  Campeggio  tried  to  get 
Katharine  to  withdraw  of  her  own  accord  and  go  into  a 
nunnery.  The  king  and  Wolsey  tried  in  many  base 
ways  to  deceive  and  frighten  her.  But  she  stood  firm 
and  asked  to  have  the  question  tried  by  the  Pope  himself. 
The  Pope  could  not  with  justice  refuse  this,  and  Cam- 
peggio went  back  to  Rome.  The  English  people  were 
not  pleased  at  seeing  their  king  brought  before  the  court 
of  the  Legate,  still  less  would  they  have  wished  to  see 
their  king’s  cause  tried  at  Rome.  Henry  was  very  angry 
at  Wolsey  for  having  advised  him  to  do  as  he  had  done. 
Wolsey’s  office  of  Chancellor  was  taken  from  him  (1529). 
The  king  turned  against  his  favourite  the  moment  his 
plans  failed,  and  Wolsey’s  enemies  were  bent  on  ruining 
him. 

15.  He  was  prosecuted  under  the  Statute  of  Praemunire 
on  the  charge  of  having  acted  as  Pope’s  legate  in  England, 
Fall  of  Wol-  which  that  statute  forbade  any  Englishman 
sey,  1529.  t0  threw  himself  on  the  king’s 

mercy,  gave  up  all  his  riches  to  the  king,  and  withdrew 
to  his  see  of  York.  But  his  enemies  did  not  let  him  rest 
there.  Charges  of  treason  were  raised  against  him,  and 
he  was  arrested,  to  be  taken  to  the  Tower.  Grief  brought 
on  illness,  and  he  died  at  Leicester,  on  his  way  to 
London  (November  29,  1530).  His  last  words  were  : 

‘ If  I had  served  God  as  diligently  as  I have  served  the 
king,  He  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey 
hairs.’  Yet  he  loved  the  king  to  the  last,  and  said  of 
him  : •'  He  is  a prince  of  royal  spirit  and  hath  a princely 
heart ; and  rather  than  he  will  miss  or  want  part  of  his 
appetite  he  will  hazard  the  loss  of  half  of  his  kingdom.’ 
Wolsey’s  words  came  true.  Henry  VII I.  was  ready 
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to  make  any  change  in  the  kingdom  which  would  help 
him  to  do  what  he  wanted — to  get  rid  of  his  wife  and 
marry  Anne  Boleyn. 


BOOK  II. 

THE  REFORMA  TIOft. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SEPARATION  FROM  THE  POPE. 

1.  King  Henry  VIII. ’s  wish  to  put  away  his  wife  led 
him  to  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  and  so  helped  to  bring 
about  some  changes  in  the  English  Church,  the 

which  are  generally  called  the  Reformation.  Reformation 

Now,  different  things  went  to  bring  about  was- 
the  Reformation,  and  we  must  try  and  keep  them  sepa 
rate. 

(1)  All  men  wished  to  reform  the  clergy,  especially 
the  monks,  who  had  grown  rich  and  lazy,  and  were  dis- 
orderly in  many  ways. 

(2)  Many  men  in  England  disliked  the  Pope’s  inter- 
ference in  the  land,  and  were  willing  to  lessen  the  Pope’s 
power  in  England. 

(3)  A few  men  wished  to  see  the  beliefs  of  the  Church 
made  simpler,  and  more  like  what  they  thought  the 
Apostles  had  taught. 

The  Reformation  came  about  in  England  as  the  men 
who  wanted  each  of  these  things  got  their  own  way.  At 
first  the  king  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people  wanted 
only  the  first  two  of  these  three  things,  but  at  last  the 
third  was  brought  about  as  well. 
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2.  A reform  of  the  clergy  was  very  much  needed,  and 

men  had  long  tried  for  it ; but  in  earlier  reigns  the  king 
Reform  of  had  joined  with  the  clergy,  and  nothing  had 

the  clergy.  been  done.  In  Henry  VIII.’s  reign  the  king 

was  strong  enough  to  do  as  he  liked,  and  did  not  need 
the  help  of  the  clergy.  Moreover,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
had  killed  off  most  of  the  old  families  ; and  so  new 
families,  sprung  from  the  middle  classes,  were  rising  up. 
These  men  were  more  willing  for  change  than  the  old 
nobles  had  been.  They  had  no  kinsfolk  among  the 
clergy,  as  the  nobles  had,  and  so  did  not  care  so  much  for 
the  Church.  Besides,  greater  knowledge  was  coming  to 
all  the  people,  and  they  were  beginning  to  think  more. 
In  1476  Caxton  had  set  up  the  first  printing  press  in 
England.  Each  copy  of  a book  had  before  been  written 
out  by  hand;  now  many  copies  could  be  printed  in  a few 
hours. 

3.  The  ‘ new  learning  ’ made  men  laugh  at  the  follies 

of  the  monks  and  priests,  and  many  books  were  written 
Growth  of  about  them ; the  cleverest  by  Erasmus,  a 

learning.  learned  man  from  Holland,  who  lived  much 

in  England,  where  he  became  a great  friend  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Some  Englishmen  also  began  to  study 
Greek,  and  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  language 
in  which  it  was  written.  Chief  amongst  these  was  John 
Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  who  founded  St.  Paul’s  School 
(1519),  over  the  door  of  which  he  put  an  image  of  the 
Child  Jesus,  and  beneath  was  written,  ‘ Hear  ye  Him.’ 
He  wrote  a Latin  grammar  for  the  use  of  his  school, 
and  at  the  beginning  he  bids  his  scholars  learn  it  well, 
that  they  may  ‘come  to  be  good  clerks.  And  lift  up 
your  little  white  hands  for  me,  which  prayeth  for  you  to 
God.’ 

4.  Men  like  these  wanted  to  make  the  monks  and 
clergy  better,  and  wanted  also  to  see  the  riches  of  the 
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Church  spent  in  furthering  learning.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
made  some  reforms.  As  Papal  Legate  he  put  an  end  to 
many  small  monasteries,  which  were  not  well  conducted  or 
were  not  in  useful  places.  He  took  their  Reforms  of 
lands  and  money  to  found  his  college  at  Cardinal 
Oxford  and  his  school  at  Ipswich.  When  Wo!sey' 
Wolsey  fell  his  work  in  this  way  did  not  stop  with  him. 
In  1529,  when  Parliament  was  called  together  again,  a 
bill  was  passed  to  make  the  clergy  live  in  their  parishes, 
and  not  hold  more  than  one  living  at  once,  unless  the 
living  they  held  was  very  poor,  and  do  other  things 
which  were  right.  It  was  clear  that  the  bad  customs  of 
the  clergy  were  going  to  be  done  away  with. 

5.  Besides  the  wish  to  reform  the  clergy,  many  men 
wished  that  the  Church  in  England  should  be  free  from 
the  power  of  the  Pope.  Ever  since  the  reign  Dis,ike  to 
of  John  the  Popes  had  been  disliked  in  the  Pope  in 
England,  and  laws  had  been  often  passed  to  Ensland- 
prevent  them  from  interfering  in  English  affairs.  The 
Popes  became  Heads  of  the  Church  in  Europe  in  old 
times,  because  they  were  wise  and  good  men,  and 
helped  the  clergy  and  people  against  the  king  in  times 
when  he  wished  to  oppress  them.  But  the  Popes  had 
fallen  from  their  old  greatness.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Popes  had  been  under  the  power  of  the 
French  king,  and  so  the  people  of  England  distrusted 
them.  When  they  escaped  from  the  French  king’s 
power  there  was  a dispute  about  who  should  be  Pope, 
and  for  a time  there  were  two  or  three  Popes  at  once, 
quarrelling  with  each  other.  This  confusion  was  stopped 
by  a council  of  bishops  froip  all  Europe  held  at  Constance, 
in  1417,  when  a new  Pope  was  chosen.  Since  that 
time  the  Popes  had  lived  like  Italian  princes^  carrying 
on  wars  in  Italy,  or  favouring  art  or  learning,  as  Italian 
princes  did  in  those  days.  Some  of  them  had  been 
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wicked  men,  and  none  of  them  had  done  such  things  as 
the  head  of  the  Church  ought  to  do.  So  men  did  not 
look  up  to  them  as  they  had  done  of  old.  They  no 
longer  protected  the  clergy  and  the  people  from  the 
king,  but  they  taxed  the  clergy  themselves,  and  made 
the  people  pay  them  money  in  many  ways.  So  men  in 
England  often  spoke  against  the  Popes,  and  many 
thought  that  the  English  Church  would  get  on  better 
without  the  Pope’s  help. 

6.  When  King  Henry  VIII.  found  that  Pope  Clement 
VII.  would  not  help  him  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  he  thought 

TT  _ _ _ _ _ he  would  get  what  he  wanted  at  home  from 
Henry  VIII.  , . . r , , , 

and  Pope  ms  own  people — most  ot  them  would  be 
Clement  VII.  wjpjng  enough  to  see  their  Church  national 
and  not  under  the  Pope.  Henry  did  not  at  first  want  to 
break  with  the  Pope  ; for  he  thought,  as  was  true,  that 
the  king’s  power  and  the  Pope’s  power  helped  one 
another.  First  he  tried  to  get  the  Pope  to  do  what  he 
wanted  by  gathering  the  opinions  of  learned  men  all  over 
Europe,  especially  at  the  Universities,  about  the  law- 
fulness of  his  marriage  with  his  brother’s  widow.  Though 
he  spent  much  money  in  bribing  men  to  say  what  he 
wanted,  he  could  not  get  more  than  half  of  the  Uni- 
versities in  his  favour.  The  Pope  was  still  under  the 
power  of  the  emperor,  and  could  not  give  way  to  .Henry’s 
wish. 

7.  So  Henry  laid  a plan  to  frighten  the  Pope.  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  had  been  accused  of  breaking  the  Statute 
The  king  and  of  Praemunire  because  he  became  Pope’s 
the  clergy.  legate  in  England.  In  1531  all  the  clergy  in 
England  were  accused  of  having  shared  in  Wolsey’s 
crime,  because  they  had  dealt  with  him  as  Pope’s 
legate.  To  avoid  the  loss  of  all  their  wealth  they  met 
and  offered  to  pay  the  king,  18,000/.,  which  in  those  days 
was  equal  to  ten  times  as  much  as  now.  The  king 
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refused  to  take  it  unless  they  called  him,  in  the  bill 
which  granted  him  the  money,  by  the  name  of  ‘ supreme 
head  of  the  Church.’  The  clergy  rather  unwillingly 
agreed. 

8.  Next  year,  1532,  Parliament  passed  more  laws  to 
reform  the  clergy.  They  set  bounds  to  what  was  called 
the  £ benefit  of  clergy,’  by  which  many  men  Parliament 
who  were  not  clergymen  were  tried  for  their  °fl532- 
wrong  doings  in  the  church  courts,  and  not  in  the 
king’s  courts.  They  stopped  the  monasteries  from 
having  any  more  money  left  to  them.  The  clergy  also 

• took  courage  and  asked  to  be  freed  from  paying  a tax 
to  the  Pope  which  was  called  Annates,  or  first  fruits,  and 
was  the  first  year’s  income  of  every  ecclesiastical  office. 
Parliament  forbade  the  payment  of  this  for  the  future. 
The  clergy  also  gave  up  the  right,  which  they  had  had 
before,  of  making  laws  for  themselves,  in  their  own 
assembly  of  Convocation.  Henceforth  the  resolutions  of 
Convocation  must  have  the  consent  of  the  king.  Henry 
hoped  that  after  showing  his  power  in  this  way  the  Pope 
would  give  way  to  him.  But  matters  had  now  gone  too 
far.  The  Pope  could  not  give  way  without  giving  up  his 
claim  to  any  real  power.  He  forbade  Henry’s  divorce 
from  Katharine,  but  Henry  married  Anne  Boleyn  secretly 
in  January  1533. 

9.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  stating  that  the 
English  Church  could  settle  its  own  matters,  and  for- 
bidding any  appeal  from  the  court  of  the  En  Ush 
archbishop  to  the  Pope.  The  king  had  just  Church  made 
chosen  a new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  natIonal- 
Thomas  Cranmer,  who  had  written  in  favour  of  his 
divorce,  and  had  been  useful  to  him  in  getting  the 
opinions  of  the  Universities.  Cranmer,  as  archbishop, 
called  Queen  Katharine  before  his  court  ; and  when  she 
wouid  not  come  he  decided  in  favour  of  her  divorce 
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Katharine  was  set  aside,  and  Anne  Boleyn  was  recog- 
nised as  queen. 

The  king  had  now  entirely  quarrelled  with  the  Pope. 
In  1534  Parliament  did  still  more  to  separate  the  English 
Church  from  the  Pope  and  make  it  a national  Church. 
The  Pope  was  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  appoint- 
ments in  the  English  Church,  and  no  more  payments 
were  to  be  made  to  him.  The  Pope’s  power  in  England 
was  quite  at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  II. 


HENRY  VIII.  AND  CROMWELL. 


I.  The  king’s  chief  adviser  after  the  fall  of  Wolsey  was 
Thomas  Cromwell.  He  had  been  engaged  in  business, 
Thomas  in  which  he  had  made  money,  and  entered 
Cromwell.  Parliament.  Wolsey  saw  his  talents,  and  took 
him  into  his  service.  When  Wolsey  fell,  Cromwell  was  re- 
commended by  him  to  the  king,  and  directed  all  the  king’s 
measures  in  separating  from  the  Pope.  Those  measures 
were  successful,  and  Cromwell  became  as  powerful  in 
England  as  Wolsey  had  been  before.  He  was  a man 
with  a hard  head  and  a hard  heart,  who  set  himself  to 
serve  the  king,  and  did  all  he  could  to  make  the  king 
all-powerful  in  the  land.  He  saw  that  to  get  rid  of  the 
Pope  and  put  the  Church  under  the  king  would  do  away 
with  the  only  thing  left  in  England  that  could  hold  out 
against  the  king. 

2.  Not  all  men  in  England  wished  the  Church  to  be 
The  Nun  separated  from  the  Pope,  and  there  was  some 
of  Kent.  discontent  at  what  had  been  done.  But  Crom- 
well had  spies  all  over  the  land,  who  told  him  of  those 
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who  murmured.  They  were  at  once  brought  to  trial, 
that  other  men  might  fear.  A poor  girl  in  Kent,  called 
the  ‘Nun  of  Kent,’  was  thought  to  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  She  foretold  the  king’s  death  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Pope,  and  many  men  believed  in  her.  She  was 
put  to  death  (1534),  and  many  great  men  were  accused 
of  having  taken  part  in  her  plot  to  stir  up  men  against 
the  king.  Amongst  others  Bishop  Fisher  of  Rochester 
was  accused  of  having  helped  her. 

3.  As  there  was  so  much  discontent  in  the  land,  Henry 
felt  that  he  must  fix  who  should  rule  after  his  death. 
The  new  queen  had  borne  a daughter,  who  Act  of  Sue- 
afterwards  reigned  as  Queen  Elizabeth.  An  cession,  1514- 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  making  the  children  of 
Anne  Boleyn  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  king,  and  saying 
that  his  marriage  with  Katharine  was  unlawful  from  the 
beginning.  When  this  Act  had  been  passed  men  were 
called  upon  to  swear  to  obey  it,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  disturbance  if  Henry  Vi  1 1.  died.  All  men  wished 
to  be  sure  of  peace,  and  to  be  free  from  fear  of  war  after 
the  king’s  death;  so  they  were  willing  that  the  king 
should  do  many  cruel  and  harsh  acts  to  those  who 
seemed  likely  to  break  the  peafce.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  had  been  made  Chancellor  after  Wolsey  fell,  and 
was  a great  scholar  known  through  all  Europe  for  his 
learning,  would  not  take  the  oath,  and  was  sent  to  prison. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  change  in  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  but  he  could  not  do  anything  which  set  aside  the 
Pope’s  authority. 

4.  Henry  and  Cromwell  were  determined  to  carry  out 
the  changes  which  they  Had  begun.  Parliament  was 
greatly  made  up  of  men  who  were  friends  or 
servants  of  the  king,  and  did  what  he  wanted.  viTl/s  • 
The  king  had  no  pity,  but  did  all  he  could  to 

force  men  to  obey  him.  If  England  did  not  hold  t4P~ 
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gether,  and  if  Englishmen  were  not  willing  to  go  all  on 
the  same  way,  there  was  danger  of  foreign  invasion  as 
well  as  of  civil  war  at  home.  Henry  VIII.  was  cruel, 
and  sometimes  acted  like  a tyrant,  but  he  had  a clear 
aim  in  what  he  did.  England  must  be  kept  united,  in 
spite  of  the  changes.  Men  must  be  made  to  think  the 
same  thing  ; for  if  they  did  not,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  land.  Henry  did  not  shrink  from  going 
on  as  boldly  as  he  had  begun.  It  was  no  small  thing  to 
separate  from  the  Pope  ; but  all  men  in  the  land  must 
be  made  to  do  it. 

5.  So  in  1534  an  Act  was  passed  declaring  it  to  be  high 

treason  to  question  the  king’s  supremacy  over  the  Church. 
Koyal  Any  man  could  be  called  upon  at  any  time 

supremacy.  to  take  an  oath  that  he  agreed  to  it.  The 

monks  of  the  Charterhouse  first  suffered  for  their  refusal ; 
the  prior  and  six  of  his  monks  were  executed,  their 
monastery  was  broken  up,  and  most  of  the  others  died  in 
prison.  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  both 
beheaded.  It  was  clear  that  none  who  refused  to  obey 
were  to  be  spared. 

6.  It  was  natural  that  the  monks  should  not  agree  with 
the  changes  that  had  been  made  in  the  Church.  As  they 
„ , . lived  together  in  their  monasteries  they  were 

Dissolution  1 , . . , . . . . , , 

of  the  smaller  not  likely  to  alter  their  old  opinions  quickly, 
monasteries.  They  were  also  powerful  among  the  people, 
and  were  less  in  the  king’s  power  than  the  ordinary 
clergy.  Cromwell  was  made  the  king’s  minister  in 
Church  matters,  with  the  name  of  Vicar-General.  He 
lost  no  time  in  sending  men  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
the  monasteries.  These  men  brought  back  many  stories 
of  the  disorder  and  evil  lives  of  the  monks,  which  were 
laid  before  Parliament.  In  1536  an  Act  was  passed 
putting  an  end  to  all  the  smaller  monasteries  which  had 
less  than  200 1.  a year.  All  their  property  went  to  the 
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king,  and  the  monks  were  taken  to  the  larger  monas- 
teries, or  allowed  to  dwell  where  they  pleased. 

7.  Thus  the  Church  in  England  was  being  reformed, 
and  its  wealth  and  power  were  going  to  the  king,  so  that  the 
king  had  become  more  powerful  in  the  land  power  Qf 
than  he  had  ever  been  before.  Everything  Henry  viii. 
that  had  been,  done  was  to  the  profit  of  the  king’s  power, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  check  him.  In  1536  Anne 
Boleyn  was  accused  of  having  been  faithless  to  the  king. 
She  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death.  The 
day  after  her  execution  the  king  married  another  wife, 
Jane  Seymour.  Again  the  succession  to  the  crown  was 
altered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  king  was  allowed  to 
name  his  successor  in  his  will.  It  would  seem  that  there 
was  nothing  which  Parliament  would  not  allow  him 
to  do. 

8.  But  many  men  were  greatly  discontented  at  these 
changes,  especially  in  the  North,  where  the  people  held 
most  firmly  by  the  old  Church,  and  were  not  Discontent 
so  much  under  the  king's  influence.  The  and  distress- 
party  of  the  Yorkists  had  hoped  to  seize  the  crown  after 
the  king's  death,  and  felt  that  their  hopes  were  gone  after 
the  last  Act  of  Parliament,  which  gave  him  the  power  to 
name  his  own  successor.  Many  of  the  old  nobles  were 
angry  at  the  power  of  Cromwell,  who  was  not  a man  of  noble 
birth.  The  people  in  many  places  grieved  at  the  fall  of 
the  monasteries,  from  which  they  got  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness. There  was  also  great  distress  among  the  people. 
Since  the  fall  of  the  old  nobility  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
land  had  been  changing  hands.  Men  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  had  made  money  in  trade,  bought  land,  and 
wished  to  make  money  out  of  it.  They  were  harder 
landlords  than  the  old  nobles  or  the  monks  had  been. 
Much  land  that  had  been  used  for  growing  corn  was 
now  used  for  feeding  sheep,  and  fewer  labourers  were 
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anted  to  take  care  of  sheep  than  had  been  wanted  for 
tilling  the  land.  This  threw  many  out  of  work  and  made 
wages  lower  ; and  as  less  corn  was  grown,  bread  became 
dearer.  Though  the  king  was  not  to  blame  for  this,  yet 
the  people  threw  all  the  blame  on  his  government. 

9.  So  in  1536  there  were  risings  against  the  king — first 
in  Lincolnshire,  under  the  Abbot  of  Barlings.  At  the 
‘Pilgrimage  °f  ^ie  king’s  troops,  under  the  Duke  of 

of  Grace,’  Norfolk,  the  rebel  army  broke  up,  and  its 
ringleaders  were  punished.  Soon  after  there 
was  a great  rising  of  the  people  and  nobles  in  Yorkshire, 
led  by  a young  lawyer,  Robert  Aske.  The  rebels,  who 
had  for  their  banner  a painting  of  Christ  crucified,  took 
York,  Hull,  and  Pontefract,  and  marched  southwards  to 
the  Don.  Their  rising  was  called  the  ‘ Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,’  and  they  wished  to  get  the  king  to  put  away 
Cromwell  and  bring  back  the  old  religion.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  chief  of  the  old  nobles,  went  against  them 
and  promised  them  pardon  and  a parliament  to  be  held 
at  York  to  consider  their  grievances.  But  when  the 
rebel  army  had  broken  up  nothing  was  done  by  the 
king  ; and  next  year  their  leaders  were  seized  and  put  to 
death  for  high  treason.  One  more  source  of  danger  only 
remained.  There  was  fear  of  a rising  in  the  West,  where 
the  Yorkist  party  was  strong  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  a grandson  of  Edward  IV.  The 
birth  of  a son  to  King  Henry,  in  October  1537,  seemed 
to  shut  out  the  Yorkists  from  all  hopes  of  the  succession. 
The  Marquis  of  Exeter  and  his  friends  were  arrested, 
and  on  the  evidence  of  having  spoken  treasonable  words 
were  condemned  to  death. 

io.  Thus  the  king  had  triumphed  over  all  his  foes. 
Cromwell’s  spies  were  spread  over  the  land,  and  men 
were  afraid  even  to  speak  against  him.  He  felt  strong 
enough  to  go  on  with  his  work  and  to  put  down  all 
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the  monasteries  that  were  still  in  the  land.  Many  of  them 
were  forced  to  give  up  their  lands  to  the  king.  At  last;  in 
1539,  an  Act  of  Parliament  put  an  end  to  , . 
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them  all.  Their  property  went  to  the  king,  of  the  greater 

who  founded  a few  new  bishoprics  out  of  monastenes- 
them,  but  most  of  their  money  was  spent  on  his  own 
pleasures.  Their  lands  were  given  away  or  sold  for 
small  sums  to  the  new  nobles.  Much  of  the  lands  of  the 
Church  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  so  that 
many  more  families  began  to  rise  in  wealth  and  impor- 
tance. Moreover,  when  the  monasteries  had  been  put 
down  a great  change  came  over  Parliament.  The  greater 
abbots,  as  the  heads  of  the  monasteries  were  called,  had 
seats  in  the  House  .of  Lords.  Now  that  they  were  gone 
the  House  of  Lords  became  much  smaller,  and  the  power 
of  the  Church  in  Parliament,  and  so  in  making  laws, 
was  much  less  than  it  had  been  before. 


CHAPTER  III. 

REFORM  OF  DOCTRINE. 

i.  We  have  seen  so  far  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
in  England  (1)  to  reform  the  clergy,  (2)  to  make  the 
English  Church  a national  Church.  We  have  next  to 
see  what  steps  were  taken  (3)  to  reform  the  doctrines  or 
beliefs  of  the  old  Church. 

Many  men  had  taught  that  the  beliefs  of  the  Church 
in  their  day  had  grown  different  from  the  beliefs  which 
the  Apostles  had  taught.  The  chief  man  ^ f 
who  had  set  this  opinion  forward  in  England  reform  of 
was  John  Wiclif,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  doctnne' 

In  the" history  of  those  times  may  be  found  the  causes 
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why  men  were  afraid  to  listen  to  him.  He  left  followers 
after  him,  who  were  called  Lollards , and  were  per- 
secuted by  the  kings  who  came  after  Edward  III , 
because  they  thought  that  their  opinions  were  wrong. 
Still  something  of  their  feeling  remained  in  England, 
and  when  once  changes  in  Church  matters  began  to  be 
made  there  were  men  to  speak  out  more  boldly  their 
opinion  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ought  to  be 
changed  as  well. 

2.  Moreover,  in  Germany  Martin  Luther  had  taught 
that  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church  were 
Protestant  wrong',  and  many  men  had  believed  his 
ism  in  Ger-  teaching.  His  followers  were  called  Protest- 
antsr,  because  they  had  protested  against  the 

decree  of  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1529,  commanding  the 
mass  to  be  said  in  all  churches.  Henry  VIII.  had 
written  a book  against  Luther,  and  did  not  agree  with 
him,  nor  did  he  wish  to  change  the  beliefs  of  the  English 
Church.  But  in  fighting  against  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  he  was  obliged  to  set  up  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
as  the  Protestants  had  done  in  Germany.  So  Protestant 
opinions  began  to  be  openly  held  in  England,  and  Pro- 
testant books  were  spread  in  the  land. 

3.  In  1 536  ten  Articles  of  Religion  were  passed  by  the 
Convocation  of  the  Clergy,  which  were  in  some  way  like 
The  Bible  what  the  German  Protestants  believed.  The 
in  English.  Bible,  which  had  been  done  into  English  by 
William  Tvndale,  afterwards  corrected  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  was  put  into  every  church.  Some  of  the  old  feasts 
of  the  Church  were  done  away  with,  as  being  needless. 
Images  were  taken  down,  so  that  they  might  not  be 
worshipped  by  the  ignorant.  The  shrines  of  saints  were 
stripped  ; even  the  great  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury was  pulled  down,  and  the  saint’s  bones  were  taken 
away. 
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4.  Henry  wished  to  see  all  superstitious  beliefs  done 
away  with,  but  he  still  believed  the  doctrines  of  the  otd 
Church  and  did  not  agree  with  the  German 

0 ....  Doings  of 

Protestants.  Most  men  m England  wished  the  Pro- 

the  same  ; but  there  was  a small  body  of  te:,tants- 
English  Protestants  who  greatly  wished  to  have  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  entirely  reformed.  They  had 
grown  bold  as  they  saw  the  changes  which  the  king  was 
making.  They  said  and  did  many  things  which  angered 
those  who  did  not  think  as  they  did.  Many  things  which 
most  people  thought  to  be  holy,  and  so  to  be  reverenced, 
the  Protestants  thought  to  be  superstitious  and  to  be 
laughed  at.  So  men  grew  to  dislike  the  Protestants,  who 
said  and  did  many  foolish  things.  The  king  became 
angry  with  them,  for  he  thought  they  were  disorderly 
in  wishing  to  go  farther  than  he  would  allow.  In  1539 
Parliament  passed  the  Rill  of  Six  Articles,  which  was 
so  called  because  it  went  against  the  Protestants  in  six 
points  of  their  teaching.  Priests  were  not  allowed  to 
marry,  and  men  were  ordered  to  confess  their  sins  to  a 
priest. 

5.  Some  who  would  not  obey  the  .Six  Articles  were  put 
to  dearh.  Henry  was  afraid  of  the  disorders  which  had 
taken  place  in  Germany  after  Luther’s  teach-  Persecutions 
ing  had  been  spread  among  the  people,  °estantsr°" 
There  the  poor  people  had  risen  against  the  1539- 

rich.  Men  had  set  themselves  above  the  law,  for  they 
said  the  law  was  only  made  for  the  wicked,  but  they 
were  holy.  Men  w.ere  carried  away  by  their  new  religious 
beliefs,  and  thought  that  nothing  else  was  wanted  except 
these  religious  beliefs.  They  forgot  that  what  men  do 
depends  a great  deal  on  what  they  see  other  men  doing 
around  them,  and  that  laws  are  therefore  needful  in  a state 
to  make  men  hold  together  and  do  the  same  things  for 
one  another’s  good.  So  it  came  about  that  Henry  per- 
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secuted  those  who  would  not  obey  the  laws  about  matters 
of  religious  belief. 

6.  There  were  then  two  parties  in  the  land — one  that 
wished  to  keep  as  closely  as  might  be  to  the  old  Church,  the 
Parties  in  other  wanting  to  make  such  changes  in  the 
England.  doctrines  of  the  Church  as  Luther  had  made 
in  some  parts  of  Germany.  At  the  head  of  the  first  of 
these  parties  stood  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  the  head  of 
the  other  were  Cromwell  and  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

7.  Cromwell  still  had  great  plans  before  him  of  carry- 
ing out  the  work  which  he  had  begun.  He  wanted  to  make 
Cromwell  England  strong  in  Europe,  as  the  head  of 
German  all  na^ons  which  had  separated  from  the 
Protestants.  Pope.  He  tried  to  gather  them  all  together 
against  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  was  the  head  ol 
all  the  peoples  that  still  held  to  the  Pope.  Cromwell 
wished  to  bind  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany.  Though  the  emperor  ruled  over  all  Germany 
yet  every  prince  ruled  his  own  state  under  the  emperor. 
Now  the  emperor  threatened  to  make  war  against  those 
who  followed  Luther  and  were  called  Protestants.  Crom- 
well hoped  to  get  the  king  of  France,  who  had  been  so 
long  at  war  with  the  emperor,  to  join  with  Henry  and  the 
German  Protestants  : then  they  would  together  be  strong 
enough  to  beat  the  emperor. 

8.  So  in  1540  Cromwell  brought  about  a marriage  be- 
tween Henry  and  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  was  a kinswoman 
Fall  of  Crom-  °f  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  then  the  chief  of 
well,  1540.  the  German  Protestant  princes.  But  his 
great  plans  failed.  The  king  of  France  made  peace  with 
the  emperor  instead  of  joining  with  Henry.  The  German 
princes  were  afraid  of  the  emperor,  and  he  won  them 
over  to  make  peace  with  him.  Moreover,  Henry  dis- 
liked his  wife  so  much  that  he  would  not  live  with  her. 
&he  was  soon  put  away,  and  was  content  with  the  money 
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which  was  paid  her.  Cromwell  had  told  him  she  was 
beautiful,  and  Henry  was  disappointed  in  her.  He  was 
angry  with  Cromwell,  who  had  many  enemies  eager  to 
speak  against  him.  He  was  accused  of  having  deceived 
the  king  and  done  things  in  his  name  without  his  know- 
ledge. He  was  not  even  allowed  to  plead  his  cause  ; for 
he  was  not  brought  to  trial,  but  was  condemned  to  death 
by  Parliament  by  a Bill  of  Attainder,  that  is,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  declaring  a man  guilty  of  treason  and  con- 
demning him  to  death. 

9.  Cromwell  had  few  friends.  He  had  entirely  given 
himself  up  to  work  for  the  king,  and  had  made  enemies 
of  the  nobles,  the  people,  and  those  who  held  ,, 

' Cromwells 

to  the  old  Church.  \et  the  king  gave  him  work  in 

over  to  his  foes  the  moment  his  plans  failed.  Ensland- 
No  length  of  service  could  make  a man  sure  of  the  king’s 
favour.  Cromwell  was  put  to  death  in  1540,  and  men 
were  glad  when  he  fell,  for  he  had  ruled  harshly,  and  men 
had  feared  him  greatly  ; yet  he  had  carried  out  two  great 
works  for  England  — he  had  reformed  the  English  Church 
and  had  done  away  with  the  power  of  the  Pope  in  Eng- 
land ; moreover,  he  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
all  the  power  which  had  been  taken  away  from  the  Pope 
and  the  clergy.  These  great  changes  had  been  brought  - 
about  without  any  war  at  home  or  abroad. 

10.  Still  there  was  the  question  how  far  the  changes  in 

the  beliefs  of  the  old  Church  should  be  allowed  to  go  in 
England.  This  was  the  question  that  tilled  ^ ( 

up  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  of  religious 
two  parties,  those  who  wished  for  changes  parties' 
in  belief  and  those  who -did  not,  were  struggling*  against 
one  another.  The  king  seemed  to  lean  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other.  After  Cromwell's  fall  his 
chief  minister  was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  head  of  the 
old  nobles,  who  was  in  favour  of  the  old  Church.  The 
]>\  H.  D 
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king  married  his  niece,  Katharine  Howard,  in  1540  ; but 
she  was  found  to  have  been  a bad  woman  before  her 
marriage,  and  was  condemned  to  death  for  treason  in 
1541.  In  1543  the  king  married  Katharine  Parr,  who 
was  in  favour  of  the  Protestants.  They  slowly  gained 
power.  The  Litany  and  a few  prayers  were  put  into 
English  to  be  used  in  churches  instead  of  the  old  services. 
The  Protestants  were  still  persecuted  at  times,  but  they 
gradually  grew  stronger. 

11.  The  head  of  the  reforming  party  was  the  Earl  of 

Hertford,  brother  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  and  therefore 

Rise  of  the  uncle  of  Prince  Edward,  the  king’s  only  son 

Protestants  ancj  hejr  t0  thronei  Hertford  became 

to  power, 

IS43-I547-  more  powerful  with  the  king  as  he  found 

that  his  life  was  drawing  to  an  end.  His  wish  then  was 

that  his  son  should  peaceably  succeed  him,  and  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  ruled  for  him  until  he  grew  old  enough 
to  rule  it  for  himself.  He  naturally  thought  that  the 
prince’s  uncle  was  most  likely  to  be  faithful  to  him.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  suspected  of  wishing  to  seize  the 
regency  while  the  young  prince  was  still  under  age.  He 
and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  Surrey  was  executed.  Norfolk  was  still  in  prison 
Death  of  when  the  king  died,  January  28,  1547.  In 

Henry  vill.  his  wjp  he  named  a council  of  sixteen  mem- 

bers who  were  to  rule  the  kingdom  till  his  son  came  of 
age.  This  council  was  chosen  from  men  of  both  parties  ; 
but  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  put  at  its  head. 

12.  The  country  was  so  much  accustomed  to  be  ruled 

by  one  man  that  Hertford  found  it  easy  to  get  himself 
Protector  made  head  of  the  Government,  with  the  title  of 

Somerset.  < Protector  of  the  Realm.’  He  was  also  made 

Duke  of  Somerset,  as  was  said,  by  the  king’s  will. 

13.  The  Protector  Somerset  was  in  favour  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  he  and  Archbishop  Cranmer  lost  no  time  in 
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making  the  changes  they  wanted.  The  English  Church 
had  been  separated  from  the  rule  of  the  Pope : it  was 
now  to  be  cleansed  from  all  the  errors  which 

. Progress  of 

the  Protestants  thought  there  were  in  its  the  Refor- 
beliefs.  Changes  were  quickly  made  which  matlon- 
could  not  fail  to  shock  those  who  had  been  brought  up 
to  the  services  of  the  old  Church.  Images  were  every- 
where pulled  down.  The  pictures  which  were  painted 
on  church  walls  were  covered  with  whitewash.  The  old 
services  were  laughed  at,  and  sermons  were  preached 
against  them.  Old  customs  were  broken  all  at  once. 
Archbishop  Cranmer  set  an  example  of  eating  meat  in 
Lent.  The  Prayer  Book,  which  had  been  made  before, 
was  now  added  to  and  made  such  as  we  now  use  it  in 
the  English  Church.  Commissions  were  sent  all  over 
the  country  to  see  that  all  images  and  paintings  were 
taken  away  from  the  churches,  and  to  make  the  clergy 
use  the  new  Prayer  Book. 

These  changes  could  not  be  made  without  grieving 
many  people  in  England.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
Englishmen  did  not  wish  for  them.  They  Somerset’s 
were  made,  however,  all  at  once  ; and  they  dangers, 
could  only  be  made  sure  if  the  men  who  had  made  them 
behaved  very  wisely  in  all  else  that  they  did.  The 
Reformation  was  not  a question  which  had  to  do  with 
the  people  of  England  alone.  It  had  become  the  chief 
question  among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  peoples  were  likely  to  go  to  war  with 
one  another  about  it.  It  needed  a wise  man  to  settle 
this  question  in  England.  But  Somerset  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  Protestants  were  not  .wise,  and  we  have  to  see  how 
they  made  confusion. 
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BOOK  III. 

RELIGIOUS  STRUGGLES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

PROTESTANT  MISRULE. 

i.  We  have  seen  how  the  religious  changes  in  England 
were  begun  by  men  like  Wolsey,  who  had  been  taught 
Political  by  the  ‘ new  learning/  and  wished  to  improve 
ofTheRefor-  thin§s  so  as  to  make  them  fit  in  with  the 
mation.  greater  knowledge  which  men  had  gained. 

The  changes  which  they  began  as  a means  of  improving 
the  old  Church  the  Protestants  wished  to  carry  farther 
into  matters  of  belief.  In  the  parts  of  Germany  where 
the  Protestants  had  their  own  way,  it  was  seen  that  their 
opinions  went  farther  than  matters  of  religious  belief. 
The  old  Church  had  been  so  much  bound  up  with  the 
State  that  a change  in  one  seemed  likely  to  lead  to 
changes  in  the  other.  The  Protestant  parts  and  the 
Catholic  parts  seemed  likely  to  separate  from  one 
another  in  government  as  well  as  in  religion.  The 
emperor,  who  was  the  ruler  of  Germany,  was  waiting  till 
he  was  strong  enough  to  use  force  to  make  the  Protestant 
states  come  back  to  the  old  system. 

Henry  VIII.  had  not  let  the  Protestants  have  their 
own  way,  as  he  did  not  want  to  have  England  divided 
and  his  own  power  lessened.  Many  men  were  frightened 
at  what  they  saw  taking  place  in  Germany.  The  Pope 
and  the  chief  bishops  in  Europe  set  themselves  against 
all  change,  for  they  were  afraid  that  it  might  go  too  far. 
The  men  of  learning,  who  did  not  wish  to  go  as  far  as  the 
Protestants,  grew  afraid  also  ; as  men  grew  more  angry 
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they  did  not  listen  to  them.  So  the  moderate  men,  who 
had  begun  these  changes,  ceased  to  have  any  power.  All 
through  Europe  were  the  two  parties  of  the  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants,  who  seemed  likely  soon  to  go  to  war 
against  one  another. 

2.  In  this  state  of  things  England  would  be  very  weak 

if  it  were  divided.  Henry  VIII.  had  tried  to  keep  the 
country  united,  but  Somerset’s  violent  Difficulties 

changes  made  many  people  dissatisfied.  °f  Somerset. 
Besides,  they  made  England  an  entirely  Protestant 
country,  and  so  more  likely  to  be  attacked  by  Catholic 
states.  Yet  the  bulk  of  the  people  did  not  care  about 
Protestantism,  and  would  not  be  ready  to  tight  for  it  with 
goodwill.  If  Somerset  were  to  succeed  he  must  act 
very  wisely  in  making  England  strong  in  other  ways. 

3.  Now,  one  way  in  which  Henry  VIII.  had  tried  to 
make  England  strong  was  by  being  at  peace  with  Scot- 
land, and  by  trying  to  win  Over  the  Scots  to  H 

like  England  and  join  with  it  in  what  it  did.  and  Scot- 
He  tried  to  get  King  James  V.  to  reform  the  la-nd*1 530-46- 
Scottish  Church  in  the  same  way  as  the  English  Church 
had  been  reformed.  But  James  V.  was  afraid  to  do  so. 
The  nobles  in  Scotland  were  very  powerful,  and  the 
bishops  were  the  men  who  helped  the  king  most.  James 
V.  did  not  dare  to  quarrel  with  his  bishops,  so  he  would 
not  do  as  Henry  counselled.  On  the  contrary,  he  mar- 
ried a wife  from  France,  and  made  an  alliance  with 
the  French  king.  In  November  1542  he  sent  an  army 
of  10,000  men  against  England;  but  it  entirely  failed, 
because  the  nobles  were  angry  at  an  upstart  being  made 
commander,  and  his  troops  fell  into  disorder.  They 
took  to  flight  before  a few  Englishmen,  and  losing  them- 
selves in  the  marsh-land  beside  the  Solway  Firth,  were 
killed  or  made  prisoners.  Hence  the  battle  was  called 
the  Battle  of  Sqhvay  Moss,  The  king  died  of  grief  at 
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liis  defeat,  and  Henry  VIII.  tried  to  get  his  son,  Prince 
Edward,  married  to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  Scottish 
king,  and  heiress  to  the  throne.  He  got  on  his  side  a 
party  among  the  Scots,  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Some  of  them  entered  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews 
and  put  to  death  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  leader  of  the 
Catholic  party,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish 
Government  (May  1546).  They  were  stirred  to  do  this 
because  Cardinal  Beaton  had  ordered  one  of  the  Protes- 
tant preachers  to  be  burned.  After  killing  the  Cardinal 
they  shut  themselves  up  in  the  castle,  which  was  very 
strong,  and  sent  for  help  to  the  King  of  England. 

4.  Henry  VIII.  hoped  that  he  might  use  these  troubles 
in  Scotland  as  a way  of  getting  the  Scots  to  do  what  he 
s ^ wished.  But  after  his  death  Somerset  did 

and  Scot-  foolishly.  He  made  a treaty  with  the  Pro- 

land, 1547-8.  testants,  but  he  sent  no  soldiers  to  help  them. 
Meanwhile  the  French  sent  soldiers,  by  whose  help  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews  was  taken,  and  the  Protestants 
were  beaten  for  a time.  Then  Somerset  gathered 
together  an  army  to  try  and  force  the  Scots  to  give  their 
young  queen  in  marriage  to  the  young  King  of  England, 
Edward  VI.  He  beat  the  Scots  in  a battle  fought  at 
Pinkie-cleugh,  near  Edinburgh  (September  1547).  Many 
of  the  Scots  were  slain,  and  their  land  was  laid  waste. 
Somerset  did  not  stay  in  Scotland  after  the  battle,  as  he 
was  afraid  to  be  away  from  England.  He  had  used 
enough  force  to  make  the  Scots  hate  the  English,  and 
not  enough  to  make  them  do  as  he  wished.  Next  year 
the  young  Queen  Mary  was  sent  to  France,  where  she 
was  betrothed  to  the  heir  to  the  French  throne.  Somer- 
set had  made  the  Scots  become  again  the  close  friends 
of  France  and  the  enemies  of  the  English,  which  was  just 
what  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII,  had  been  trying  to 
prevent. 
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5.  Soon  there  were  troubles  at  home.  We  have  seen 
hat  much  of  the  land  in  England  had  changed  hands  in 
late  years,  and  that  many  men  could  find  no  Discontent 
work  under  the  new  landlords.  Thus  there  in  England, 
had  grown  up  a large  class  of  vagrants,  who  begged  or 
stole.  Laws  were  passed  against  them  ; but  it  was  of  no 
use  to  make  laws  that  men  should  work,  and  to  punish 
them  for  not  working,  when  there  was  no  work  for  them 
to  do.  A hard  law  was  passed  in  1 547  against  these 
vagrants,  which  made  many  men  discontented.  Many 
men  were  ill-pleased  at  the  changes  made  in  their 
churches,  which  they  did  not  understand.  But  the  chief 
thing  the  poor  complained  of  was  the  enclosure  of  com- 
mons by  the  new  landlords.  These  pieces  of  common  land 
the  people  had  used  before ; but  now7  the  landlords  set 
hedges  round  them,  and  added  them  to  their  own  fields. 
So  many  poor  people  lost  their  means  of  livelihood  in  this 
way. 

6.  Thus  there  was  great  discontent  in  the  land,  and 
Somerset  tried  to  set  it  at  rest  by  sending  round  commis- 
sioners to  enquire  about  the  commons.  The  R;s;ng  ;n 
people  thought  he  was  on  their  side,  and  at  r549- 

last  took  up  arms  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  in 
Norfolk  (1549).  In  Devonshire  the  rebels  besieged 
Exeter,  and  were  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  when  Lord 
Grey  brought  soldiers  to  its  relief  and  defeated  the  rebels 
on  CliTon  Down,  and  afterwards  at  Bridgewater.  In 
Norfolk  they  v7ere  very  strong  under  a leader  called 
Robert  Ket,  a tanner,  but  were  at  last  put  down  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  The  nobles  blamed  Somerset  for 
having  caused  this  rising,  .because  he  led  the  people  to 
hope  that  he  would  be  on  their  side.  The  rebels  had 
been  beaten,  not  by  Somerset,  but  by  Warwick,  who  was 
now  stronger  in  the  council  than  was  Somerset. 

7.  Besides  this,  Somerset  was  unpopular  for  other 
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reasons.  His  brother,  Lord  Seymour,  had  plotted  to  get 
the  government  into  his  own  hands.  His  plots  were 
Somersets  discovered,  and  he  was  put  to  death  b" 
ur.popu-  Parliament.  Still  the  people  looked  with 
lanty'  some  anger  on  Somerset,  who  could  in  this 

way  bring  his  brother  to  the  block.  Somerset  also  gave 
offence  by  his  grandeur.  He  built  a palace  in  London 
in  the  place  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Somerset 
House.  To  build  it  he  pulled  down  churches,  so  thar 
men  murmured  at  his  want  of  reverence. 

8.  For  all  these  reasons  men  had  ceased  to  care  for 

Somerset.  The  man  who  was  most  powerful  in  the 
Fall  of  council  after  him  was  John  Dudley,  Earl  of 

Somerset.  Warwick.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Dudley 

who  had  been  put  to  death  when  Henry  VIII.  came  to 
the  throne,  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  robbed  the 
people  to  please  Henry  VII.  Yet  though  Henry  VIII.  had 
put  the  father  to  death  he  had  raised  the  son,  and  had  left 
him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will.  Warwick  had  gra- 
dually become  strong  in  the  council,  and  when  Somerset 
was  no  longer  trusted  Warwick  led  most  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council  to  attack  him.  Somerset  strove  to  keep 
his  power ; but  men  fell  away  from  him.  He  was  obliged 
to  give  way  and  to  resign  his  office  (December  1549). 

9.  At  first  men  .hoped  that  the  council  would  now 
change  what  Somerset  had  done.  But  Warwick  does 
Character  of  not  seem  to  have  felt  himself  strong  enough 
Warwick.  to  so.  He  was  a man  who  cared  little 
about  religion,  and  had  little  love  for  his  country  : he 
sought  only  his  own  interests,  and  tried  to  do  what  was 
best  for  himself.  In  this  he  was  unlike  Somerset,  who 
was  in  earnest  in  all  he  did,  and  wished  to  set  up  Protes- 
tantism m England  because  he  believed  in  it.  Still  So- 
merset and  Warwick  both  governed  England  badlv  foi 
Somerset  was  as  unwise  as  Warwick  was  selfish. 
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10.  Warwick  did  much  the  same  things  as  Somerset 

had  done.  In  1548  France  had  gone  to  war  with 

England.  But  Warwick  now  made  peace  , 

. , _ . ta  1 Reformation 

with  France,  and  gave  up  to  it  Boulogne,  um>.r 

which  Henry  VIII.  had  taken  in  1544,  and  WarwIck- 
kept  at  the  end  of  the  war.  He  favoured  the  Protestants 
in  religious  matters,  and  they  had  things  more  and  more 
their  own  way.  Many  men  came  over  from  Germany 
and  taught  the  new  doctrines.  The  bishops  who  held 
more  of  the  old  beliefs,  such  as  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  then  bishops  were  put  in  their  place. 
Cranmer  made  1 Articles  of  Religion,’  which  all  the  clergy 
had  to  sign.  All  images  and  paintings  were  destroyed  in 
churches,  and  no  services  might  be  used  except  those 
which  had  been  set  forth  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

11.  Now,  many  of  these  changes  might  be  good  in 
themselves,  but  they  were  not  made  in  a good  way.  The 
nobles  only  wanted  to  get  more  of  the  Church  Faults  of  the 
lands  for  themselves.  The  Protestants  did  Reformers, 
not  deal  kindly  with  those  of  the  old  way  of  thinking, 
and  did  not  show  them  much  of  the  spirit  of  Christian 
love.  They  behaved  like  a party  which  had  won  the  day, 
and  did  not  try  to  spread  their  opinions  by  kindness  and 
gentleness,  but  rather  by  force.  Many  men,  also,  who 
led  wicked  lives  pretended  to  be  anxious  to  spread  Pro- 
testant opinions,  and  brought  disgrace  on  them  by  their 
evil  deeds. 

12.  Warwick,  who  had  now  taken  the  title  of  Duke  01 
Northumberland,  was  soon  disliked  by  the  people  more 
than  Somerset  had  been,  and  Somerset  again  Death  of 
began  to  gather  his  friends  round  him,  and  Somerset, 
hoped  to  get  back  his  power.  He  was  takeh  prisoner 
and  brought  to  trial.  Being  convicted  of  felony  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  was  beheaded  in  January  1552. 
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In  those  days  a great  minister  of  state  who  had  lost  his 
office  could  scarcely  hope  to  live  in  safety.  He  must 
keep  in  power,  or  must  expect  death. 

13.  After  this  Northumberland  had  no  one  whom  he 

need  fear  ; but  the  young  king’s  failing  health  gave  him 
.T  cause  for  alarm.  Edward  VI.  had  always 

berland’s  been  a weakly  boy.  He  had  tried  to  take  part 

plot'  in  the  business  of  the  state,  and  this  had  made 

his  health  grow  weaker.  It  was  clear  that  he  could  not 
live  much  longer.  By  the  Act  of  Succession,  passed  in 
T544,  the  next  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  if  Edward  died 
without  children,  was  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  Queen  Katharine,  his  first  wife.  Mary  was 
not  likely  to  be  in  favour  of  Protestantism.  The  quarrel 
with  the  Pope  had  come  about  because  he  had  refused  his 
consent  to  her  mother’s  divorce.  Mary  still  held  to  the  old 
religious  services,  though  the  council  had  tried  to  force  her 
to  give  up  using  the  mass  service.  She  turned  for  help  to 
her  powerful  kinsman,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who 
threatened  England  with  war.  Mary  was  left  alone,  and 
was  known  to  be  devoted  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Em- 
peior. 

14.  Northumberland  saw  that  if  Mary  came  to  the 
throne  he  would  be  ruined,  and  all  his  plans  would  be 

undone.  He  determined  to  try  and  prevent 

Question  of  . . _ . _TT  . , , 

thesucces-  this.  Edward  VI.,  though  only  sixteen  years 
S10n'  old,  had  his  own  opinions  and  liked  to  have  his 

own  way.  He  was  very  much  in  favour  of  Protestantism, 
and  so  did  not  wish  that  his  sister  Mary  should  come  after 
him  and  undo  all  that  had  been  done.  Northumberland 
persuaded  him  that  he  had  power  to  settle  by  will  who 
should  succeed  him,  as  his  father  had  done.  Henry  VIII., 
however,  had  had  that  power  given  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  Edward  VI.  was  going  to  set  aside. 

15.  Edward  VI.  made  his  judges  draw  up  n paper  in 
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which  his  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  were  passed 
over  and  the  throne  was  left  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  This  paper  was  signed  by  all  the  great  men 
round  the  king.  The  next  heir  by  Henry  VIII.’s  will 
was  Lady  Jane’s  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk ; but 
she  was  willing  to  give  way  to  her  daughter.  Henry 
VIII.  had  left  the  throne,  if  all  his  children  should  die 
without  issue,  to  the  descendants  of  his  younger  sister, 
Mary,  passing  over  altogether  his  elder  sister,  Margaret.1 
Edward  VI.  now  gave  the  throne,  after  his  own  death,  to 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  eldest  granddaughter  of  Mary. 
Northumberland  had,  a few  weeks  before,  married  Lady 
Jane  to  his  son,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  ; and  hoped  in 
this  way  to  keep  the  power,  in  his  own  hands  after 
Edward’s  death.  Most  men  did  not  like  this  arrange- 
ment, and  many  of  the  chief  men  who  signed  it  did  so 
very  unwillingly. 

16.  When  Edward  VI.  died  (July  1553)  Queen  Jane 
was  proclaimed.  But  men  did  not  like  to  see  the  old 
customs  set  aside  in  this  way,  and  would  Lady  Jane 
have  none  but  their  lawful  queen  to  reign  Grey- 
over  them.  Mary  managed  to  make  her  escape  when 
Northumberland  sent  to  have  her  brought  to  London. 
Men  gathered  round  her,  and  Northumberland  was  dis- 
liked by  almost  all.  When  he  marched  against  Mary  his 
soldiers  fell  away  from  him.  The  chief  nobles  gathered 

1 Genealogical  table  of  descendants  c.  ./  VII. 

Henry  VII.  =Elizabeth  of  - c. 

! 


James  IV.  = Margaret.  Henry  VIII.  Mary=  Charles  Brandon 
of  Scotland.  I 1 I Duke  of  Suffolk. 


James  V.  | | | Frances  = Henry  Grey 

of  Scotland.  Edward  VI.  Mary.  Elizabeth.  | Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Mary  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  —Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Queen  of  Scots.  son  of  Duke  of  Northumberland 
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round  Mary,  and  Northumberland  found  it  hopeless  to 
hold  out  any  longer.  At  Cambridge,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  seize  Mary,  he  himself  proclaimed  Mary  queen, 
and  soon  after  was  taken  prisoner. 

17.  He  and  some  of  his  friends  were  brought  to  trial 
and  condemned  for  high  treason.  His  selfishness  showed 

, , itself  greatly  in  his  last  hours.  In  hopes  of 
Death  of  . , , , ^ 

Northum-  escaping  death  he  put  away  Protestantism, 

berland-  and  even  on  the  scaffold  he  said  to  the 

people  that  he  had  always  been  in  his  heart  a Catholic. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  the  changes  in  religion  which 
had  been  made  by  such  men  as  this  were  not  believed  in 
very  much  by  the  people.  The  changes  which  had  been 
made  since  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  had  pleased  very 
few.  The  men  who  had  made  them  were  neither  wise 
nor  good.  The  people  were  glad  to  think  that  under 
Queen  Mary  they  would  go  back  to  the  old  religion, 
which  most  of  them  liked  better  than  the  changes  which 
had  been  lately  made. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CATHOLICISM  BROUGHT  BACK. 

I.  Mary,  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  was  anxious  to 
bring  back  into  England  the  old  religion.  She  trusted 
M ^ . to  her  cousin,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to 
backytheofd  help  her  by  his  advice.  She  began  by 
services.  bringing  back  the  old  services  for  her  own 
use,  and  many  of  the  clergy  followed  the  example  she  set 
and  brought  them  back  into  their  churches.  The  bishops 
made  in  the  last  reign  were  turned  out  of  their  sees  and 
the  old  bishops  were  brought  back.  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  wrote  against  the  mass  service  which  was  again  used 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  He  was  sent  to  the  Tower 


The  shaded  portion  of  the  map  shows  the  extent  of  the  Austro-Spanish 
empire  ; but  Charles  V.  did  not  rule  over  Portugal,  nor  Philip  II.  over 
Germany- 
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and  other  of  the  Protestant  bishops  with  him.  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  taken  from  the  Tower  and 
made  Lord  Chancellor.  Cranmer,  Lady  Jane,  and  her 
husband  were  tried  for  high  treason  and  were  found 
guilty,  but  were  not  put  to  death  just  yet. 

When  Parliament  met  it  did  away  with  all  the  re- 
ligious changes  which  had  been  made  during  the  last 
reign,  and  things  were  brought  back  to  the  state  in  which 
they  were  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 

2.  So  far  the  people  were  glad  at  what  Mary  had 

done ; but  it  would  not  be  such  an  easy  matter  to  bring  back 
Mary's  the  English  Church  to  obey  the  Pope,  and 

choice  of  a so  set  up  the  old  state  of  things.  Yet  Mary 

husband.  wanted  to  do  this,  and  to  join  herself  entirely 

with  Spain.  There  was  a general  feeling  that  Mary 
should  marry  an  Englishman,  and  Gardiner  would  have 
liked  her  to  take  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon  ; but  Mary 
would  have  no  other  husband  but  Philip,  the  son  and 
heir  of  Charles  V. 

3.  Men  in  England  did  not  like  this  marriage.  They 
had  no  wish  to  have  a king  from  abroad,  and  Philip 
would  soon  be  King  of  Spain,  and  so  the  most  powerful 
king  in  Europe.  Spain  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
Pope,  and  Philip  would  be  likely  to  do  his  best  for 
Catholicism.  It  is  true  that  Philip  was  to  have  nothing 
more  than  the  title  of  King  in  England  ; he  was  to  have 
no  power  whatever  over  the  government.  Still  men 
were  afraid  of  the  marriage,  and  there  was  much  dis- 
content. A plan  was  formed  by  those  who  were  in  favout 
of  Protestantism  and  those  who  disliked  a marriage  with 
Spain  to  set  up  Elizabeth  as  queen  and  marry  her  to 
the  Earl  of  Devon,  who  was  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  thus  a descendant 
of  Edward  IV.  In  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  the  rising 
was  unsuccessful,  but  in  Kent  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
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gathered  a large  force  and  marched  against  London. 
Mary  threw  herself  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  citizens, 
who  rose  to  defend  her.  Wyatt  hoped  that  Wyatt’s  re- 
they  would  rise  in  his  favour.  He  marched  beflion. 
into  London,  but  his  troops  fell  away,  and  he  was  taken 
prisoner  (February  1554). 

After  this  Mary  felt  that  her  throne  was  safe.  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  were  put  to  death.  Elizabeth 
was  threatened  and  sent  to  the  Tower  ; but  it  was  not 
thought  wise  to  proceed  against  her.  In  July  Philip 
landed  in  England  and  was  married  to  Mary. 

4.  It  was  now  easy  to  set  up  again  the  headship  of  the 
Pope  over  the  English  Church,  as  the  Pope  was  willing 
that  the  lands  belonging  to  the  monasteries  IT  , , . 

b b Headship  of 

should  not  be  taken  from  their  new  owners  the  Pope 

and  given  back  to  the  Church.  Cardinal  agam  set  up‘ 
Pole,  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  refused 
to  agree  to  Henry  VIII.’s  divorce  and  had  fled  to  Rome 
was  now  sent  to  England  as  Papal  legate.  Men  received 
him  with  respect,  and  Parliament  agreed  to  unite  the 
English  Church  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Pole  so- 
lemnly absolved  the  land  from  its  sin  of  schism.  Philip 
and  Mary,  together  with  all  the  members  of  Parliament, 
knelt  before  him  as  he  did  so.  The  headship  of  the 
Pope  over  the  English  Church  was  again  allowed,  and 
all  Acts  of  Parliament  against  it  were  done  away. 

5.  The  restored  clergy  were  resolved  to  use  their  vic- 
tory. Tf«e  old  laws  against  the  Lollards  which  had  been 
made  in  Henry  I V.’s  reign,  but  had  been  done  p ^ 
away  with  in  Edward  VI. ’s  time,  were  again  of  the  Pro- 
put  in  force.  Men  were  to  be  driven  back  testants- 

to  the  old  religion.  Persecution  was  at  once  begun,  and 
the  leading  Protestants  were  marked  out  for  death.  They 
were  brought  to  trial  before  the  bishops,  and  if  they  would 
not  change  their  opinions  were  condemned  to  be  burned. 
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The  chief  Protestant  teachers  were  put  to  death  in  the 
places  where  they  had  taught,  so  that  all  men  might  be 
afraid.  During  the  years  from  1555  to  1558  these  per- 
secutions always  went  on,  sometimes  more  fiercely  than 
at  others. 

6.  The  most  famous  of  those  who  were  put  to  death  for 

their  opinions  were  the  Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer  and 
D ^ f Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  were  all  burned 
Ridley  and  at  Oxford.  Ridley  and  Latimer  suffered  to- 
Latimer  gether,  in  October  1555.  ‘Play  the  man, 

Master  Ridley,’  said  Latimer,  as  the  fire  was  being 
lighted  ; ‘ we  shall  this  day  light  such  a candle  in  England 
as  by  the  grace  of  God  shall  never  be  put  out.’  Cranmer 
was  kept  longer  in  prison,  and  was  led  to  hope  that  his 
life  would  be  spared  if  he  laid  aside  his  opinions.  He 
wrote  through  fear  and  unsaid  what  he  had  said  in  his 
Death  of  teaching;  but  he  was  condemned  to  death 
Cranmer.  all  the  same.  He  saw  his  cowardice  and 

tried  to  do  away  with  its  ill  results  at  the  last.  He  de- 
clared to  the  people  his  firm  belief  in  Protestantism,  and 
when  at  the  stake  held  his  right  hand  to  be  burned  first 
in  the  fire,  saying  that  his  hand  had  offended  in  writing 
what  his  heart  had  not  believed. 

7.  Yet  these  persecutions  did  not  have  the  effect  which 
Mary  and  the  bishops  hoped  for.  Men  were  not  so  much 
frightened  by  them  as  roused  to  anger.  Those  who 
suffered  death  won  the  sympathy  of  the  crowd  by  their 
quiet  courage.  Most  Englishmen  did  not  agree  with  the 
Protestants,  but  still  did  not  think  it  right  that  they 
should  be  burned  for  their  opinions.  The  persecution, 
instead  of  putting  down  Protestantism,  rather  made  men 
think  more  of  it. 

8.  It  was  Mary  herself  who  urged  on  this  persecution. 
She  cared  above  all  other  things  for  her  mother’s  religion 
and  for  her  mother’s  country.  She  thought  more  of 
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Spain  than  of  England,  and  never  knew  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  English  people.  She  believed  it  to 
be  her  highest  duty  to  bring  back  the  old  Marya„d 
religion  into  England,  and  she  thought  it  the  perse- 
right  to  use  all  her  power  to  do  so.  When  cutlons- 
the  bishops  wished  to  cease  from  persecuting  she  bade 
them  go  on.  The  more  she  saw  her  attempts  fail  the  more 
she  believed  it  to  be  her  duty  to  show  greater  zeal.  She  be- 
lieved that  it  was  a holy  cause  for  which  she  was  striving, 
and  she  thought  that  the  great  reason  which  kept  it  back 
was  because  people  were  not  enough  in  earnest.  So  it 
was  that  the  queen  herself  was  the  chief  in  carrying  on 
persecution.  Though  she  was  good  and  kind  in  other 
things  she  still  got  from  those  who  came  after  the  name 
of  * Bloody  Mary/  and  by  her  persecution  she  deserved  it. 

9.  In  this  way  the  people  came  to  hate  Mary’s  govern- 
ment. Her  ill-health  made  men  look  for  a change.  Her 
chief  adviser  on  religious  things  was  Cardinal  „r 

, . „ 0 , , , , Mary  and 

Pole,  who  after  Cranmer  s death  was  made  tho  Church 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  who  was  of  lands' 
the  same  mind  as  the  Queen  about  bringing  back  the  old 
religion.  The  queen  went  still  farther  in  her  wish  to 
please  the  Pope.  She  wished  to  give  back  to  the  Church 
much  of  its  property  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  crown.  Parliament  was  with  great  difficulty  got  to 
consent  to  this.  Mary  also  set  up  the  monks  and  friars 
in  some  of  the  places  from  which  they  had  been  driven, 
and  gave  them  back  lands.  Men  were  afraid  that  the 
Church  lands  would  soon  have  to  be  given  back;  and 
as  these  bad  already  been  divided  amongst  40,000 
owners,  to  give  them  back  would  make  a great  disturb- 
ance. So  the  queen  and  her  wishes  to  bring  back  the 
old  state  of  things  grew  more  and  more  disliked,  and 
plots  were  made  against  her.  They  were,  however,  made 
without  much  care,  and  were  easily  put  down. 

R.  H.  E 
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10.  Soon,  however,  troubles  arose  abroad  which  made 
the  people  of  England  still  more  discontented  with  Mary’s 
War  with  government.  Charles  V.  gave  up  his  king- 
France.  doms  to  his  son  Philip  in  1556  and  went  to 
end  his  life  in  quiet  in  a monastery  in  Spain.  Philip  II. 
made  war  against  France,  and  England  was  persuaded 
to  help  him.  In  1557  he  gained  a great  victory  over  the 
French  at  St.  Quentin.  The  French  wished  to  do  some- 
thing in  return.  They  saw  that  the  town  of  Calais,  which 
was  the  last  English  possession  in  France,  was  not  pro- 
perly guarded.  The  Government  of  Mary  was  so  busy 
with  religious  matters  that  it  paid  little  heed  to  the 
army  or  to  the  navy.  So  when  the  French  attacked 
Calais  in  the  first  week  of  1558  it  fell  almost  at  once  into 
their  hands,  and  the  last  of  all  the  English  possessions 
in  France  was  lost. 

Men  looked  on  this  as  a great  disgrace,  and  England 
roused  itself  to  make  war  ; but  little  was  done. 

11.  Moreover,  in  this  war  between  France  and  Spain 

the  Pope  had  taken  the  side  of  France,  and  so  was  against 
^ „ England.  Mary  found  herself  after  all  op- 

opposed  to  posed  to  the  Pope,  though  she  had  been 
Mary-  trying  to  do  everything  she  could  in  England 

in  his  behalf.  The  Pope  quarrelled  with  the  archbishop, 
Pole,  and  took  from  him  his  office  of  Papal  Legate,  on 
which  much  of  his  power  depended.  Mary  was  obliged 
to  do  as  her  father  had  done  and  prevent  the  Pope’s 
letters  from  being  brought  into  England.  At  the  same 
time  she  went  on  still  more  zealously  with  the  persecu- 
tions as  she  found  difficulties  growing  around  her. 

1 2.  Thus  her  reign  closed  in  disappointment  to  herself 
, and  disgrace  to  her  people.  England  had 

Mary’s  last  lost  Calais,  was  plunged  m debt,  and  had  no 

days'  soldiers  or  ships  in  proper  order.  The  queen, 

after  bringing  on  herself  the  people’s  hatred  by  what  she 
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had  done  to  bring  back  the  power  of  the  Pope,  found 
herself  and  her  chief  ministers  distrusted  and  disliked  b) 
the  Pope.  The  persecutions  had  driven  many  away  from 
England.  Some  of  those  who  fled  after  the  failure  of 
Wyatt’s  rising  sailed  in  the  Channel  as  pirates,  and  did 
harm  to  the  trade  of  Spain.  Mary  had  no  child,  and  wras 
left  alone  by  her  husband,  whom  she  loved  . very  fondly, 
but  who  cared  little  for  her.  Her  health  was  failing,  and 
after  GardinePs  death,  in  1555,  she  had  no  friend  whom 
she  could  trust  except  Pole.  She  could  look  forward  to 
nothing  except  the  overthrow  of  all  her  plans  when 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne.  Her  people  disliked  her, 
and  were  waiting  eagerly  for  her  death.  She  died  in 
November  1558,  worn  out  by  sorrow.  Pole,  who  was 
also  ill  at  the  same  time,  died  on  the  next  day. 

13.  No  one  made  any  opposition  to  the  coming  to 
the  throne  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  As  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  it  was  likely  that  Elizabeth 
she  would  wish  to  do  quite  different  things  comes  t0 
from  the  daughter  of  Katharine  of  Arragon.  November 
She  had  been  carefully  watched  during  iss8‘ 
Mary’s  reign,  and  after  Wyatt's  rebellion  her  life  had 
been  for  a time  in  danger,  but  Wyatt  would  not  bear 
witness  against  her.  She  had  learned  from  this  how  to 
behave  with  caution.  Men  were  glad  when  she  capie  to 
the  throne,  for  they  hoped  that  she  would  put  an  end  to 
the  troubles  of  the  last  two  reigns,  and  would  again  bring 
quiet  into  the  land. 

CHAPTER  III. 

RELIGIOUS  SETTLEMENT  UNDER  ELIZABETH. 

i.  The  people  of  England  had  not  liked  the  way  m 
which  the  old  religion  had  been  brought  back ; for  it  had 
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seemed  to  them  to  put  their  country  under  the  power  of 
other  countries,  and  no  longer  to  leave  it  as  free  to  act  tor 
Dislike  of  itself  as  it  had  been  before.  The  Pope  and 
Catholicism,  the  King  of  Spain  had  meddled  with  affairs 
in  England,  and  the  countiy  had  suffered  nothing  but  loss 
in  consequence.  So  men  were  ready  to  see  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  again  overthrown,  for  they  thought  that  so 
they  might  have  greater  freedom. 

2 But  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  bring  back  Pro- 
testantism peaceably.  Philip  II.  was  determined  to  put 
Difficulties  down  Protestantism  everywhere,  and  so  would 
back'pro-5  n0t  friendly  with  a Protestant  country, 

testantism.  England  was  still  at  war  with  France,  and 

the  heir  to  the  French  crown  was  married  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  Some  men  in  England,  who  belonged  to  the 
strongly  Catholic  party,  would  willingly  have  seen  Mary 
of  Scotland  made  Queen  of  England  instead  of  Elizabeth. 
Mary1  was  the  granddaughter  of  Henry  VIII.’s  sister 
Margaret;  and  though  she  had  been  passed  over  in  Henry 
VI II.’s  will,  many  men  in  England  thought  that  she  was 
their  rightful  queen,  for  they  believed  that  Flizabeth  was 
not  born  of  a lawful  marriage. 

If  Elizabeth  brought  back  Protestantism  she  could 
not  help  quarrelling  with  France  and  Spain.  Her  only 
hope  was  that,  as  France  and  Spain  were  enemies  to  one 
anofher,  she  might  manage  to  keep  Spain  on  her  side 
at  first.  Though  Philip  II.  wanted  England  to  remain 
Catholic  he  did  not  want  to  see  Mary  on  the  throne  of 
England,  for  she  would  bring  England  to  the  side  of 
France,  so  that  it  would  be  against  him.  At  first  he 
offered  to  marry  Elizabeth,  but  she  refused  to  follow  her 
sister’s  example,  as  she  had  seen  the  evils  it  had  caused. 
She  tried,  however,  to  keep  Philip  on  friendly  terms,  and 
made  peace  with  France,  giving  up  Calais  to  it  (1559). 

1 See  genealogical  table,  p.  43. 
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3.  Thus  it  was  that  Elizabeth  wished  to  behave  cau- 
tiously about  religion.  She  herself  did  not  agree  with  all 
that  the  Protestants  had  done  in  Edward  VI. ’s 

Elizabeths 

reign.  She  did  not  want  to  do  away  with  religious 
the  old  Church,  as  they  had  done ; but  she  views’ 
wanted  to  make  such  changes  in  it  as  would  satisfy 
moderate  men,  and  she  wanted  to  set  up  a form-  of  re- 
ligion which  everybody  could  take  part  in.  She  saw  how 
needful  it  was  that  the  country  should  remain  one,  and 
should  not  be  split  up  into  religious  parties. 

At  first  Elizabeth  went  to  the  old  service  of  the  mass, 
but  she  ordered  the  bishop  not  to  lift  the  cup  over  his 
head  for  the  people  to  worship,  as  the  old  custom  was  : 
when  he  did  so  she  left  the  church.  Next  she  allowed 
the  Lessons,  the  Litany,  and  the  Creed  to  be  read  in 
churches  in  the  English  tongue.  Meanwhile  a commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  look  over  the  Prayer  Book  and 
make  changes  in  it. 

4.  When  Parliament  met  in  January  1559  religious 

questions  were  at  once  taken  up.  The  revenues  which 
Mary  had  given  back  to  the  Church  were  now  „ . 

...  Religious 

again  given  to  the  crown.  The  title  of  ‘ Su-  changes, 
preme  Head  of  the  Church  ’ was  again  given  l5S9‘ 
to  the  queen,  but  she  refused  it,  and  would  only  agree  to  a 
law  which  made  the  crown  ‘ in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil,  supreme.’  In  this  way  she  hoped  not  to 
offend  the  Catholics,  while  at  the  same  time  she  got  rid 
of  the  power  of  the  Pope.  To  carry  out  the  power  of 
the  crown  in  Church  matters  a body  of  commissioners 
were  appointed,  who  were  afterwards  called  the  ‘ High 
Commission  Court,’  and  who  helped  the  Stuart  kings 
to  do  harsh  and  illegal  acts  in  later  times.  All  the  clergy 
and  all  who  held  office  under  the  queen  were  to  take  an 
oath  to  accept  the  royal  supremacy. 

5.  Next,  the  Prayer  Book  in  which  the  commissioners 
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had  made  some  changes  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
was  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  churches.  An  Act  called 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  also  passed  order- 

Final  separa-  . . . , _ , 

lion  from  the  mg  that  no  other  services  should  be  used  than 

Papacy.  those  laid  down  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Thus 
the  old  services  were  again  got  rid  of,  and  the  Church 
of  England  was  again  separated  from  the  Roman  Church, 
which  was  never  again  set  up  in  England. 

6.  The  clergy  did  not  at  once  agree  to  these  changes. 

It  happened,  however,  that  many  of  the  old  bishops  had 
Bishops  and  died  just  before  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne, 
clergy.  New  ones  Were  put  in  their  places  who  liked 

the  changes.  Those  of  the  old  bishops  who  would  not 
accept  them  were  turned  out  of  their  sees.  The  new 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Matthew  Parker,  was  of  the 
same  mind  as  the  queen  in  religious  matters,  and  wished 
with  her  to  carry  out  the  changes  peaceably.  Only  two 
of  the  old  bishops  remained,  but  most  of  the  lower 
clergy  submitted  to  the  change — only  eighty  gave  up 
their  livings.  Still  most  of  them  were  really  in  favour  of 
the  old  religion,  and  Elizabeth  had  to  trust  to  her  bishops 
to  keep  them  in  order. 

Many  changes  were  made  in  small  matters  which  it 
was  hard  to  carry  out  as  quietly  as  Elizabeth  wished. 
One  of  these  was  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which  the 
old  religion  had  not  allowed.  Now,  when  the  clergy 
began  to  marry  they  did  not  always  marry  fitting  wives, 
and  so  gave  great  offence.  Elizabeth,  to  prevent  this, 
would  only  allow'  them  to  marry  after  getting  permission, 
and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  not  made  lawful  till 
the  next  reign. 

7.  In  this  way  Elizabeth  hoped  that  she  had  set  up  a 
form  of  religion  which  would  satisfy  most  of  her  subjects. 
She  had  made  a Church  of  England  separate  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  No  Pope  nor  foreign  king  could 
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interfere  in  religious  matters  in  the  land.  The  old  reli- 
gion had  been  freed  from  superstitions,  but  had  not  been 
done  away  with.  Those  who  believed  in  the  The  Church 
old  religion  were  bidden  to  be  thankful  that  as?e"gupby 
so  much  of  it  was  left.  Those  who  believed  in  Elizabeth, 
the  new  were  bidden  to  be  thankful  that  they  had  got  so 
much  of  what  they  wanted.  The  chief  minister  of  Eliza- 
beth who  advised  her  in  all  those  matters,  and  by  his 
caution  carried  them  into  effect,  was  William  Cecil,  after- 
wards Lord  Burleigh.  He  had  helped  Elizabeth  before 
she  came  to  the  throne  among  the  many  dangers  which 
lay  around  her.  Up  to  his  death  in  1598  he  was  always 
the  queen’s  chief  adviser,  and  must  share  with  her  the 
praise  for  wisdom  and  prudence  in  all  that  she  did. 

8.  The  dangers  which  threatened  the  land  made  men 
rest  content  for  a while  with  what  Elizabeth  had  done. 
They  saw  that  it  was  the  best  way  of  keeping  Engiand’s 
the  country  quiet  and  safe.  There  were  so  dangers, 
many  dangers  to  be  faced  that  it  was  foolish  to  quarrel. 
Mary,  who  became  in  July  1559  Queen  of  France,  had 
begun  to  call  herself  Queen  of  England  also.  It  seemed 
likely  that  France  would  make  war  upon  England  in 
Mary’s  name.  If  France  conquered,  Catholicism  would 
be  brought  back,  and  England  would  be  ruled  as  if  it 
were  a part  of  France.  This  thought  made  men  of 
different  opinions  willing  to  stand  by  Elizabeth  and  rest 
content  with  the  form  of  religion  which  she  had  set  up 
in  England.  It  was  better  than  Catholicism  and  the 
rule  of  the  French  or  the  Spaniards. 
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BOOK  IV. 

ENGLAND  BECOMES  PROTESTANT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

i.  Elizabeth  was  opposed  by  the  French,  who  were  in 
alliance  with  Scotland.  This  was  very  dangerous  to  her, 
_ , as  the  French  could  land  troops  in  Scotland 

Danger  from  , . ' 

France  and  — indeed,  had  troops  there  already — and  so 

Scotland.  might  invade  England,  which  was  in  a very 
defenceless  state.  It  had  neither  troops  nor  generals, 
and  the  last  two  reigns  had  done  nothing  to  keep  up  the 
fortresses.  To  keep  off  this  danger  Elizabeth  determined 
to  give  help  to  the  party  among  the  Scots  which  was 
opposed  to  their  queen  and  to  the  French  influence. 
This  party  was  strongly  Protestant ; and  Elizabeth’s 
chief  minister,  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  was  afterwards 
made  Lord  Burleigh,  did  all  he  could  to  set  England  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Protestants  ia  Europe. 

2.  The  desire  for  a reformation  of  the  Church  in  Scot- 
land had  come  from  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Church  itself. 
Reformation  The  Scottish  kings  had  never  got  much 
m Scotland,  power  over  their  nobles — they  tried  to  do 
so  by  getting  the  Church  on  their  side.  So  the 
chief  offices  in  the  Church  were  given  to  younger  sons  of 
the  nobles,  to  attach  them  to  the  king.  Many  of  them 
were  very  unfit  for  their  offices  and  led  unholy  lives,  so 
that  people  did  not  look  on  them  with  respect,  but  wished 
to  have  the  Church  set  right. 

3.  The  reforming  party  grew  in  Scotland,  following  the 
example  set  them  in  England  ; but  we  have  seen  how 
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the  battle  of  Pinkie  had  set  the  Scots  against  England, 
and  had  made  them  more  ready  to  ally  with  France. 
The  Scottish  bishops  when  they  thought  Scotland 
that  they  were  protected  by  France  were  more  and  France. 
bold  to  persecute  the  Protestant  teachers,  and  so  grew 
more  disliked.  The  Scots  also  soon  became  more  afraid 
of  France  than  of  England.  They  wanted  to  govern 
themselves,  as  they  had  always  done,  so  they  did  not 
like  the  notion  of  being  ruled  by  France,  which  they 
thought  very  likely  to  come  to  pass. 

4.  Chief  among  the  Protestant  teachers  in  Scotland 
was  John  Knox.  He  was  one  of  those  who  in  1547  held 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  against  the  French  after  the 
murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  When  the  castle  was  taken 
he  was  sent  as  a prisoner  to  the  French  galleys.  On  his 
release  he  came  to  England  and  took  part  with  the 
English  reformers  under  Edward  VI.  In  1559  he  came 
back  to  Scotland  from  Geneva  and  taught.  His  influence 
grew  greater  and  many  gathered  around  him.  In  Decem- 
ber 1557  some  of  the  Scottish  lords  had  met  First  Cove- 
together  and  entered  into  a bond  or  covenant  nant- 

to  uphold  God’s  word  and  defend  His  congregation  to 
the  death.  Next  year,  when  a Protestant  preacher  was 
burned  for  his  opinions,  these  1 Lords  of  the  Congregation,’ 
as  they  were  called,  threatened  to  take  up  arms. 

5.  Scotland  was  governed  at  this  time  by  the  queen- 
mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  a French  woman,  who  bore  the 
title  of  Regent.  She  was  opposed  to  the  Disturbances 
Reformation,  and  tried  to  put  down  Protest-  in  Scotland, 
ant  preaching.  A sermon  of  Knox’s  at  Perth  led  to  a 
riot,  in  which  images  weie  destroyed  in  the  churches, 
and  many  monasteries  were  attacked  and  set  on  fire. 
The  Regent  could  not  mak~-  up  her  mind  what  to  do. 
She  promised  to  pardon  the  people  of  Perth,  but  after- 
wards sent  French  troops  into  the  town.  The  Lords  of 
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the  Congregation  took  up  arms,  and  in  June  1559  took 
possession  of  Edinburgh.  Scotland  was  divided  into 
two  parties.  On  the  one  side  was  the  crown  and  the 
clergy,  who  were  helped  by  France.  On  the  other  side 
were  the  nobles  and  the  Protestants.  If  they  were  to 
hold  their  own  they  must  get  help  against  the  power  of 
the  French. 

6.  So  it  was  that  the  Scottish  lords  came  to  ask  help 

from  Elizabeth.  She  did  not  wish  to  set  an  example  of 
Elizabeth  helping  rebels  who  were  fighting  against  the 
Scottish6  crown  ; but  it  was  most  needful  for  England 

lords.  not  to  let  Scotland  be  joined  to  France,  and 

this  was  the  only  way  to  hinder  it.  In  1560  a treaty  was 
made  at  Berwick  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Scottish 
lords.  They  bound  themselves  to  unite  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Scotland.  The  French  held  out  in  the 
castle  of  Leith,  which  was  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the 
English  and  the  Scots.  But  in  July  1560,  after  the  death 
Treaty  of  of  the  Regent,  peace  was  made  by  the  Treaty 
Edinburgh.  0f  Edinburgh,  by  which  it  was  settled  that  the 
French  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Scotland,  and 
that  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  should  no  longer  make 
any  claim  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  government  of 
Scotland  during  the  queen’s  absence  was  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a council. 

7.  In  August  1560  the  Scottish  Parliament  met,  and 
settled  religious  matters  entirely  as  the  Protestants 

, , , wished.  The  mass  service  was  forbidden,  the 

Scotland  be-  . c . ' . _ . 

comes  Pro-  authority  of  the  Pope  was  set  aside,  and  the 
testant.  teaching  of  a great  French  religious  teacher 

at  Geneva,  John  Calvin,  was  taken  as  the  rule  of  faith 
and  conduct  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

Thus  -England  had  escaped  from  its  first  danger — 
that  France  and  Scotland  would  be  joined  together,  and 
that  the  French  would  attack  England  from  the  side  of 
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Scotland.  Instead  of  this  Scotland,  by  the  help  of  Eng- 
land, had  become  a Protestant  nation,  and  so  had  been 
made  a defence  to  England  rather  than  a danger. 

8.  Still  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  had  not  made  Eliza- 
beth safe  from  France.  King  Francis  II.  and  his  wife 
refused  to  agree  to  it.  War  was  again  likely  Troubles  in 
to  break  out  in  Scotland ; but  in  December  France. 

.1560  Francis  II.  died,  and  Mary  was  left  a widow  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  Moreover,  there  were  now  religious  troubles 
in  France  also.  The  Huguenots , as  the  French  Protest- 
ants were  called,  became  very  bold  in  their  demands, 
and  for  some  time  France  was  busied  with  its  own  affairs. 
Elizabeth  gave  help  to  the  Huguenots  from  time  to  time 
to  enable  them  to  go  on  with  the  struggle,  though  she 
did  not  openly  take  their  side. 

9.  There  was  still  danger  from  Mary  of  Scotland. 
Elizabeth  would  have  liked  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
her.  But  Mary  would  not  accept  the  treaty  Mary  goes 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Elizabeth  would  not  allow  t0  Scotland, 
her  to  return  home  through  England.  Mary  sailed  to 
Scotland  in  August  1561,  and  though  she  remained  a 
Catholic  still  managed  to  keep  at  first  on  good  terms 
with  her  Protestant  subjects  and  did  nothing  against 
them.  She  did  as  she  was  advised  by  her  half-brother, 
James  Stuart,  whom  she  made  Earl  of  Murray. 

10.  Mary  had  many  firm  friends  in  Scotland.  Some 
men  in  England  also  thought  that  she  was  the  rightful 
queen  of  the  land,  and  the  Catholics  looked  to  Mary  an(i 
her  to  bring  back  the  old  religion.  Many  Elizabeth, 
wished  to  get  Elizabeth  to  say  that  she  was  the  next  heir 
to  the  throne.  Elizabeth'  was  not  willing  to  do  so  till 
Mary  had  laid  aside  all  claims  to  it  during  her  own  life- 
time. This  Mary  would  not  do,  as  she  hoped  that  some 
foreign  power  or  a Catholic  rising  in  England  might  help 
to  set  her  on  the  English  throne.  In  this  way  the  two 
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queens  became  bitter  enemies,  though  they  kept  on  good 
terms  outwardly. 

11.  Much  depended  on  Mary’s  marriage,  and  at  one 
time  there  was  talk  of  her  marrying  Don  Carlos,  son  of 
Ma  mar  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  This  would  have  made 
ries*£an]ey  Spain  eager  to  set  her  on  the  English  throne, 

and  would  have  been  very  dangerous  to  Eliza- 
beth. It  was  broken  off  because  Don  Carlos  was  too  young. 
Elizabeth  tried  to  get  Mary  to  marry  a Protestant,  but  at 
last,  in  1565,  Mary  settled  the  matter  by  marrying  her 
cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley.1  She  gained  by 
this  marriage  no  new  power,  but  she  strengthened  her 
claim  on  England,  as  Darnley  was  the  grandson  of 
Henry  VIII.’s  sister  Margaret. 

12.  Darnley  became  a Catholic  after  his  marriage, 
and  many  Scottish  nobles  followed  his  example.  Mary 

looked  for  help  to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 

Mary  s plans  . . , 

against  Spam,  by  which  she  would  be  strong  enough 

England.  to  set  Up  the  p0wer  of  the  crown  in  Scotland, 
make  war  against  England,  and  put  down  Protestantism. 
Many  of  the  Scottish  lords,,  even  her  half-brother,  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  were  alarmed  at  the  look  of  affairs,  and 
took  up  arms,  hoping  for  help  from  England.  They  got 

1 Genealogical  table  showing  Mary’s  claim  to  the  English  throne. 
Henry  VII. 


James  IV.  of  Scot-=Margaret= Archibald 

land  j | Earl  of  Angus  I • 

Mary  of  Guise  = James  V.  Margaret  = Matthew  Stuart, 

j Earl  of  Lennox 

Francis  II.=Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  = Henry 
cf  France  Lord  Darnley 

* I 

Catharine  of  = Henry  VIII.  =Anne  Boleyn=  Jane 
Arragon  | J j Seymour 

Mary  Elizabeth  Edward  VI. 
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none,  and  were  forced  to  flee  across  the  Border,  as  Mary’s 
friends  gathered  round  her. 

13.  But  Mary’s  plans  were  suddenly  upset  by  her 
husband,  who  was  a weak  and  foolish  man,  and  wished 
for  more  power  than  he  had.  Moreover  Murder  of 
he  became  jealous  of  a secretary  of  the  RlzzI0»  *5 6C. 
queen,  David  Rizzio,  an  Italian,  who  helped  the  queen  in 
writing  letters  to  her  friends  abroad.  At  last  Darnley 
made  a plot  to  get  rid  of  Rizzio.  Some  of  the  nobles  who 
were  his  friends  helped  him,  and  in  March  1566  Rizzio 
was  murdered  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood  as  he  was 
being  dragged  away  from  the  queen’s  presence.  Darnley 
hoped  to  get  the  queen  in  his  power ; but  she  won  him 
over  and  escaped  to  Dunbar.  There  her  friends  gathered 
round  her,  and  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder 
had  to  flee.  Murray  and  the  banished  lords  came  back, 
and  Mary  took  them  again  into  favour.  Soon  there  was 
quiet  in  Scotland  again;  but  the  queen  thought  it  wiser 
to  act  cautiously  and  to  put  off  for  a time  her  plan  of 
bringing  back  Catholicism. 

14.  In  June  1566  a son  was  born  to  Mary,  who  after- 
wards became  King  of  England  as  well  as  Scotland.  Mary 
had  a stronger  claim  on  England,  now  that  she  Murder  of 
had  a son  who  could  reign  after  her,  while  Darnley. 
Elizabeth  was  still  unmarried.  But  she  soon  fell  into 
new  troubles.  She  had  never  liked  her  husband,  and  the 
murder  of  Rizzio  was  a thing  she  could  never  forgive. 
One  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  was  a 
great  favourite  with  her,  and  hoped  to  marry  her  if 
Darnley  were  only  out.  of  the  way.  In  February  1567 
th©  house  in  which  Darnley  was  lying  ill  was  blown  up 
by  gunpowder  and  Darnley  was  killed. 

There  was  little  doubt  that  Bothwell  had  Mary  mar- 
done  this ; but  he  was  too  powerful  to  be  wen,  1567. 
punished.  Soon  he  contrived  to  get  the  queen  into  his 
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power,  and  she  agreed  to  marry  him.  Bothwell  already 
had  a wife,  but  she  was  set  aside  ; and  in  May  1567 
Mary  was  married  to  him. 

] 5.  This  angered  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  afraid 
that  Bothwell  would  try  to  set  up  the  power  of  the  crown 
r , against  them.  Through  fear  of  this  they  had 
to  lay  aside  already  murdered  Kizzio,  and  agreed  to  the 
the  crown.  murder  of  Darnley.  Now  they  rose  against 
Bothwell,  and  the  people  were  entirely  on  their  side. 
They  looked  with  horror  on  Bothwell  and  Mary  for  the 
wicked  deeds  they  believed  them  to  have  done  to  bring 
about  their  marriage.  So  Bothwell  found  that  the  troops 
he  had  raised  would  not  fight  for  him,  and  he  had  to  flee 
away  out  of  the  land.  Mary  fell  into  the  hands  of  her 
nobles,  who  made  her  a prisoner.  She  was  put  in  a strong 
castle  in  the  middle  of  Loch  Leven,  and  was  forced  to 
lay  aside  the  crown.  Her  young  son  was  made  king  as 
James  VI.,  and  the  Earl  of  Murray  was  made  Regent. 

16.  Mary,  however,  soon  managed  to  make  her  escape 
from  her  prison,  and  many  who  did  not  like  the  rule  of 
„ . Murray  gathered  round  her.  Her  forces 

England,  were  defeated  in  battle  at  Langside,  near 

is68‘  Glasgow,  in  May  1568,  and  Mary  had  to 

choose  between  falling  into  the  hands  of  her  nobles  or 
fleeing  to  England.  She  chose  to  trust  to  Elizabeth,  and 
fled  across  Solway  Frith  to  Workington,  whence  she  went 
to  Carlisle. 

Thus  Mary’s  plans  had  entirely  failed,  chiefly  through 
her  own  faults.  Elizabeth  saw  the  enemy  who  had 
threatened  her  throne  driven  to  flee  to  her  for  refuge. 
Again  had  Protestantism  won  the  upper  hand  in  Scot- 
land, and  Elizabeth  was  free  from  danger  on  that  side. 
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TROUBLES  IN  ENGLAND. 

I.  The  presence  of  Mary  in  England  was  very  trouble- 
some to  Elizabeth.  She  did  not  wish  to  help  to  put  her 
back  in  Scotland,  nor  did  she  wish  to  let  her  go  Elizabelh 
to  France.  At  first  she  talked  about  making  keeps  Mary 
Mary  and  her  nobles  friends  again.  But  this  Pnsoner- 
she  could  not  do.  The  Scottish  lords  brought  forward 
letters  which  they  said  had  been  written  by  Mary  to 
Bothwell,  and  which,  if  Mary  really  did  write  them, 
proved  her  to  have  plotted  her  husband's  murder.  These 
letters  were  most  likely  not  really  written  by  Mary,  but 
they  made  men  believe  that  Mary  was  guilty.  Elizabeth 
would  not  see  her,  nor  would  she  let  her  go.  Mary  had 
come  into  England  of  her  own  accord  to  ask  for  help. 
Elizabeth  gave  her  no  help,  but  kept  her  as  a prisoner. 
She  thought  that  by  waiting  she  would  see  what  was 
wisest  to  do. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  wise  in  the  end  for 
Elizabeth  to  keep  Mary  in  England,  and  it  was  not  right 
of  her  to  do  so.  But  Elizabeth  seldom  acted  straight- 
forwardly. She  always  wished  to  do  as  little  as  possible, 
and  wait  to  see  what  would  happen  next.  She  would 
neither  help  Mary  nor  the  Scottish  lords,  but  wanted  to 
keep  them  both  under  her  power  as  much  as  she  could. 

2.  But  Mary  was  quite  as  dangerous  to  Elizabeih  when 
she  was  a prisoner  in  England  as  she  had  been  before. 
Some  Englishmen  looked  on  her  as  the  right- 

, . ° & Marydan- 

ful  queen — nearly  all  thought  that  she  was  gerous  in 

the  rightful  successor  to  Elizabeth.  So  plots  Ensland- 
were  made  from  time  to  time  in  her  favour,  by  those, 
in  England  or  abroad,  who  wished  to  see  Catholicism 
brought  back.  First  there  was  a plan  for  marrying  Mary 
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to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  chief  amongst  the  English 
nobles.  This  plan  was  found  out  before  it  was  ready,  ana 
the  Northern  nobles,  who  were  in  arms  to  free  Mary, 
failed  in  their  attempt.  In  November  1569  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  gathered  their  forces 
and  set  up  the  mass  service  in  the  places  which  they 
entered.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  went  against  them,  and 
the  rebels  fled.  The  rising  in  Mary’s  favour  entirely 
failed,  and  the  rebels  were  severely  punished. 

3.  The  Pope  looked  on  Elizabeth  as  the  great  enemy  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  did  all  he  could  to  stir  up  the 

, , Catholics  in  England  to  rise  up  against  her. 

Elizabeth  ex-  . 

communi-  In  February  1570  he  excommunicated  .Eliza- 
eated.  beth,  that  is,  he  put  her  outside  of  the  Church. 

He  declared  her  to  be  no  longer  Queen  of  England,  and 
ordered  her  subjects  not  to  obey  her.  No  one  paid  much 
heed  to  this ; but  it  set  the  English  people  still  more 
against  the  Pope  than  they  had  been  before.  In  1571 
Parliament  made  laws  against  tile  Catholics.  It  was 
made  high  treason  to  call  the  queen  a heretic  or  to  bring 
into  England  any  papers  from  the  Pope  ; and  the  clergy 
were  made  to  keep  the  Church  laws  more  strictly  than 
they  had  done.  England  wished  to  draw  all  its  people 
more  closely  together.  The  more  it  was  threatened  by 
Catholics  abroad  the  more  it  must  strengthen  its  own 
Church  and  make  all  men  obey  it. 

4.  But  it  was  found  to  be  hard  to  do  this.  It  is  true 
that  a great  part  of  the  people  had  agreed  to  the  form  of 
Religious  Church  teaching  and  Church  services  which 
difficulties.  had  been  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign. 
Many  men  agreed  to  it  for  a time  because  they  hoped  to 
change  it  in  the  way  in  which  they  wanted.  The  Catho- 
lics hoped  that  it  might  be  brought  gradually  nearer  to 
their  opinions.  The  Protestants  also  who  had  fled 
abroad  in  Mary’s  reign  were  not  content,  when  they 
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came  back,  to  find  so  much  of  the  old  services  and  the 
old  beliefs  still  kept  up.  They  hoped  to  get  rid  of  them 
in  time.  But  both  the  Catholics  and  the  Puritans,  as 
these  extreme  Protestants  were  called,  found  that  their 
hopes  were  disappointed.  England  went  farther  away 
from  Catholicism,  and  after  Elizabeth’s  excommunication 
by  the  Pope  was  entirely  opposed  to  it.  Similarly  the 
Puritans  found  that  they  could  not  make  the  changes 
which  they  wished.  Elizabeth  did  not  want  to  cut  off 
herself  and  England  from  the  old  Church  altogether.  The 
Puritans  also  were  ordered  to  oley  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
and  conduct  the  services  as  they  were  laid  down  in  the 
Prayer  Book.  Many  of  the  clergy  would  not  wear  the 
surplice,  and  gave  up  their  livings  rather  than  do  so.  In 
this  way  Protestant  dissenters  began  to  grow  up  in 
England. 

5.  These  troubles  in  England,  and  the  fierce  way  in 
which  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  France  were  trying  to  put 
down  the  Protestants  in  their  kingdoms,  Ridolfi's 
encouraged  the  English  Catholics  to  plot  Plot- 
against  the  queen.  In  1571  the  plan  was  again  set  on 
foot  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  should  marry  Mary  Stuart. 
An  Italian  banker  in  England,  by  name  Ridolfi,  carried 
on  the  plot.  He  wished  to  get  help  from  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  Spain,  who  gave  him  money  and  promised 
to  send  soldiers,  if  only  Elizabeth  were  captured  by  the 
friends  of  Norfolk. 

The  plot,  however,  was  found  out  by  Cecil,  and  the  chief 
people  concerned  in  it  were  made  prisoners.  Norfolk  was 
brought  to  trial  foV  high  treason,  and  was  con-  Revolt  of 
demned  to  death.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  the  Nether- 
was  ordered  to  leave  England,  and  war  with  l^dnst 
Spain  seemed  likely.  But  Spain  was  soon  sPain- 
kept  busy  with  other  matters.  The  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands had  long  been  governed  harshly  by  Spain,  and  the 
E.  H.  ¥ 
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Protestants  amongst  them  had  suffered  grievous  perse- 
cution. In  1572  a rebellion  against  Spain  began  there, 
which  led  in  the  end  to  the  separation  of  part  of  the 
Netherlands  from  the  power  of  Spain.  They  formed 
themselves  into  the  Dutch  Republic. 

6.  Just  as  Elizabeth  had  managed  to  get  the  better  of 
France  by  giving  help  to  the  Scottish  lords  who  rose  in 

arms  against  their  queen,  so  now  she  gave 
u>nt1ieSNe-lp  help  to  the  rebels  in  the  N etherlands,  and  thus 
therlands. . gave  the  King  of  Spain  enough  to  do  in  his 
own  dominions.  In  this  way  England  kept  clear  of  the 
war  with  Spain  for  some  years  to  come.  Meanwhile  the 
English  seamen  did  much  harm  to  Spain.  Men  had 
begun  to  take  more  to  the  sea,  and  ships  put  out  from 
Portsmouth  which  seized  the  Spanish  vessels  on  their  road 
home  from  the  West  Indies.  Chief  amongst  these  rob- 
bers of  the  sea  was  Sir  John  Hawkins,  to  whom  the  queen 
sometimes  lent  money  and  whose  profits  she  shared.  In 
this  way  a race  of  English  seamen  was  being  trained  up 
who  were  full  of  courage  and  ready  for  any  adventure. 
Their  bravery  filled  the  Spaniards  with  alarm,  and  made 
them  rather  afraid  of  England. 

7.  During  all  these  troubles  England  had  at  all  events 
been  at  peace,  while  all  over  Europe  men  were  at  war. 
Prosperity  English  trade  had  got  much  good  by  this, 
of  England.  Many  workmen  had  fled  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries to  England,  and  the  English  learned  from  them 
how  to  make  cloth  and  silk  better  than  they  had  done 
before.  They  learned  also  how  to  dye  their  cloth  at 
home  ; for  before  they  had  sent  much  of  it  to  be  dyed  in 
Flanders.  So  there  was  more  work  for  men  to  do  in 
England,  and  there  was  not  so  much  distress  amongst 
the  poor  as  there  had  been  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Mary.  The  labourers  settled  down  quietly  to  the 
new  ways  of  farming.  The  poor  were  taken  care  of 
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by  collections  made  in  the  churches.  This  was  a great 
improvement,  as  they  had  been  left  almost  uncared  for 
since  the  monasteries  were  pulled  down ; for  in  old  times 
the  poor  used  to  be  fed  by  the  monks.  The  collection 
in  churches  grew  in  time  to  be  a regular  payment  or  rate, 
and  so  the  1 Poor  Law  ’ grew  up,  which  provided  that 
everyone  should  pay  to  support  the  poor  in  the  district 
where  he  lived.  Then,  as  the  poor  were  taken  care  of, 
the  robbers  and  thieves  who  robbed  travellers  on  the 
roads  w^ere  gradually  put  down  by  the  law.  In  all  these 
ways  the  English  people  began  to  be  better  off,  and  so 
took  more  interest  in  the  things  that  were  going  on. 
They  saw  that  the  Catholic  States  of  Europe  wanted  to 
bring  England  under  their  power.  So  men  grew  to  fear 
and  to  dislike  the  Papists  in  England,  and  this  is  what  is 
meant  when  we  say  that  England  became  a Protestant 
country. 

8.  The  Catholic  plots  in  England  still  went  on.  In 
1577  Philip  II.’s  half-brother,  Don  John  of  Austria,  was 
Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  and  made  a Catholic 
plan  to  invade  England,  marry  Mary  Stuart,  Plans- 
and  rule  the  land  as  the  King  of  Spain  wished.  He  could 
not,  however,  gather  together  an  army  large  enough,  as 
his  brother  did  not  entirely  trust  him,  and  would  not 
help  him  enough. 

9.  Then  the  enemies  of  England  tried  to  attack  her 
through  Ireland,  where  the  English  power  had  always 
been  weakest.  The  conquest  of  Ireland  x , d 
Henry  II.’s  reign  had  not  been  fully  carried 

out,  so  as  to  bring  law  and  order  into  the  land.  Only  in 
the  English  Pale,  as  the  counties  round  Dublin  were 
called,  was  there  anything  like  order.  Outside  that  the 
Irish  and  the  English  settlers  were  perpetually  at  war. 
The  English  settlers  fell  into. the  ways  of  the  Irish  and 
were  as  lawless  as  they  So  Ireland  was  always  a trouble 
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to  the  English  kings.  Sometimes  they  sent  forces  there 
and  acted  vigorously  for  a while  ; but  they  never  did  so 
for  a long  enough  time  to  do  any  good.  The  Irish  looked 
on  the  English  as  tyrants,  and  were  always  ready  to  rise 
against  them. 

10.  The  Reformation  in  England  had  increased  the 

enmity  between  the  Irish  and  the  English.  The  Irish 
Risings  in  ^id  not  agree  with-  changes  in  religion  which 

Ireland,  were  brought  in  suddenly  from  outside.  The 

1565-1569-  religious  changes  in  England  were'taken  to 
Ireland  and  were  carried  out  by  force.  But  this  force 
was  not  used  very  strongly.  Elizabeth  did  not  wish  to 
spend  much  money  in  Ireland,  and  so  her  deputies  could 
do  little.  The  people  grew  more  discontented,  and 
gathered  round  the  chieftains  who  were  most  opposed  to 
England.  In  1565  there  was  a rebellion  in  Ulster  under 
Shan  O’Neil,  who  claimed  the  Earldom  of  Tyrone.  This 
rising  was  put  down  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  wished 
to  have  more  English  sent  over  to  colonise  the  province 
of  Munster  and  bring  it  under  English  rule.  Some 
English  went  there,  and  the  Irish  rose  against  them  in 
1569.  There  was  much  fighting  before  peace  was  re- 
stored, and  the  Irish  began  to  look  to  the  King  of  Spain 
to  help  them  against  the  English  and  secure  for  them  the 
old  religion. 

11.  At  last,  in  1579,  some  Irish  exiles  got  troops  from 

the  Pope  and  from  Spain  and  landed  in  Ireland,  where  a 
Rising  in  rising  again  took  place  under  their  powerful 
I579-  Earl  of  Desmond.  It  was  nearly  put  down, 

when  the  arrival  of  800  Spanish  and  Italian  troops  again 
gave  it  life.  They  built  a fort  at  Smerwick,  in  Kerry, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  the  Deputy,  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton.  They  were  taken  prisoners  and  all  were  put  to 
death  in  1580.  The  English  had  begun  to  hate  the 
Spaniards,  and  showed  them  no  mercy.  After  this  no 
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more  troops  were  sent,  and  the  rebellion  was  gradually 
put  down. 

1 2.  But  meanwhile  Philip  II.  had  become  more  power- 
ful, so  that  he  was  still  more  feared  in  Europe.  He 
claimed  in  1 580  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  p0Wer  of 
when  he  had  taken  possession  of  it  seemed  Philip  H. 
likely  to  have  more  money  and  troops  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  Elizabeth  was  so  much  afraid  of  this  that  she 
planned  to  ally  herself  with  France  against  Spain.  She 
talked  of  marrying  the  younger  brother  of  the  King  of 
France,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  though  he  was  twenty  years 
younger  than  herself.  But  the  English  people  liked 
France  as  little  as  they  liked  Spain,  and  the  marriage 
was  laid  aside. 

13.  Soon  there  was  danger  to  England  from  the  side 
of  Scotland  once  more.  A young  man,  Esme  Stuart,  who 
was  heir  to  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  and  had  Scotland, 
been  brought  up  in  France  among  the  leaders  157M582, 
of  the  Catholic  party,  was  sent  by  them  to*  Scotland  in 
1378.  He  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the  young  king, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  stir  up  the  old  party  which  had 
been  in  favour  of  France.  The  Regent,  Morton,  was 
brought  to  trial  for  having  had  a share  in  Darnley’s 
murder,  and  was  put  to  death  in  1581.  The  French 
party  had  got  the  power  into  their  hands,  and  w ere  ready, 
if  they  could  get  help  from  Spain,  to  invade  England. 
But  again  the  Protestant  nobles  of  Scotland  rcse  to  put 
down  the  plans  laid  against  them.  Headed  by  the  Earl 
of  Gowrie  they  seized  the  young  king,  who  had  been 
invited  to  a hunting-party  at  the  castle  of  Ruthven. 
James  VI.  was  in  the  hands  of  his  nobles,  and  Lennox 
was  ordered  to  leave  Scotland.  The  Catholic  plan  to 
attack  England  again  came  to  nothing. 

14.  But  in  England  itself,  though  there  was  no  open 
war,  a secret  war  was  at  this  time  going  on  to  bring  back 
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the  people  to  the  old  faith.  Men’s  passions  had  grown 
fiercer  about  religious  matters  during  the  long  struggle 
Jesuit  °f  the  last  years.  Many  young  men  had  left 

colleges.  England  to  be  educated  abroad.  ‘A  college 
was  built  specially  for  the  English  Catholics  at  Douay, 
which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Rheims  ; and  in  1579 
another  college  was  founded  by  the  Pope  in  Rome.  These 
young  Englishmen  were  taught  by  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
men  belonging  to  a new  religious  order  which  had  been 
founded  in  1541,  to  work  for  the  Pope.  The  Jesuits  did 
everything  they  could  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
Pope  in  Europe  : they  got  a great  hold  over  men’s  minds 
by  their  teaching  ; and  as  they  trained  young  men  to 
uphold  the  old  beliefs,  they  were  the  bitterest  enemies 
Protestantism  had  yet  had  to  meet. 

15.  The  college  at  Rome  soon  sent  to  England  those 
whom  it  had  trained.  In  1580  a company  of  thirteen 
The  Jesuits  priests  came  to  England  that  they  might  do 
in  England.  * what  they  could  to  win  back  men  to  the  old 
faith.  Their  leader  was  Edward  Campion,  an  English- 
man. Up  to  this  time  the  Catholics  in  England  had  not 
refused  to  go  to  the  new  services : they  had  contented 
themselves  with  keeping  to  the  old  beliefs  in  their  hearts, 
while  outwardly  they  obeyed  the  law.  Now  these  Jesuit 
priests  came  to  give  them  back  the  old  services.  They 
travelled  through  the  country  in  disguise  and  had  secret 
meetings  of  the  Catholics  for  worship.  The  Catholics, 
being  so  encouraged,  began  to  refuse  to  attend  the  ser- 
vices in  the  churches.  Printing-presses  were  also  secretly 
set  up,  and  little  books  were  printed  in  great  numbers  in 
defence  of  the  old  religion  and  against  the  queen  and 
her  government.  There  was  set  up  in  England  an  open 
opposition  to  the  queen  in  behalf  of  the  Pope. 

16.  This  led  to  greater  strictness  in  carrying  out  the 
laws  which  called  upon  everyone  to  go  to  the  services  laid 
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down  in  the  Prayer  Book.  The  priests  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  Campion  and  some  others  were  put 
to  death  for  treason.  It  was  made  high 

. Laws  against 

treason  for  anyone  to  receive  these  priests  the  Catho- 
into  his  house,  or  to  go  to  their  secret  services.  llcs‘ 

The  Catholics  were  now  quite  separated  from  the  Pro- 
testants, and  were  opposed  to  them.  It  was  hard  to  see 
how  a Catholic  could  be  looked  upon  as  a loyal  subject 
of  the  queen  when  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  obey  the 
Pope,  who  had  declared  that  Elizabeth  was  no  longer 
queen.  The  priests  were  always  looking  for  help  from 
Spain,  and  plotted  the  murder  of  the  queen  with  the 
Ambassador  of  Spain,  who  was  in  London.  There  were 
the  discontented  Catholics  at  home,  the  friends  of  Mary 
Stuart,  and  the  Catholic  party  throughout  Europe  gene- 
rally, who  were  all  joined  together  to  do  all  they  could 
against  Elizabeth. 

17.  Thus  men  had  now  come  to  hate  one  another 
bitterly  for  their  religious  differences.  They  did  not  shrink 
from  the  thought  of  treacherously  killing  one  Throgmor- 
an  other,  and  the  idea  of  getting  a statesman  ton’s  Plot- 
or  a sovereign  out  of  the  way  by  murder  became  quite 
common.  In  1583  a plot  was  discovered  for  murdering 
Elizabeth  and  setting  Mary  Stuart  on  the  throne  in  her 
place.  A Catholic,  Francis  Throgmorton,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  He  was  seized,  and  afterwards  was  put  to 
death.  Amongst  his  papers  was  found  a list  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  plot  against  the  queen,  and 
many  things  which  showed  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
had  known  of  it. 

18.  Elizabeth  learned  from  this  how  many  and  great 
were  the  dangers  which  surrounded  her  and  England. 
The  greatest  of  her  enemies  was  the  King  of  Spain,  who 
had  lately  been  growing  more  powerful.  It  was  clear  to 
Elizabeth  that  she  could  not  hope  to  win  over  Spain  to 
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her  side.  Her  chief  ministers  had  long  been  urging  her 
to  open  war  with  Spain,  and  it  clearly  could  not  be  put 
off  much  longer.  In  1584  the  Spanish  Ambassador  was 
sent  out  of  England  because  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
plots  against  Elizabeth,  and  this  was  a sign  to  Spain  that 
England  meant  to  resist  further  attempts. 

Moreover,  the  chief  men  of  England  drew  closer 
round  the  queen.  In  1584  an  association  was  formed 
. . . for  the  protection  of  Elizabeth’s  life.  Those 

Association  . 

to  protect  who  joined  it  declared  that  they  would  pursue 

Elizabeth.  to  the  death  all  who  should  try  to  hurt  the 

queen,  and  also  anyone  in  whose  behalf  they  did  so.  In 
this  way  the  plotters  were  told  that  if  they  succeeded  in 
killing  Elizabeth,  Mary  Stuart  would  at  once  be  put  to 
death  as  well. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ENGLAND  AND  SPAIN. 

i.  After  seventeen  years  of  peace  Elizabeth  was  at  length 
driven  to  prepare  for  war  with  Spain,  before  Spain  had 
, grown  so  powerful  as  to  crush  her  altogether, 

the  Nether-  She  determined  at  last  to  give  open  help 

hinds.  to  the  Netherlands,  who  had  revolted  from 

Philip  II.,  and  who  were  now  hard  pressed  by  him.  At 
the  end  of  1585  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  sent  with  a 
body  of  English  troops  to  the  Netherlands.  Elizabeth 
never  hoped  that  the  Netherlanders  would  hold  their 
own  against  Philip’s  soldiers,  and  would  have  been  willing 
to  give  up  their  cause  if  she  could  have  made  peace  for 
herself.  The  English  troops  did  little  in  the  Netherlands, 
as  Elizabeth  did  not  send  them  proper  pay,  nor  allow 
their  general  to  have  much  power.  She  still  wished  to 
put  off  war  if  possible. 

The  English  in  the  Netherlands  tried  to  take  the  city 
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of  Zutphen,  and  in  the  siege  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was 
wounded,  and  soon  after  died.  He  was  much  mourned 
for  all  over  Europe,  as  he  was  a great  scholar  as  well  as 
a brave  soldier  and  a courteous  gentleman.  As  he  lay 
wounded  on  the  field  some  water  was  brought  to  him, 
but  seeing  a dying  soldier  near  him  he  gave  it  to  him, 
saying,  ‘ Your  need  is  the  greater.5 

2.  The  Spaniards  were  made  very  angry  just  at  this 
time  by  an  expedition  undertaken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  to 
the  West  Indies.  He  took  three  of  their  finest  cities  and 
coasted  along  their  shores,  plundering  and  D ^ 
laying  waste  all  that  he  could.  Already  Drake  the  Spanish 
had  sailed  round  the  world  (1577-1581)  and  Mam>  js8s- 
had  done  much  harm  to  Spain.  He  came  back  to  Eng- 
land with  his  spoils,  and  the  Queen  visited  him  in  his  ship 
and  knighted  him.  The  Spaniards  felt  that  their  trade 
was  not  safe  and  demanded  of  the  king  that  the  seas 
should  be  secure  for  their  ships.  Philip  II.  felt  that  to 
protect  the  trade  of  Spain  he  must  put  down  the  power 
of  the  English  at  sea. 

3.  Though  war  was  being  prepared  against  England, 
still  that  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  plots  which  were  made 
there.  The  priests  at  Fheims  persuaded  Babington’s 
some  young  Englishmen  to  think  that  the  best  Plot*  is86. 
thing  they  could  do  for  their  religion  was  to  put  Elizabeth 
to  death.  Another  plan  was  made  of  killing  the  queen, 
freeing  Mary  from  prison,  and  setting  her  on  the  throne 
by  Spanish  help.  A young  man,  Anthony  Babington, 
was  at  the  head  of  this  plot,  and  Mary  was  told  that  it 
was  being  carried  on.  She  consented  to  it,  and  letters 
passed  between  her  and  those  engaged  in  the  plan. 

But  the  plot  had  been  found  out,  and  was  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Francis  Walsing-  Mary  takes 
ham,  as  a means  of  bringing  Mary  to  her  Part  in  il- 
ruin.  He  contrived  by  his  spies  to  get  hold  of  Mary’s 
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letters  and  make  copies  both  of  the  letters  she  got  and  of 
the  answers  she  sent.  When  proof  enough  had  been  got 
against  Mary  all  her  papers  were  seized  and  she  was 
made  a strict  prisoner  in  Fotheringay  Castle.  The  con- 
spirators were  caught,  tried,  and  executed,  and  some  oi* 
them  confessed  before  being  put  to  death. 

4.  The  proof  against  Mary  was  laid  before  the  Priv* 
Council,  and  it  was  settled  that  she  should  be  brought  te 

trial.  A commission  of  peers  and  lawyers 
was  appointed  to  try  her,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  passed  in  1585,  for 
having  plotted  against  the  queen’s  life.  This  commission 
decided  that  she  came  under  the  power  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  inasmuch  as  she  was  guilty  of  aiming  at  the 
queen’s  death.  Finally,  Parliament  met  and  gave  its  ap- 
proval to  the  decision  of  the  commission  (November  1586). 

5.  Still  Elizabeth  was  unwilling  to  consent  to  Mary’s 

death.  Mary  was  a queen  who  had  sought  her  pro- 
Death  of  tection,  and  Elizabeth  feared  the  effect  which 

Mary.  her  death  might  produce  in  Europe.  Her 

ministers  and  the  people  were  very  anxious  to  get  Mary 
out  of  the  way.  As  long  as  she  lived  there  would  be  no 
end  to  the  plots  against  the  queen.  Elizabeth  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  Mary  without  doing  so  openly.  She  signed  the 
warrant  for  Mary’s  death,  and  Mary  was  at  once  executed 
at  Fotheringay,  in  February  1587.  Elizabeth  afterwards 
declared  she  never  meant  the  warrant  to  be  used,  and 
tried  to  throw  the  blame  of  her  execution  on  her  secretary. 

6.  Men  were  glad  when  Mary  was  put  to  death.  So 

long  as  she  lived  plots  were  always  being  made  in  her 
Results  of  behalf,  and  the  Catholics  were  always  looking 

her  death.  forward  to  her  succession.  Now  that  she 

was  dead  men  hoped  there  would  be  greater  quiet  in  the 
land.  If  war  was  to  come  it  would  be  against  a foreign 
king  who  was  trying  to  conquer  England  for  himself, 
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and  would  no  longer  be  carried  on  in  Mary’s  name. 
Philip  II.  was  more  eager  now  to  invade  England,  for  he 
could  now  claim  it  for  himself,  and  need  not  fight  for 
Mary.  But  the  other  powers  of  Europe  thought  that 
Spain  was  already  too  strong,  and  had  no  wish  to  see 
her  made  any  stronger.  Moreover,  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land was  set  against  an  attempt  which  would  do  away 
with  his  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  English  crown.  So 
it  was  that  when  the  great  attack  of  the  Spaniards  came, 
England  was  freer  than  she  had  been  for  many  years 
from  foes  within  and  on  her  borders. 

7.  Philip  II.  set  himself  to  work,  to  raise  a fleet  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  It  was  long  before  it  was  ready. 
In  April  1587  Drake  sailed  into  the  harbour  The  Armada 
of  Cadiz,  destroyed  forty  of  the  Spanish  sets  sail, 
ships,  and  burned  a large  store  of  provisions  which  the 
Spaniards  had  got  ready  for  their  fleet.  It  was  not  till 
May  1588  that  the  ‘ invincible  Armada,’  as  the  Spaniards 
called  their  fleet  of  132  ships,  was  ready  to  put  to  sea. 
Philip’s  plan  wa§  that  his  fleet  should  sail  to  Dunkirk 
and  there  be  joined  by  a force  of  soldiers  from  the 
Netherlands.  In  this  way  an  army  of  50,000  men  would 
be  prepar^  to  ravage  England. 

8.  The  long  delay  of  the  Spaniards  was  useful  to 
England,  where  many  preparations  had  to  be  made. 
Neither  ships  nor  soldiers  were  plentiful,  preparations 
The  royal  navy  had  only  thirty-four  ships  in  in  England, 
readiness,  and  they  were  much  smaller  than  the  Spanish 
ships.  But  the  seaport  towns  got  ready  their  merchant- 
men, and  private  gentlemen  manned  such  ships  as  they 
could  to  help  their  country  in  her  need.  On  shore  also 
the  musters  of  the  counties  were  called  out  and  drilled. 
Everyone  was  anxious  to  do  what  he  could  to  drive  back 
Philip.  The  chief  among  the  Catholics  came  to  serve 
their  country  with  zeal ; for  though  they  wished  the  old 
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religion  back  again  they  were  too  true  Englishmen  to 
wish  to  see  their  country  conquered  by  Philip. 

9.  On  Sunday,  July  21,  the  Armada  came  in  sight  of 

the  English  coast  off  Plymouth.  The  English  Admiral, 
The  Armada  Charles  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  did  not 
in  the  dare  to  attack  the  huge  Spanish  fleet.  He 

Channel.  followed  them  up  the  Channel,  hanging  on 
their  rear  and  doing  them  such  damage  as  he  could. 
He  knew  the  Channel  better  than  the  Spaniards,  and  in 
his  small  and  handy  vessels  could  fall  upon  them  and 
sail  away  again  at  his  pleasure.  For  a week  the  Armada 
sailed  slowly  up  the  Channel,  and  on  Saturday,  July  27, 
anchored  off  Calais  ; there  the  Spanish  Admiral  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  troops  from  the  Netherlands  under 
their  great  general,  Alexander  of  Parma. 

10.  But  the  troops  from  the  Netherlands  did  not  come, 
as  they  were  prevented  from  sailing  by  a fleet  of  Dutch 
The  Armada  and  English  vessels  which  cruised  off  the 
dispersed.  coast.  On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  July  28, 
the  English  Admiral  resolved  to  drive  the  Spanish  ships 
into  the  open  sea,  where  he  could  better  fight  with  them. 
Six  of  the  oldest  ships  were  filled  with  things  that  burned 
easily,  and  were  sent  flaming  against  the . Spanish  fleet. 
The  wind  carried  them  on,  and  the  Spaniards,  alarmed 
as  they  saw  them  coming,  cut  their  cables  and  fell  into 
confusion.  Thus  they  were  driven  out  of  their  harbour 
and  had  to  sail  northwards  along  the  Flemish  coast. 
The  English  followed  and  did  much  damage  by  the 
straightness  and  swiftness  with  which  they  fired  their 
guns,  while  the  Spaniards  shot  over  the  English  vessels. 
A gale  sprung  up  and  the  Spanish  fleet  sailed  helplessly 
northwards,  losing  ship  after  ship  from  the  English  guns. 
The  English  followed  them  as  long  as  they  had  any  shot 
left.  The  gale  increased  in  violence,  and  the  Spaniards 
fled  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  return  home  again. 
Many  of  their  ships  were  wrecked  off  the  Hebrides  and 
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the  Irish  coast.  Out  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-two  ships 
which  sailed  from  Spain  only  fifty-three  returned. 

11.  Thus  the  attack  of  Spain  on  England,  which  had 
been  so  long  feared,  entirely  failed.  It  was  a greater  failure 
than  anyone  knew  at  the  time.  Philip  II. 

, , , , ...  England 

hoped  to  make  another  attempt  in  time  ; but  freed  from 
he  never  found  another  chance.  The  war  of  fearofSPain’ 
religion  passed  from  England  to  France,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  reign  Philip  II.  was  busy  in  helping  the  Catholic 
party  in  France,  who  were  trying  to  keep  Henry  IV. 
from  being  made  king,  as  he  was  then  a Protestant, 
though  he  afterwards  became  a Catholic. 

1 2.  Besides  this  the  failure  of  the  Armada  made  Eng- 
land know  how  strong  she  was.  The  great  danger  which 
all  had  gone  through  drew  all  Englishmen  Results  on 
together.  A national  hatred  of  Spain  filled  England, 
their  minds.  They  were  ready  to  do  everything  they 
could  against  Spain.  Hatred  of  Spain  and  Catholicism 
made  England  more  decidedly  Protestant  than  it  had 
been  before.  The  Catholic  party  no  longer  plotted 
against  Elizabeth.  Many  of  them  joined  the  national 
Church,  with  which  Englishmen  in  general  grew  more 
content  when  they  saw  how  it  could  keep  them  united. 

13.  Englishmen  were  no  longer  afraid  of  being 
attacked  by  Spain,  but  rather  were  determined  to  attack  it 
in  turn.  Year  by  year  expeditions  were  made  Naval  war 
against  the  power  of  Spaih  in  some  quarter  or  wlth  Spam, 
another.  Hatred  of  Spain  went  on  growing  among  the 
English  people,  and  English  ships  lost  no  chance,  of 
doing  all  the  harm  they  cpuld  to  the  power  of  Spain.  A 
constant  war  went  on  at  sea,  in  which  the  English  were 
almost  always  successful,  and  brought  booty  home  to 
England.  In  this  wild  way  English  seamanship  was 
growing  up,  and  England  was  making  good  her  claim  to 
be  the  mistress  of  the  sea. 

It  was  not  the  actual  loss  to  Spain  in  the  defeat  of 
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the  Armada  which  made  that  defeat  important.  But 
after  that  time  the  English  felt  themselves  a match  for 
the  Spaniards ; henceforth  they  made  it  their  settled 
purpose  to  beat  down  what  had  hitherto  been  the  chief 
power  in  Europe.  The  attempt  to  force  Catholicism  on 
England  from  without  had  failed,  and  the  English  people 
felt  more  than  before  that  Protestantism  was  necessary 
for  their  national  independence: 


BOOK  V. 

LATER  YEARS  OF  ELIZABETH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ENGLAND  AFTER  THE  ARMADA. 

1 . After  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  England  was  free  from 
the  load  of  troubles  which  had  seemed  to  weigh  her  down 
Spain  grows  f°r  the  last  thirty  years.  She  was  again 
weaker.  united,  and  the  dread  of  dangers  at  home 

and  abroad  had  passed  away.  The  war  against  the 
power  of  Spain  went  on  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
France.  The  Protestant  Netherlands  slowly  made  good 
their  revolt  against  Philip  II.  ; the  moderate  party  in 
France  slowly  got  the  better  of  the  extreme  Catholics 
who  were  helped  by  Philip  II.  Every  year  after  t 5 88 
made  England’s  position  stronger  and  showed  that  the 
influence  of  Spain  was  growing  weaker. 

2.  So  it  was  that  the  energies  of  Englishmen  began  to 
show  themselves  more  strongly.  They  became  more 
and  more  fond  of  the  sea,  because  they  wanted  to 
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find  out  new  lands  in  the  far-off  West,  about  which  so 
many  stories  had  been  told.  The  fact  that  En^land 
the  Pope  had  given  to  the  Spaniards  and  Por-  grows 
tuguese  all  the  lands  which  might  be  found 
out  in  the  New  World  made  expeditions  thither  seem  like 


crusades  to  the  Protestant  English  of  Elizabeth’s  time. 
This  desire  to  do  harm  to  Spain  began  to  grow  into  a 
wish  to  found  colonies  in  the  New  World.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  first  made  a settlement  in  1584,  to  which  the 
name  of  c Virginia  ’ was  given,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Queen.  This  settlement  was  not  at  first  successful, 
though  it  afterwards  flourished.  English  discoverers 
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sailed  on  every  side.  Much  of  North  America  was  found 
out  by  the  English,  who  were  trying  to  discover  a north- 
west passage  to  India.  In  this  way  English  trade  and 
enterprise  began  to  increase  very  quickly. 

3.  Besides  this  the  country  had  grown  much  richer, 

and  men  began  to  wish  for  more  comfortable  homes.  The 
Growth  of  land  had  been  long  free  from  civil  war,  so 

comfort.  men  Were  not  afraid  of  having  their  houses 

pulled  down,  and  began  to  build  better  houses  than  they 
had  had  before.  Instead  of  the  castles  of  the  feudal  barons, 
which  were  built  to  fight  out  of,  there  sprang  up  the 
country  house  of  the  rich  gentleman.  Many  of  the  finest 
houses  in  England  were  built  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  so 
are  said  to  be  built  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architec- 
ture. Not  only  were  the  rich  more  comfortable  but  the 
poor  also.  Every  class  of  trader  and  farmer  began  to 
grow  richer,  and  so  to  live  better.  The  very  poor  were 
provided  for  bylaw:  in  1601  the  Poor  Law  was  settled  as 
it  remained  till  1832.  Workhouses  were  to  be  built  in 
every  county,  and  a rate  was  to  be  collected  by  ovjerseers 
of  the  poor  from  all  the  people,  to  give  the  means  of 
living  to  the  poor  in  their  district. 

4.  But  the  growth  of  the  people  showed  itself  in  other 

ways  besides  wealth.  At  no  time  in  English  history  were 
Elizabeth’s  there  more  great  men  in  England  than  in 
court.  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Amongst  her  ministers 

were  many  whose  names  are  still  remembei'ed  for  their 
wisdom,  especially  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh.  His 
prudence  and  caution  did  much  for  England,  and  Eliza- 
beth always  trusted  him  above  all  others  so  long  as  he 
lived.  To  Elizabeth’s  court  came  all  the  young  men  who 
wished  to  gain  honour.  Elizabeth  was  truly  the  centre 
of  English  society,  and  her  court  was  always  splendid. 

5.  But  above  all  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  famous  in  our 
history  as  being  the  time  when  the  greatest  of  English 
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writers  flourished.  Men’s  minds  had  been  stirred  by 
the  great  events  that  had  been  going  on,  and  English 
they  had  much  to  think  about,  and  also  writers, 
a quiet  time  to  think  in.  So  we  cannot  wonder  that  men 
wrote  and  read  more  than  they  had  been  used  to  do. 
Among  the  writers  of  Elizabeth’s  time  the  greatest  was 
William  Shakespeare,  whose  plays  show  us  how  much 
men  thought  and  knew  in  those  days.  Theatres  had  now 
begun  to  be  set  up  in  England,  and  there  were  many 
writers  of  plays,  though  none  so  great  as  Shakespeare. 
Another  great  poet,  too,  was  Edmund  Spenser,  whose 
‘ Faerie  Queen  ’ puts  before  us  the  moral  virtues  in  the 
forms  of  knights  going  out  to  fight  against  wrong.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  tell  even  the  names  of  the  other 
great  writers  in  England  at  this  time  ; but  in  almost 
every  kind  of  writing  and  every  branch  of  learning  there 
were  some  men  who  wrote  what  will  always  be  read. 

^ CHAPTER  II. 

TROUBLES  OF  ELIZABETH’S  LAST  YEARS. 

i.  Though  England  was  at  last  freed  from  the  fear  of 
Spain,  which  had  so  long  weighed  her  down,  she  had 
still  a good  deal  to  disquiet  her.  There  were  still  diffi- 
culties to  be  settled  at  home. 

The  defeat  of  the  Armada  had  lessened  the  power  of 
the  Catholics  in  England ; but  the  way  in  which  Eliza- 
beth behaved  in  Church  matters  increased  the  number 
of  the  Puritans.  She  was  more  than  ever  Religious 
resolved  to  have  a Church  in  England  which  discord, 
should  be  neither  Popish  nor  Puritan.  The  Court  of 
High  Commission,  which  had  entire  power  in  church 
matters,  tried  and  punished  those  who  would  not  carry 
out  the  worship  of  God  as  it  was  set  down  in  the  Prayer 
E.  H.  G 
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Book.  Elizabeth  chose  bishops  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Puritans,  and  an  attempt  was  made  fbuprikT them  down 
by  force.  It  was  not,  however,  sueeessfdJ,  and  was  a 
source  of  discord  in.JLng-lafndv  which  grey  mote  and 
more,  as  there  wer^jmany^gii’  _the-;sj/‘  - ----- 

2.  More  than  this,  there  w^rftjv.i 
beth’s  ministers  and  friends'.'^  MhnJ 

died  soon  after  the  defeat 
and 'younger  m e n beeaffTS"  p 0 wt 
queen.  Burleigh-,  and  the  older  men  who  hacNseen  all 
the  growth  of  the  struggle  with  Spain  wished  to  Tiring 
that  struggle  to  an  end  and  to  make  peace  with  Spain. 
On' the  other  hand,  the  younger  men  wished  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Spain,  as  they  wanted  to  have  chances  of 
doing  great  things  and  winning  great  names  for  them- 
selves. Chief  amongst  these  was  Robert  Devereux,  Earl 
of  Essex,  of  whom  the  queen  was  very  fond.  These  two 
parties  were  always  struggling  to.  get  the  upper  hand  in 
the  Queen’s  Council. 

3.  In  1396  Essex  had  his  own  way  and  sailed  against 

Cadiz,  which  was  sacked,  and  the  ships  in  its  harbour 
War  with  were  all  destroyed.  Next  year  (1597)  Essex 

Spain.  wept  to  cut  off  the  Spanish  fleet  which  was 

bringing  back  treasure  from  the  Indies.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, succeed,  arid  this  was  the  last  great  expedition  made 
against  Spain  ; for  in  1590  Philip  II.  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Philip  IV.,  who  was  not  fitted  to  do 
much  for  himself,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a peaceful 
minister.  In  the  same  year  also  Lord  Burleigh  died,  and 
Essex,  who  had  hoped  that  he  would  be  the  queen's  ad- 
viser, found  that  she  listened  more  willingly  to  the  counsels 
of  Burleigh’s  son,  Robert  Cecil,  who  gave  her  the  same 
sort  of  advice  as  his  father  had  given.  The  quarrels  in 
the  Queen’s  Council  became  more  bitter  than  they  had 
been  before. 
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4.  There  was  also  a serious  rising  of  the  nation  in  Ire- 
land, where  men  hoped  to  get  help  from  Spain  and  from 
thePope.  Hugh  O’Neil, who  had  been  faithful  Troubles  in 
to  England  in  the  last  revolt  and  had  been  Ireland, 
made  Earl  of  Tyrone  as  a reward,  was  at  the  head  of  this 
new  rising.  At  first  he  was  successful,  and  in  April 
1 598  defeated  the  English  on  the  river  Blackwater,  not 
far  from  Armagh'.  It  was  felt  in  England  that  no  time 
must  be  lost  in  putting  down  the  rebels.  Troops  were 
sent  over,  in  1599,  under  Essex,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  The  enemies  of  Essex  were  glad  to  have  him 
out  of  England,  and  as  he  had  wished  that  war  should  be 
carried  on  against  Spain,  he  could  not  refuse  to  take  the 
command  when  it  was  offered  to  him. 

5.  But  Essex,  when  he  reached  Ireland,  did  not  march 
against  Tyrone  at  once.  Instead  of  going  to  Ulster, 
which  was  Tyrone’s  stronghold,  he  wasted  his  strength  in 
small  expeditions  in  Munster  and  Leinster.  When  he 
did  march  north  his  troops  were  worn  out  and  refused 
to  fight.  Instead  of  fighting  with  Tyrone  he  made  peace 
with  him,  granting  him  very  favourable  terms.  Essex  in 
Then  he  left  Ireland  and  crossed  over  to  Ireland. 
England,  that  he  might  persuade  Elizabeth  to  agree  to 
what  he  had  done.  He  -hSpeH  that  the  queen’s  fondness 
for  him  was  strong  enough  to  lead  her  to  agree  to  any- 
thing that  he  might  propose. 

6.  So  m.-'fSeptember  1 599  Essex  hastily  came  back  to 
England  and  went  at  once  to  the  queen.  At  first  she 
received  him  with  kindness  ; but  when  she  thought  of 
what  he  had  done  she  became  very  angry  with  him. 
He  was  kept  in  custody,  &nd  his  doings  were  Disgrace 
examined  by  the  Queen’s  Council.  He  had  of  Essex, 
all  his  offices  taken  away  from  him,  and  was  bidden  to 
keep  himself  a prisoner  in  his  own  house.  He  was  sus- 
pected of  wishing  to  get  the  government  into  his  owq 
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hands  ana  to  raise  up  a party  in  Ireland  in  his  own 
favour. 

7.  For  a time  Essex  lived  quietly;  but  at  last  he  resolved 

to  try  and  get  his  power  back  again.  He  was  so  popular 
Rising  of  that  he  thought  men  would  do  anything  he 
Essex.  wished.  In  February  1601  he  assembled 

at  his  house  some  of  his  friends  in  arms.  Some  of 
the  queen’s  ministers  who  went  to  ask  the  reason  were 
made  prisoners.  Essex  marched  with  his  followers 

through  the  City,  hoping  that  the  people  would  take  up 
arms  in  his  behalf.  In  this  he  was  entirely  mistaken  : no 
one  moved  to  support  him.  He  had  to  flee  to  his  own 
house  before  the  royal  troops,  and  was  made  prisoner. 
He  was  brought  to  trial,  and  was  found  guilty  of  high 
treason. 

8.  Essex  wished  to  frighten  the  queen  by  showing  her 

how  strong  he  was.  He  had  many  of  the  Puritans  and 
the  soldier  class  on  his  side.  He  thought  that  they 
would  rise,  and  by  their  rising  force  the  queen  to  take 
him  back  into  her  favour  and  afterwards  do  what  he 
Death  of  wished.  But  the  English  people  held  by 

Essex.  the  laws,  and  those  who  were  on  the  side  ot 

Essex  still  would  not  help  him  to  break  the  laws.  Now 
that  he  was  condemned  to  death  the  queen  could  not 
save  him.  Though  she  was  fond  of  him  still  he  had 
been  guilty  in  the  same  way  as  had  Mary  Stuart ; and 
if  one  had  not  been  spared,  neither  could  the  other  be. 
Essex  was  executed  in  February  1601. 

9.  Meanwhile  Lord  Mountjoy  succeeded  Essex  in  Ire- 
land, and  made  Tyrone  submit,  though  troops  were  sent 
from  Spain  to  help  him.  Tyrone  laid  down  his  arms  on 
condition  that  his  lands  should  be  left  him,  and  there 
was  peace  again  in  Ireland  just  after  the  queen’s  death. 

10.  The  last  years  of  Elizabeth  were  saddened  by  the 
death  of  Essex,  which  grieved  her  very  much,  The 
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people  had  loved  him  and  were  sorry  for  his  death.  The 
queen  was  now  old,  and  saw  around  her  a younger 
generation,  which  had  grown  up  in  the  peace  Elizabeth 
which  Elizabeth  had  won  foi  them,  and  did  not  unpopular 
now  agree  with  her  and  her  ways  of  looking  at  last' 
at  things.  She  saw  herself  growing  less  popular,  and 
Parliament  was  growing  bolder  in  its  dealings  with  her. 

11.  Little  has  been  said  about  Parliament  under  the 
Tudor  kings,  because  Parliament  was  not  so  important 
as  the  Crown  and  its  ministers.  The  royal  _ 

* Parllament 

power  had  grown  greater  under  the  Tudors,  under  the 
and  the  great  things  that  were  happening  in  Tudors- 
England  made  it  needful  that  there  should  be  one  head. 
Henry  VIE  had  been  busy  in  bringing  back  peace  after 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  putting  down  the  power  of 
the  nobles.  Henry  VIII.  separated  England  from  the 
Papacy.  Under  Edward  VI.  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  was  vigorously  carried  on.  Mary  found  the 
people  disgusted  with  this,  and  tried  to  bring  back  the  old 
faith.  Elizabeth  had  worked  hard  to  bring  back  religious 
peace,  and  had  strengthened  the  nation  to  stand  out 
against  the  power  of  Spain.  Each  of  these  rulers  had  a 
very  hard  task  to  do  : each  of  them  had  the  greater  part 
of  their  people  on  their  side  in  doing  it.  So  it  was  that 
they  were  trusted  by  their  people  and  by  their  Parlia- 
ments. Their  Parliaments  were  almost  always  ready  to 
help  them  to  do  what  they  and  the  people  wanted  to  have 
done. 

So,  though  Parliament  seemed  to  obey  the  sovereign, 
we  must  remember  that  one  great  reason  of  this  was, 
that  Parliament  trusted  him.  Moreover,  the  breaking 
away  from  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  setting  up  of 
new  things  in  the  English  Church  made  the  Parliament 
really  stronger.  In  all  this  the  crown  had  to  fall  back 
upop  the  Parliament  and  do  all  that  it  wanted  to  do  by 
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means  of  Acts  of  Parliament  ; for  no  king  would  have 
dared  to  set  aside  the  Pope  simply  by  his  own  will. 
Really  during  all  this  Tudor  period  we  may  say  that 
Parliament  mostly  did  what  the  crown  wished,  bu>  that 
the  crown  recognised  more  fully  than  had  been  done 
before  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

12.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  all  these  Tudor  sovereigns 
lost  the  love  of  the  people  at  the  end  of  their  reigns,  and 
Character  t^iat  Parliament  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 

quarrelling  with  them  when  they  died.  Henry 
VII.  was  so  disliked  for  his  heavy  taxation 
that  Henry  VIII.  found  it  wise  to  put  his  ministers  to 
death.  Henry  VIII.  had  grown  so  oppressive  that  many 
men  looked  eagerly  for  his  death.  The  doings  of  the 
Reformers  under  Edward  VI.  were  so  unpopular  that 
Mary’s  changes  were  received  with  joy.  Mary  in  time 
grew  to  be  so  hated  for  her  persecutions  that  a rebellion 
was  near  when  she  died.  Now  too  Elizabeth,  when  she 
had  done  the  great  work  which  lay  before  her  at  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  was  no  longer  as  much  loved  by 
her  people  as  before,  and  Parliament  began  to  interfere 
with  her  doings. 

13.  The  expenses  of  the  Irish  war  gave  Parliament  in 
1601  a chance  of  objecting  to  one  of  the  queen’s  ways 

of  raising  money.  She  used  to  reward  her 

Parliament  . . r ..... 

and  mono-  courtiers  and  favourites  by  giving  them  mono- 

polies.  ftolies  of  certain  articles — that  is,  letting  them 

alone  have  the  right  to  sell  some  one  article,  so  that  they 
could  ask  for  it  any  price  they  chose.  An  Act  was 
brought  before  Parliament  to  do  away  with  these.  But 
Elizabeth  knew  how  to  give  way.  She  sent  a message 
saying  that  all  grants  which  were  against  the  law  should 
at  once  be  done  away  with.  The  Commons  sent  to  thank 
her,  and  she  answered  that  she  had  no  thought  in  her 
heart  except  for  the  good  of  her  people.  It  was  a boast 
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in  which  there  was  much  truth.  Elizabeth  was  always 
most  careful  of  her  country’s  good,  and  the  welfare  of 
England  was  closely  bound  up  with  her  own. 

14.  There  is  nothing  else  to  tell  in  Elizabeth’s  reign. 
The  queen  grew  gloomy  and  sad  as  she  grew  older.  She 
seems  to  have  felt  herself  friendless  in  her  Death  of 
old  age  and  knew  that  everyone  was  think-  Elizabeth, 
ing  about  her  successor.  She  died  in  March  1603, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  and  the  forty-sixth 
of  her  reign. 


The  years  that  we  have  gone  through  were  most  im- 
portant for  England  ; in  them  she  first  of  all  took  up 
the  position  which  she  still  holds  amongst 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Henry  VII.  Summary- 
gave  peace  and  order  at  home  and  set  England  in  a 
strong  and  independent  position  as  regarded  foreign  states. 
Henry  VIII.  set  the  land  free  from  the  power  of  the 
Pope  and  made  the  Church  in  England  English  only. 
Elizabeth  made  sure  for  her  country  what  her  father  and 
grandfather  had  begun.  She  beat  back  Rome  and  Spain 
alike  and  set  the  power  and  freedom  of  England  on  a firm 
and  safe  foundation.  Meanwhile,  the  English  people 
rose  with  their  higher  position.  Everything  that  we  are 
most  proud  of  as  a nation  sprung  up  more  strongly  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign.  English  courage,  bravery,  and  adven- 
ture were  known  all  over  Europe.  English  seamanship 
became  famous.  Colonies  were  sent  out  to  far-off  lands. 
Trade  flourished,  and  riches  and  comfort  increased. 
Above  all,  high  and  noblp  thoughts  filled  men’s  hearts, 
and  led  them  to  write  lovely  and  noble  works  in  verse 
and  prose.  An  eager  desire  for  knowledge  filled  all 
men’s  minds.  England  had  grown  fit  to  do  greater 
things  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 
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